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POPULAR EDUCATION vs. SECTARIANISM. 


Pernaps upon no other subject has the 
public mind in every section of the Uni- 
ted States attained to greater unanimity, 
within the past few years, than that of 
the necessity and desirability of Umt- 
versaL and Free Epvcation. The New 
England States were the first to recog- 
nize and carry into practical effect this 
great principle. Their example was fol- 
lowed by the Middle and Western States ; 
and since the rebellion, all, or nearly all, 
the Southern States have ingrafted it 
upon their Constitutions and fundamental 
laws. It rests upon the broad foundation 
of a representative Democracy. Every 
citizen, high or low, rich or poor, being a 
constituent element of the Government, 
upon his education, character and gene~ 
ral intelligence, capacity and integrity, 
depends the aggregate of public wisdom 
and public opinion, which, in its turn, re- 
acts upon the practical administration of 
the Government. Ignorance is the fertile 
source of crime, poverty, and degrada- 
tion; intelligence, of wealth, order, pro- 
ductiveness, and happiness. Ignorance 
necessitates the police, the penitentiary, 
the criminal court, the prison, and the 
gallows; education and intelligence not 
only insure order, quiet, and peace, but 
add immeasurably to the material wealth, 


civilization, and well-being of the com- 
munity. 

It has also been quite as unanimously 
decreed by the sovereign authority in 
the respective States that this education 
shall be provided for every child within 
its jurisdiction, at the expense, solely or 
chiefly, of the State itself or its several 
municipalities, by means of publie funds 
specifically or generally appropriated to 
this object; or, in conjunction with such 
funds, by local or general taxation upon 
the real and personal estate of every 
citizen, in the same manner as all other 
general or local taxes areimposed. Every 
citizen, therefore, is called upon to con- 
tribute his proportional share of the ex- 
pense incurred in educating all the chil-’ 
dren of the community in which he 
resides, and in turn is entitled to share 
in its benefits, in the education of his 
own or such as may be placed in his 
guardianship and charge. This educa- 
tion includes full instruction in all the 
elementary branches of learning, and in 
such advanced studies as are ordinarily 
pursued in common schools, and in aca- 
demical and even collegiate institutions, 
where included within the scope of dif- 
ferent systems of public instruction. It 
does not, however, embrace professional 
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or artistic culture in any of its branches— 
the law, medicine, theology, merchandise, 
agriculture, military or naval science, 
painting, sculpture, or any other technical 
art or science. It provides only general 
instruction in all those branches of learn- 
ing which may enable their recipients to 
follow out the principles thus inculcated, 
and the methods thus furnished, in any 
profession or calling, art or science, to 
which they may elect to devote them- 
selves in after-life. It lays the broad 
foundations for all future culture, fur- 
nishes the elementary principles at the 
basis of all science and art, and so disci- 
plines and trains the various mental facul- 
ties as to afford every requisite facility 
for mastering all the details and principles 
of every profession and calling. Instead 
of dealing with all the intricacies of in- 
ternational, common, statute, and muni- 
cipal law, it inculcates the broad princi- 
ples at the foundation of all law and all 
government, with a general knowledge 
of the Constitutions and fundamental 
laws of the nation and State in which 
the pupil resides. Instead of medical 
therapeutics and the details of medical 
and surgical science, it teaches physio- 
logy, chemistry, and their kindred branch- 
es; instead of military and naval science, 
the higher mathematics; instead of the 
various manufacturing branches, a gene- 
ral knowledge of technology and natural 
philosophy ; and instead of the mysteries 
of exchange and merchandise, political 
economy and a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic. Instead of a complete course 
of theology, including the distinctive re- 
ligious faith, forms, and practice of a 
hundred different and conflicting sects, it 
inculeates that morality and those teach- 
ings, of both the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, recognized in common by all 
religious creeds, with few and inconside- 
rable exceptions. 

Within these limitations and restric- 
tions the various systems of public instruc- 
tion, organized and established through- 
eut the Union, have accomplished, and 
are accomplishing, an immense amount of 
good. Recently, however, in different sec- 
tions, strong efforts have been made, and 
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are now in progress, for the introduction 
of a new and alien element. Each sepa- 
rate religious denomination, it is contend- 
ed, shall be authorized to establish its 
own schools, in which, in addition to the 
ordinary common school studies, shall 
be taught the special doctrines and dog- 
mas of its own special faith, and to re- 
ceive its proportionate share of school 
money according to the number of chil- 
dren so educated. In the lower branch 
of the Missouri Legislature such an act 
has already been passed, the inevitable 
effect of which, if adopted by the Senate, 
it seems to be conceded, would be the de- 
struction of the common school system. 
In New York City a similar movement 
has been initiated, and is strongly urged 
by the Roman Catholics, the success of 
which would be equally fatal to the mag- 
nificent public school system of our me- 
tropolis. Its adoption would, of course, 
lead to the general establishment of sec- 
tarian schools of every denomination, and 
the consequent abandonment of those 
now in existence. It may be worth 
while to trace the origin and progress of 
this latter movement, with the view of 
exposing its utter fallacy, and its inevita- 
ble consequences in the deterioration of 
scholarship and the demoralization of 
those to whom its interests are commit- 
ted, 

On the organization of the common 
school system of the State, in 1813, that 
portion of the school fund applicable to 
the city of New York was directed to be 
apportioned and distributed to the trus- 
tees of the Public School Society, the 
Orphan Asylum Society, the African Free 
School, “and of such incorporated religi- 
ous societies as supported or should estab- 
lish charity schools, who might apply for 
the same, in proportion to the number of 
its pupils on register.” Under these pro- 
visions, most of the religious societies 
established parochial schools, and received 
their proportionate share of the public 
money. They were also authorized to 
apply any surplus in their possession, af- 
ter paying teachers, to the erection of 
new buildings. After the expiration of 
ten years, it was discovered that several 
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of the church schools thus organized and 
endowed had not only induced great num- 
bers of the pupils of the public schools to 
leave their own schools and join theirs, 
but had employed incompetent and un- 
qualified teachers, at nominal salaries, and 
from the avails of the public funds erected 
churches, the basement stories of which 
only—dark, gloomy, and ill-ventilated— 
had been used for school purposes, On 
a representation of these facts, the Legis- 
lature, on the unanimous recommendation 
of the Common Council, transferred to 
the latter body the apportionment of that 
portion of the school moneys due to the 
city, “deeming that the school fund of 
the State was purely of a civil character, 
designed for civil purposes, and that the 
intrusting it to religious or ecclesiastical 
bodies was a violation of an elementary 
principle in the politics of the State and 
country,” and prohibiting its distribution 
to any institution other than the public 
schools and orphan asylums. 

On this basis the question was suffered 
to rest for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, until, in 1840, the Roman Catholics, 
under the lead of the celebrated Arch- 
bishop Hughes, applied to the Common 
Council for a proportionate share of the 
common school fund, in behalf of the 
charity schools supported by their organ- 
ization, and in which their peculiar reli- 
gious tenets were taught. After a full 
hearing on both sides of the question, in 
which the highest talent and ability of 
the city were enlisted, Archbishop Hughes 
in person conducting the argument in be- 
half of the application, and Hiram Ketch- 
um leading the opposition, the Common 
Council unanimously rejected the peti- 
tion, and declared their intention to 
adhere to the principles settled by the 
Legislature of 1824. 

The theatre of controversy was then 
transferred to the Legislature. Governor 
Seward, in his message of 1840, recom- 
mended the establishment of schools in 
which “the children of foreigners found 
in great numbers in our populous cities 
and in the vicinity of our public works 
might be instructed by teachers speaking 
the same language with themselves and 
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professing the same faith.” In 1841 he 
reiterated the same sentiments, disavow- 
ing, however, any design to recommend 
the inculcation of any particular religious 
faith in the public schools, The various 
petitions and memorials were referred 
by the Legislature to the Secretary of 
State and Superintendent of Common 
Schools, the Hon. John C. Spencer, who 
reported adversely to the application, but 
recommended the organization of ward 
schools, in addition to the public schools, 
to be conducted, however, upon the same 
principles, and expressly prohibiting the 
payment of any portion of the public 
money to any school in which “the reli- 
gious doctrines or tenets of any particular 
Christian or other religious sect should be 
taught, inculeated, or practised, or in 
which any book or books containing 
composition favorable or prejudicial to 
the particular doctrines or tenets of 
any particular Christian or other reli- 
gious sect, or which shall teach the 
doctrines or tenets of any other reli- 
gious sect,” This recommendation was 
adopted by the Legislature, with the 
additional proviso that nothing in the 
act contained should “authorize the 
exclusion of the Hoty Scriprures, with- 
out note or comment, or any selections 
therefrom.” The principle of this act is 
still the recognized law and policy of the 
State; nor has it ever been infringed 
until the appropriation at the last session 
of the Legislature of a sum equal to 
$200,000 annually to sectarian schools 
and private institutions. This appropri- 
ation, although nominally not affecting 
the public school fund, in reality does so, 
by increasing the annual taxation for the 
support of the public schools. 

The exclusion of the Bible, “ without 
note or comment,” from the publicschools, 
wherever it has been introduced, can only 
be effected by the repeal of the express 
provision of law which has been in force 
for the past thirty-five years. It is not 
demanded, either by public opinion or by 
the conflicting sects for whose benefit the 
appropriation referred to has been made. 
What the Catholics require is not the 
exclusion of the Bible—for in all or nearly 
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all the schools chiefly occupied by Catho- 
lic children and teachers, and under the 
control of Catholic trustees, the Douay 
edition of the Bible is regularly read 
without objection—but the permission to 
teach the peculiar religious tenets of their sect 
as a part of the reg lar course of instruc- 
tion. And so with every other sect par- 
ticipating in this movement. The legiti- 
mate consequence would be the general 
substitution of sectarian schools, under 
the exclusive charge of sectarian officers, 
for our present excellent public school 
system, in which every child is furnished 
with a sound and thorough practical edu- 
cation for all the ordinary purposes of 
life, including the essential elements of 
the Christian religion from the purest 
source, leaving all theological distinctions 
and sectarian differences of interpretation 
to be adjusted in the family or the church, 
where they properly belong. 

Which of these two systems is most in 
accordance with sound reason and the 
spirit of the institutions under which we 
live — universal education, free from 
every taint of sectarianism, or a cramped 
development of the mental and moral 
faculties under a hundred distinct sys- 
tems of religious faith? How has the 
latter system worked in England, Scot- 
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land, Ireland, and on the Continent? 
How has it worked here, whenever it 
has been temporarily adopted ? 

On the other hand, what are the re- 
cords of the public school system? Near- 
ly one million of children annually pre- 
paring themselves, in our own State 
alone, for future usefulness, honor, and 
happiness ;—one hundred thousand in 
daily attendance in the public schools of 
the city of New York, including four- 
teen or fifteen of the largest schools in 
which more than four-fifths of the pupils 
and all the teachers and trustees are 
Roman Catholics or Jews. 

To us it would seem either madness or 
folly to make the change. We trust, 
therefore, that the Legislature, in accord- 
ance with the petitions loading down its 
tables, will see the importance of at once 
repealing every provision for the encour- 
agement of sectarian schools of every de- 
scription, confining its bestowments of 
public money exclusively to institutions 
for the care of orphans, the deaf, dumb, 
blind, insane, and idiotic, and leaving the 
education of every other class of children 
to those institutions, profusely scattered 
over every portion of our territory, or- 
ganized and endowed for this special pur- 
pose. 


STRANGE WANDERERS. 
ZV. 


INSECTS, 


**Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings.” —-WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


Tax unceasing life of our Mother Earth 
produces and requires motion, not only 
in the birds of the air, the fish of the sea, 
and the larger animals of field and forest, 
but even in the smallest created beings. 
Currents of air carry myriads of vegeta- 
ble seeds, and with them countless eggs 
of insects and infusoria, all over the 
world. To settle this formerly disputed 
fact, a German naturalist, Unger, placed 
several plates of glass, carefully cleaned, 
between the almost air-tight double sashes 
with which he protected his study against 


the rigors of Northern winters. Six 
months later he took them out, and ex- 
amined the dust that had fallen on them, 
through imperceptible cracks and cre- 
vices, with the microscope. The result 
was, that he discovered in this dust the 
pollen of eight distinct plants, the spores 
of eleven varieties of fungus, the eggs of 
four higher infusoria, and living individu- 
als of at least one kind! 

Minute and almost invisible as insects 
are, they never seem to be too small not 
to wander over the earth after the manner 
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of the largest of their fellow-beings. One 
of the class is so diminutive and uncouth 
that for years a doubt was entertained 
whether this insect, called the Prodigious 
Monad, was really a member of the ani- 
mal kingdom or the seed of a plant. Like 
many other small things, it has played a 
fearful part in the world’s history. It 
travels in vast numbers; and as it wears 
a scarlet-colored coat, it gives a blood-red 
color to all it covers, Thus it wandered, 
in the year 332, to Rome; and as, at the 
same time, the plague broke out there, a 
hundred and seventy matrons were exe- 
cuted as witches, on the charge that they 
had caused blood to be spread over holy 
as well as unholy things. And, to the 
shame of man be it said, the same super- 
stition acted in the same way in the year 
1510, when the Monad appeared in Ber- 
lin, showing itself mainly on bread, and 
hence, also, on consecrated wafers, At 
once the then popular cry was raised, that 
the Jews had tampered with the Holy 
Host, and seventy unlucky men were 
burnt for this crime. When the terrible 
creature reappeared in 1847, superstition 
was as rife as ever; but it had changed 
its ground, and now the frightened world 
looked upon the blood-red viscid matter 
which suddenly covered, in damp places, 
all kinds of provisions, as a sign of the 
approaching cholera, 

Less hideous in form, and less fatal in 
their consequences, are the spontaneous 
though casual wanderings of more fami- 
liar animals, such as our spiders. Among 
the three thousand varieties known to 
naturalists, there is one quite insignificant 
in appearance, and yet enabled, by the 
Creator’s wondrous benevolence, to deck 
our landscape with unmatched splendor. 
This is a small black spider, which spins 
over our meadows and fields its innu- 
merable tiny webs, unnoticed as long as 
the fine summer weather lasts; but when 
fall comes, and the web is dry and the 
grass withered, so that it can no longer 
afford a firm hold to the delicate texture, 
the faintest breeze lifts spider and web on 
high and drives them abroad. Or, the 
owner desires to travel; and then the 
tiny aéronaut may be seen spinning a 
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marvellously fine thread, which he does 
not fasten anywhere, but lets it drift 
about till it is strong enough to carry 
him. Then, all of a sudden, he will 
mount aloft when no air is stirring, and 
on these slender silvery threads, the al- 
most invisible gossamer, he will travel we 
know not how far; for Darwin found, 
300 miles from shore, thousands of such 
little sailors of the air, each on its own 
line, which fell upon the deck of his ves- 
sel. Various and curious have been the 
surmises as to the precise nature of this 
mysterious power to float in the air. As 
Chaucer says :— 


“Sore some wonder at the cause of thunder, 


On ebb and flood, on gosomer and mist, 
And on all things, till the cause is wist.” 


As they are mostly seen on misty days, 
when a heavy dew falls, it has been 
thought that their filmy thread might 
become entangied in the rising dew, and, 
by the brisk evaporation of the latter, be 
enabled to rise, even with the additional 
weight of the spider. Others think they 
have discovered that the little wanderers 
are familiar with the laws of electricity, 
and avail themselves of this force for 
their airy voyages. Their threads are 
said to be negative electric, and conse- 
quently repelled by the lower strata of 
the atmosphere, but attracted by the 
higher strata, which are also negative. 
This remains yet to be proved, and in the 
mean time we can but repeat: “‘ Hearken 
unto this: Stand still and consider the 
wondrous works of God.” 

Other insects wander in company with 
man, and become the first heralds of ci- 
vilization ; but, alas! also the first plagues 
of a higher culture. They travel in all 
manners of way. Some appear in large 
hosts, from unknown regions, in places 
where they have never been seen before, 
and continue their course with such en- 
ergy that nothing can check them for a 
moment. They fly, they jump, they even 
crawl; for whole armies of slow, clumsy 
caterpillars have been met with, even in 
the attempt to cross broad rivers, Others 
travel only as they are carried by man; 
and, unfortunately, the more disgusting 
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they are the more persevering are appa- 
rently their labors to fill the earth, The 
bed-bug, that most hated and yet most 
faithful companion of man in all parts of 
the globe, was not even known in Europe 
before the eleventh century, when it first 
appeared in Strasburg, and then made its 
way to England the beds of exiled 
Huguenots. The far more useful silk- 
wom, on the other hand, defies all our 
care and attention, and will not travel 
beyond the range of the mulberry-tree, 
whose leaf has to be destroyed by a vile 
caterpillar in order to be changed into 
bright, shining silk.. Hence the cautious 
anxiety which, in the recent efforts to 
introduce it in California, has led to the 
importation of its favorite food, as well 
as of experienced nurses. Hence, also, 
the slow progress which it has made in 
its wanderings from the far East. It was 
used in China long before any other na- 
tion on earth knew of its existence. In 
the sixth century a monk brought the 
first eggs in his bosom to Constantinople, 
and the emperor, Justinian, at once spread 
the new branch of industry zealously 
throughout Greece. When King Roger 
of Sicily conquered that land, he carried 
the silkworm home with him as the best 
part of his booty, and introduced it into 
Sicily. From thence it was with equal 
care brought to more Northern regions, 
and finally also to this continent. 

The bee wanders for purposes of colo- 
nization; but its swarming is so well 
known that nothing need here be said 
on the subject, as, in fact, they are not 
strange, but very familiar wanderers. 
The only really strange feature about its 
wanderings is its peculiar fondness for 
the West. It is not found east of the 
Ural Mountains, and at the beginning of 
this century it was found that great pains 
had to be taken to carry it to Siberia. 
But, although unknown in this country, 
it had no sooner reached our shores, in 
1675, than it spread with amazing rapid- 
ity all over this continent. The “fly of 
the English” soon became an abomination 
to the Indian, because its appearance in 
the woods was a sure sign of the coming 
of the white man. 


Strange Wanderers. 
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Ants also have their well-known mi- 
grations; and aimless as they seem to 
the human eye, blindly as the little in- 
sects seem to wander in the dust, still 
they go as little astray as the stars in 
heaven. They are strange wanderers at 
times, sallying forth for nothing less than 
their nuptials. All the inhabitants of an 
ant-hill are'seen, some time in August, in 
a strange hurry and confusion; then the 
winged ants, agitated by some violent, 
mysterious impulse, come swarming forth 
by myriads to meet the females; they 
drop suddenly by pairs, hide under some 
green moss, or cozy broad leaf, drop their 
wings, and return to their home, prepared 
to lay their eggs. Mr. White, in his 
charming book on Selborne, tells us how 
a colony of black ants came forth in this 
way every midsummer from under his 
staircase, which stood in the middle of 
the house; and as svon as the males and 
females were flown away, the laborers 
retired under the stairs and were seen no 
more. The great traveller and naturalist, 
Carl Vogt, gives an animated description 
of what he saw of these strange wander- 
ers, “I was sitting, in Cayenne, on a 
branch of a mimosa tree, when I heard 
below me a noise like the burning of a 
forest. I started up frightened. It was 
an army of wood-ants which passed be- 
low. Flying detachments had preceded 
it from tree to tree, from forest to forest. 
They were out of sight, having passed 
me noiselessly, What I now saw were 
powerfully built warriors, with enormous 
heads and prominent jaws, which they 
knocked against each other so fiercely 
that it sounded like the shutting of large 
scissors, A terrible sight! The army co- 
vered a width of about a hundred yards. 
The warrior ants were marching very 
hurriedly, without ever stopping, half 
running and half jumping. Thus they 
passed under my feet for long hours. 
Millions crowding upon millions went by 
for a day and a half; then came the strag- 
glers, fierce-looking soldiers, in great haste 
to join their brethren. I hastened ahead, 
and was fortunate enough to overtake the 
foremost detachment just as they were 
entering a dwelling on the banks of the 
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Kuru, which was full of all kinds of ver- 
min. A terrible fright seemed to have 
seized the black chafers and cockroaches 
as the first warrior-ants entered the door. 
They tried to escape; but the house was 
surrounded, the walls were scaled, and all 
the windows and doors, every crack and 
crevice, was secured. Like a swollen 
mountain brook the strange wanderers 
rushed into the rooms. Fearful confusion 
reigned inside. From all corners and 
cracks there came rushing forth whole 
hosts of beetles and bugs, spiders and 
scorpions, centipedes and scolopendras, 
Some lay down flat, to escape being seen; 
others tried to run away, and still others 
resisted with the courage of despair. 
Thousands of the brave assailants were 
slain, but millions instantly filled the va- 
cant places. Whatever noisome creature 
the house had harbored was destroyed in 
a few minutes, and only when the last 
survivor had been despatched the great 
army resumed its march in search of an- 
other dwelling.” Similar accounts come 
to us from every part of the globe where 
white or black ants live in large numbers; 
but the usefulness of these wanderings is 
frequently much diminished by the injury 
they do, Field and forest are stripped of 
their verdure, and papers and books are 
ruthlessly destroyed by the indefatigable 
invaders. 

In the case of great termites, the giant 
ants of the Tropics, these wanderings as- 
sume formidable proportions, and are 
quite dramatic in their leading features. 
As if a magic wand had touched their 
conical dwelling, a small crack suddenly 
opens near the middle, and a small brown 
insect, with wings scarcely an inch long, 
rushes out, It is followed by two or 
three in a line; then the opening widens 
from within by the labor of invisible 
workmen, and soon sends forth increas- 
ing numbers, The army marches down 
the hill, looking like a silver ribbon, while 
the exquisitely delicate wings glitter in 
the bright sunlight with all the hues of 
mother-of-pearl. They move in the face 
of the wind, for only thus can these tender 
membranes resist the pressure of the air. 
As they rush onward, new multitudes 
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press upon them from behind, and new 
cracks have opened to let out additional 
thousands, At the same time, small, 
wingless creatures appear at the gates, 
with huge heads and powerful jawbones, 
curved like a sabre. They threaten with 
their heads, and defend the entrance, 
while they encourage the travellers to 
make haste and rejoin those at a distance. 
After an hour, perhaps, the ranks appear 
thinner, a few stragglers come rushing 
out in wild haste, the gates are gradually 
closed up again by invisible guardians, 
and ere long the large dwelling looks 
once more silent and lifeless, In the 
mean time the pilgrims have begun to 
use their wings; they have risen with 
uncertain and hesitating flight, gathering 
in crowds around the tops of trees. Some 
fall exhausted, others rise with renewed 
efforts, and as this movement is infinitely 
multiplied, it resembles the mystic dances 
of midges, which we so often see on mild 
summer evenings. But there is no con- 
fusion here. They rise and fall invariably 
in pairs, a larger one being hunted by a 
smaller one. When the latter has seized 
its prey in its jaws, both run off, at times 
to a great distance, stop under a rock or 
some other shelter, and rid themselves of 
the loosely-attached wings, the male aid- 
ing the female. A few minutes later 
they part never to see each other again. 
Most of them run home, but warrior-ants 
are stationed at the gates, who murder 
every male that returns, and only admit 
one female to serve as future queen. 
Other termites prefer wandering under 
ground, in order to hide from the eyes of 
their enemies, and to be protected against 
the burning rays of the sun. They form 
marvellous tunnels of clay, extending to 
great distances, and often to the top 
branches of mighty trees—within which 
they perform their mysteries—or they eat 
out the inside of beams and rafters, un- 
dermining whole houses of large size, so 
that at the first earthquake or great storm 
they crumble into dust in an instant, and 
often endanger the lives of the occupants. 

Much more frequent than these expe- 
ditions of ants, which occur only every 
three or four years, are the migrations of 
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immense numbers of moths and butterflies, 
which, but for their frequency, would be 
counted among the most remarkable 
events of the year. Oertain phalenz, a 
small, beautiful, pale-green moth, for in- 
stance, and the so-called mayflies, will 
emerge in May or June, filling the air 
with their myriads, and covering the sur- 
face of the water. Their motions, while 
on their wanderings, are very peculiar— 
up and down for many yards in almost 
perpendicular lines, The birds of the air 
hawk after them, and swallow thousands, 
while large fish suck them in as they lie 
struggling on the surface of streams and 
ponds, unable to rise till their wings are 
dried. Nor are they the only insects 
which thus fill the air and make it re- 
sound with an almost ceaseless hum, but 
millions of kindred beings, from the 
minute midge to the largest dragonfly, 
are, during the warm season, at least, on 
their wanderings, and hence 


“* Resounds the living surface of the 

ground, 

Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum 

To him who muses—at noon. 

Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand 
ways, 

Upward and downward, thwarting and 
convolv’d, 

The quivering nations sport.” 


Nor do these erratic butterflies limit 
themselves to the land, but at times, 
when the days have been calm, nothing 
stirring but light and variable airs, large 
numbers of them have been seen in bands 
or flocks of countless myriads, far out at 
sea. They came in such incredible mass- 
es, that even with the aid of a telescope 
no space could be seen free from them, 
and it had all the appearance as if it were 
snowing butterflies. Assoon as the slight- 
est breeze springs up they are lost, and 
perish by hundreds of thousands, Whether 
the desire to travel is contagious, or the 
butterflies have charms not to be resisted 
by their friends, is not known, but they 
are generally accompanied by large and 
promiscuous crowds of moths and beetles. 

In our neighboring republic of Mexico 
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an annual migration of butterflies takes 
place. In April a vast army of green- 
striped sailors leave the State of Vera 
Cruz, and wend their way northward. 
New hosts appear every day for three or 
four weeks, but they travel only a few 
hours daily, and are rejoined on their 
way by other varieties. How far they 
travel has never yet been fully ascertain- 
ed ;. but they do not cross the Rio Grande 
in Texas, because the citrus-trees end 
there, on the leaves of which their cater- 
pillars feed, Five or six weeks later the 
strange wanderers return, precisely on 
the same path on which they have come, 
but with diminished numbers and ex- 
hausted strength, This is, perhaps, the 
only instance of a regular return on the 
same road in the world of insects, 
Fortunately, these strange wanderers 
are comparatively harmless, or their 
numbers would make them fatal to hu- 
man life, and entitle them to a place 
among the plagues of Egypt. There are, 
however, two small insects whose blood- 
thirstiness goes so far as to make them 
the terror of man and beast alike. The 
one is the famous tsetse of Africa, a fly 
not larger than our housefly, but whose 
bite is certain death to horse, ox, and dog, 
while the poison has no effect on man or 
on wild animals—one of the great myste- 
ries of nature, which neither savant nor 
traveller has yet been able to solve. The 
other is simply looked upon as the genu- 
ine offspring of Beelzebub, the father of 
flies, and often called his own. It is a 
small fly, which has its home in the vast 
marshy plains of Hungary, from whence 
it comes forth in April, wanders over a 
large portion of the kingdom, and vanish- 
es again in the month of June. When 
they are wandering they often fill the 
lower strata of the atmosphere so dense- 
ly that at every breath mouth and nose 
are filled with hundreds. If a herd of 
cattle is overtaken by them it is lost. 
The thirsty creatures press without 
ceasing into mouths, nostrils, ears, and 
eyes, and quickly fill every opening till 
far into the interior of the body, so 
that death must ensue. During damp or 
rainy weather the cunning flies hide in 
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the limestone grottoes, with which that 
country abounds; but as soon as the sun 
shines out again, their immense hosts 
also break forth once more, and set out 
on their wanderings, When the cloud is 
seen from afar, the cattle run in wild 
terror to the stables, the ploughman un- 
hitches his horses, and follows at full 
gallop, the sheep are driven to their 
stables, and all windows and doors are 
closed as tightly as possible. If flight is 
out of question, hundreds of horses and 
oxen, of hogs and of sheep, have been 
known to perish under this terrible inflic- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most remarkable .class of 
these strange wanderers in the insect 
world are the dragonflies, whose extra- 
ordinary birth, beautiful shape, and fierce 
temper, give them a prominent place 
among the curiosities of the animal king- 
dom. It is well known that the larva 
stays in the water; when the time of its 
transformation arrives, it comes slowly and 
painfully to the surface, and crawls up a 
stick, a reed, or arush, It holds on with 
sharp curved hooks to the place which 
it has chosen; then the skin splits at the 
back, and, behold! out of it comes the per- 
fect fly, in all its graceful lightness of motion 
and its brilliant colors, The body is still 
quite soft and moist, and it, as well as the 
wings, requires some time to dry and to 
harden. Then they start on their merry 
flight in pursuit of prey, darting with pe- 
culiar fierceness at every insect their in- 
ferior in size; and it is then, also, that 
they oecasionally come forth in perfectly 
amazing numbers. The sight is one of 
the most interesting that can be imagin- 
ed. They form a vast mass, about sixty 
feet wide and ten feet deep, and consist- 
ing of young dragonflies recently hatch- 
ed, and yet unable to fly with the mar- 
vellous swiftness which they afterwards 
acquire. It is presumed that they under- 
take these wanderings only when their 
instinct tells them of impending famine ; 
but how they find the direction to a more 
abundant region is still unknown. If 
they meet a high wall or a hill they can- 
not get over it, and either fall to the 
ground or try to avoid it by changing 
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their direction. At night they rest, some- 
times covering the houses of a town with 
their dense masses, and on the next 
morning they continue their journey. No 
estimate even has ever yet been made of 
their numbers; but such armies of young, 
broad-winged dragonflies, assuming the 
shape and color of a huge cloud, have 
been known to pass a given place for a 
whole day without a break in their col- 
umns! Holland is naturally a favorite 
place for these exquisitely graceful de- 
moiselles, as the French call them, and 
there they have been seen covering the 
waters, the downs, and a portion of the 
seashore as far as the eye could reach, 
What made this unexpected invasion 
from the ocean all the more remarkable 
was the fact that the majority of the 
strange travellers came in pairs, a male 
and a female, and seemed thus to have 
journeyed in an unusual state of connu- 
bial happiness, 

Beetles, also, wander at regular inter- 
vals of several years, from the gigantic 
stag-beetle to the most diminutive of 
their kind. Even the pretty ladybirds, 
with their bright-colored coats, travel oc- 
casionally in immense multitudes. Not 
long ago the London Times reported that 
the people standing on the heights of 
Ramsgate and Margate had suddenly 
seen a large cloud, which extended seve- 
ral miles seaward, approaching from the 
French coast, and looking somewhat like 
the long column of smoke which follows 
a steamer in calm weather. Towards ten 
o'clock at night it reached the coast, and 
in an instant the piers, the trees, and the 
people themselves were completely cov- 
ered with incredible numbers of tiny 
ladybirds. The next morning the whole 
coast was found to be one vast mass of 
beetles, and from a single small pier five 
bushels were swept together. 

The aphides, upon whom the ladybirds 
mainly feed, have themselves been disco- 
vered to be most strange wanderers, not 
only from land to land, but, what is al- 
most unique in their race, from one kind 
of plants to another. Thus, one kind of 
puceron has been observed to leave, all of 
a sudden, the roses and to dwell thereaf- 
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ter on thistles; another kind to abandon 
the sword-lily for wheat, Many varieties 
perform in this manner a mysterious cir- 
cuit. The first generation is born on 
blackthorns, and lives and dies on this 
bush ; the second migrates to hop-plants, 
and raises there an abundant progeny, 
which in the next generation returns once 
more to the blackthorn. Probably the 
most remarkable wanderings of such cu- 
rious insects are those of the familiar 
black water-bug, who amuses us by his 
expertness in swimming persistently on 
his back. Occasionally they leave their 
native element and set out, strange wan- 
derers indeed, to travel by land to a con- 
siderable distance. Mr. Simpson once 
met such an army of water-beetles near 
the Mississippi, and found it to be twenty- 
five miles long! 

Among caterpillars, travelling seems to 
be a favorite amusement, and one variety 
is so constant in its wanderings that it has 
been surnamed the procession or evolu- 
tionary caterpillar. These uncouth crea- 
tures, who have a villanous dust about 
them which they scatter around, and 
which causes inflammation and some- 
times dangerous diseases whenever it 
falls upon the bare skin, form so compact 
a phalanx that for ages they were looked 
upon as a single insect, and occur even in 
recent works on the subject yet under 
the name of army-worm. They are led 
by a strong, full-grown animal, which is 
followed in lines by two, three, and four, 
till the procession assumes a certain 
breadth; then it diminishes again, and 
dwindles down to one. They are so in- 
terlaced by means of their long hair, that 
no one can move independently; and it 
is difficult, even with a cane, to part them 
asunder. Thus they proceed for hours, 
avoiding the light of the sun, and seeking 
instant shelter from the first drops of 
rain, which kills them, till they reach a 
plantation with young leaves. An amus- 
ing feature in the character of these ca- 
terpillars is the irresistible impulse that 
drives them, even in captivity, to “ follow 
the leader.” If a few only are placed 
under a glass, one is sure to assume the 
lead; the others range themselves in- 
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stantly one behind the other, and off they 
march in solemn procession around the 
glass, without stopping for a moment. 
But among all the strange wanderers 
of this class, there is probably none that 
has filled the world with more intense 
terror, and filled the imagination with 
wilder images, than the locust. They 
found their way early into Holy Writ, 
where they are represented as coming 
directly from the bottomless pit, and as 
ruled by a king, the angel of the bottom- 
less pit, even Apollyon. And it is no 
wonder that they should make such an 
impression ; for all of a sudden, from un- 
known birthplaces, they come forth, an 
overshadowing dark cloud, which inter- 
cepts the light of the sun and seems preg- 
nant with the wrath of heaven, to lay 
bare one country after another. ‘“ Before 
them,” an ancient writer graphically says, 
“the land is as the garden of the Lord; be- 
hind them, a howling wilderness.” Their 
home is somewhere in the far East, and 
in the mysterious heart of Africa, in 
places near a desert. There they deposit 
their éggs in the sand; when hatched by 
the heat of the sun, millions of small 
black things are seen to emerge, without 
wings, and to cover the sandy waste far 
and near with a strange, hideous multi- 
tude. And now they grow, almost visi- 
bly, with truly amazing rapidity, turning 
bright green, and developing wings; till 
one fine morning their exquisitely deli- 
cate organs scent some rich pasture afar 
off. They wait for the first faint breeze 
that stirs; and although they have no 
king, yet go they forth all of them by 
bands— bands of millions; and “the 
sound of their wings is as the sound of 
chariots of many horses going to battle.” 
As they are guided by hunger only, no 
land is safe from these fearful invaders. 
One year their hosts will turn towards 
Tadmor in the wilderness, and after de- 
vastating the palm-groves and desecrat- 
ing the marble columns of Zenobia, fall 
upon the beautiful plains of Damascus, 
which they leave utterly bare and stripped 
of their rich verdure. Another year the 
fierce plague will rise on the wings of the 
khamsin from the Sahara, wing their 
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way towards Mount Atlas, descend to 
some pass through which they can easily 
enter the provinces on the Mediterranean, 
and from thence, like the Arabs of old, 
cross over into Andalusia and Granada. 
They seem to find no difficulty in cross- 
ing seas, for they go from Barbary to 
Italy, and from Southern Africa to Mada- 
gascar, in spite of their short wings. 
They have been met with in the heart of 
Germany, and a few have even been seen 
in Scotland. No obstacle arrests their 
wanderings as they come drifting in 
countless masses before the wind, first 
with a gentle murmur high in the air, 
and then with a loud buzzing, which 
finally deepens into a continuous roar 
like that of distant thunder. In vain are 
fires kindled on the mountain-tops, and 
trenches dug across the plain. Their 
numbers are so enormous that they put 
out the fires, and fill up the trenches with 
their bodies; and onward they march, 
millions upon millions, murmuring like 
the surges of the ocean, devouring every- 
thing before them, and the living of their 
own eating the dead for lack of other 
provender. Trees are stripped of every 
leaf, till the twigs look dry and sapless; 
vineyards are left a mere black waste; 
gardens vanish in a few seconds, as if 
they had never been; and green pastures 
look like arid plains or burnt stubble. 
They enter towns and villages, fly through 
doors and windows into the houses, filling 
the dresses of men and women with their 
hideous forms, and even gnawing the flesh 
from the faces of sleeping infants. 
Neither man nor animal can stop their 
march, though both kill millions of them 
for food and in self-defence. The former 
take locusts, strip off their wings, fry 
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them in oil, broi] them on the gridiron, 
or pound them in mortars and make 
cakes of their bones. John ate them; 
the people of Syria, the Arabs and Berbers, 
the colonists of the Cape, and the Hindoo- 
Chinese, all eat. them, and esteem them a 
great dainty. Hogs devour them not 
only when mature, but plough down deep 
into the earth to search for their delicate 
eggs; and various birds appear, as if by 
magic, wherever locusts swarm, and pick 
them up with amazing rapidity. But the 
only efficient enemy they have is mois- 
ture. At the touch of descending rain, 
the locusts are paralyzed; and as they 
are drenched they die as suddenly and in 
as vast numbers as they seem to be born. 
Hence they never commence their wan- 
derings in the morning till the night-dew 
has dried on their wings. Hence, also, 
the fact that Egypt, though it lies in the 
very heart of locust-breeding regions, is 
seldom visited by the pest, being pro- 
tected by the great dampness of the air. 
A storm once seized a swarm near the 
Cape of Good Hope and threw them into 
the sea, from whence the waves washed 
them back on the low shore. They 
formed a wall from three to five feet 
high, and fifty miles long! For, unfor- 
tunately, the curse does not end with the 
devastation they cause; when they sud- 
denly die by such a visitation, they en- 
cumber the land with a black, putrefying 
mass, sometimes a whole fathom in depth, 
which infects the air far and wide, and 
produces pestilence. Surely, it is difficult 
to explain why such creatures were first 
made and are now allowed to scourge 
men so fearfully ; but “ His ways are not 
our ways, and past finding out.” 


ALBERT DURER’S STUDIO. 


In the house of Albert Durer 
Still is seen the studio 

Where the pretty Nurembergers 
(Cheeks of rose and necks of snow) 

Sat to have their portraits painted, 
Thrice a hundred years ago. 
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Still is seen the little loop-hole 
Where Frau Durer’s jealous care 

Watched the artist at his labor, 
And the sitter in her chair, 

To observe each word and motion 
That should pass between the pair. 


Handsome, hapless Albert Durer 
Was as circumspect and true 

As the most correct of husbands, 
When the dear delightful shrew 

Has him, and his sweet companions, 
Every moment under view. 


But I trow that Albert Durer 

Had within his heart a spot 
Where he sat, and painted pictures 

That gave beauty to his lot, 
And the sharp, intrusive vision 

Of Frau Durer entered not. 


Ah! if brains and hearts had loop-holes, 
And Frau Durer could have seen 

All the pictures that his fancy 
Hung upon their walls within, 

How minute had been her watching, 
And how good he would have been! 


oo 


HERO. 


BY GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, AUTHOR OF “MILDRED,” “LOST AND WON,” ETO. 


(Continued from page 583.) 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tue Percival family were divided on 
the subject of Hero. They had been 
forming diverse opinions about her for 
several weeks when at last one day they 
came to open words about her. 

“You are like a moth flying round a 
flame,” May said sharply to her brother 
Randal. “What do you keep going to 
her for? Do you think that a woman in 
the state she is could ever be anything to 
you?—or that if she could.be anything 
she would? I know very well that I 
can’t prevent you from doing what you 
like—neither I nor any of us—but I just 
say this, that, if you go on as you are 
doing now, as surely as you are sitting 
there you will get your fingers burnt.” 

“ And J say, May, that I warn you you 


had better put a bridle on your tongue!” 
Randal hotly replied. 

This was the end of the discussion, not 
the beginning of it: the beginning of it 
had been somewhat less unreserved. 

“T have no patience with Hero Tre- 
velyan! How any girl so ill as she is can 
go on in the way she does to try and 
make people admire her, I declare I can- 
not think!” Miss Percival said. “Did 
any of you see her to-day with all her 
hair lying about her? I asked her if she 
had just been washing it and was afraid 
it wasn’t dry.” 

“But, May, I am sure you know she 
often has it so,” Alicesaid. “I have seen 
it several times,—and most beautiful hair 
it is.” 

“Oh yes—of course! Everything about 
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Miss Trevelyan is beautiful in your eyes,” 
May said, and gave a scornful laugh. 

“And everything very much the re- 
verse in yours, May,” Randal interposed 
quietly, lifting up his eyes for a moment 
from the book that he was reading. 

“That isn’t true, Randal.” 

“Tt isn’t very far from the truth, I 
think.” 

“JT never denied that Miss Trevelyan 
was handsome; I never thought of deny- 
ing it.” 

“You must have been blind, I should 
say, if you had.” 

“ But I certainly don’t rave about her, 
as the rest of you do.” 

“My dear,” her mother said, “I don’t 
think you have any right to accuse me 
of raving about her.” 

“Well, no, mother, I have not: I think 
you have at moments a pretty shrewd 
suspicion that you don’t like her, But I 
am speaking of Randal and Alice, and I 
say this, that, though it does not matter 
for Alice, it matters for Randal,—and if 
no one else chooses to say so to him, I 
say it.” 

“And what do you mean by saying 
it?” Randal asked, with something in his 
voice that answered to the sudden flash 
that came into his eyes. 

“Randall—my dear!” Mrs, Percival 
exclaimed hastily,—but May went on 
quite undisturbed by her mother’s inter- 
ference. 

“You know very well what I mean,” 
she answered. ‘You know that for the 
last fortnight you have been doing every- 
thing you can to make excuses for seeing 
her.” 

“T have not been making excuses for 
seeing her,” he said. “But even if I had, 
what right have you to interfere with 
me? I tell you once for all, May,” he 
said passionately, “I will not submit to 
have you do it! If you choose to take 
absurd notions into your head about me 
I cannot help it, but I can keep you, and 
I will keep you from speaking of them 
to me!” 

And then May laughed contemptuously, 
and made the answer that I have written 
above, 
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May Percival, you perceive, was not a 
wise woman. She was very impetuous 
and very self-confident; She prided her- 
self upon her disdain of lies, and upon her 
steady practice of the doctrine that the 
truth is to be spoken always,—the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. She 
was the kind of girl who, if she had 
thought you were a fool, would have told 
you so; and if she had known some un- 
fortunate fact concerning you or your be- 
longings that you yourself were ignorant 
of, she would have informed you of it, 
wholly without regard to whether it was 
necessary that you should become ac- 
quainted with it or not. She was not a 
very easy person to live with, nor a very 
pleasant person, though, as Captain Lin- 
coln had told Hero, she had more good 
qualities in her than appeared upon the 
surface, But she was not a favorite 
with almost any one. Her mother and 
Alice were both a little afraid of her, and 
Randal was frequently on bad terms with 
her,—which, clergyman though he was, 
was perhaps not very much to be won- 
dered at, seeing that in her enthusiasm 
for truth she was in the habit of speaking 
her mind freely to him, as she had done 
just now, in Beason and out of season, 
whenever she thought the occasion called 
for it, 

He went home to his own house to- 
day burning with indignation against her, 
and with a passionate desire to defend 
Hero from her bitter tongue. It was 
true that Hero was nothing to him, he 
said,—nothing but a beautiful woman, 
unjustly and cruelly attacked, but none 
the less for that did he want to take her 
part. He might fairly have considered, 
perhaps, that, ifshe was unjustly attacked, 
Miss Trevelyan was a person perfectly 
capable of standing up for herself; but he 
did not consider this. It was pleasanter 
to him to think of her as needing protec- 
tion, and to picture his own arm as pro- 
tecting her. He had seen Hero some 
half dozen times or so, and I do not know 
that in the course of these visits he had 
formed a very correct opinion of her. 
When he imagined himself acting:as her 
knight I rather think he had not, I think 
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if he had put the case before Hero her- 
self, and suggested the necessity of his 
protecting her from May, she would have 
been pretty keenly alive to the comedy 
of that arrangement. For Hero was not 
unlikely to be a perfectly good match for 
Miss Percival. 

But yet, though she might have laughed 
at his idea of defending her, in other re- 
spects Hero did not laugh at Randal Per- 
cival, but did indeed quite the reverse of 
laugh at him. ‘He seems to me such a 
curious repetition of Dndley,” she said, 
after the first time that she had seen him. 
“They are more like brothers than cou- 
sins,—almost like twin brothers.” And 
with the notion of this likeness strongly 
in her mind, she came to treat him, al- 
most from the first, with a frank cordial 
kindness that was as far removed as her 
treatment of Dudley himself was removed 
from caprice or coquetry. 

She used to like him to come and talk 
to her. He was a refined, thoughtful, 


gentlemanly man,—a little grave perhaps 
(but in certain moods Miss Trevelyan did 


not mind gravity), a little given to talk 
on subjects that were above her, or that 
at least assumed an amount of knowledge 
in her that she did not possess; but then 
Dudley was also in the habit of talking to 
her in this way, and so it seemed rather 
natural to her,—and it was a better way, 
she said to herself, than Fred’s, who looked 
down upon her too much ever to waste 
thoughts or words upon her that were 
worth anything. She was a proud wo- 
man, and she had silently resented Cap- 
tain Lincoln’s doing this before now,— 
though perhaps, if she had been just to 
him, she would have known that she had 
only herself to thank for it. 

She liked to listen to Mr. Percival 
when he talked. Apart from all her fol- 
lies, this girl had head and heart both,— 
a large heart that knew how to be very 
grateful to people who were kind to her, 
and a head that something might have 
been made of, if she had been brought up 
differently. ‘I don’t know many women 
with more natural capacity than Hero 
has,” Mr. Lincoln had said to his 
brother once. “But of course she is 
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ignorant; she has been half idle all her 
life.” 

- “The more brain such women have, 
the more power they get to do mischief,” 
his brother had curtly replied. 

But this reply had been made a good 
while ago, and Captain Lincoln would 
hardly have given so rough an answer to 
a similar remark now. He had begun to 
be more charitable by this time to Hero, 
and to be too much touched by her to be 
always ready to run her down. 

It was not to be wondered at if Hero 
found it less pleasant to be with Frede- 
rick Lincoln than with Mr. Percival, 
Randal was always so courteous to her, 
so considerate, so deferential; and yet, at 
moments, perhaps, Miss Trevelyan found 
that to talk to Fred was rather the more 
amusing occupation of the two. When 
she was languid and ill, she liked Randal 
to talk to her; when her spirits were 
good, she preferred Fred. That is, she 
preferred him as a source of entertain- 
ment; not asa man. As a man, she said 
she liked the other best. “For he is 
much more like a Lincoln than you are,” 
she would tell Fred. ‘“ He isso like Dud- 
ley that my heart warms to him. Where- 
as, you know, you are not like Dudley a 
bit.” 

“Who are you like, I wonder?” she 
asked him one day. ‘ Do you take after 
your mother’s people? You don’t in 
some things, I know; for that is a lovely 
face of your mother that Dudley has in 
the picture at home.” 

“ And you seem rather to resent that 
I don't resemble it,” he answered her. 
“Do you think it would be very likely 
that I should?” 

“ You might resemble it more than you 
do. I can’t think why you are so unlike 
everybody—in character and everything 
else.” And she lay looking him specula- 
tively in the face, with a look that he felt 
to be curiously and maliciously divested 
of every appearance of taking human in- 
terest in him. 

It was one day about the New Year— 
ap afternoon when it had happened that 
they were alone together. He was not 
unfrequently alone with her when he 
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read to her, and he had been reading to 
her to-day; and then, before he went 
away, she had been seized with this fancy 
of speculating about him, 

“No, I can’t think who you take af- 
ter,” she said. “ You seem to me quite 
unlike anybody connected with you. 
None of them that I know have got the 
same faults that you have; and as for 
your virtues— Do you know,” she said 
suddenly, quickening her tone, “ there is 
just one thing I do heartily like in you, 
and that is your being so honest as you 
are. I do think, Captain Lincoln, you 
are one of the most honest people I ever 
knew.” 

“That is what you think, too, of May 
Percival, isn’t it?” he said. 

“No, it is not. May Percival’s honesty 
is a detestable thing; it ought never to 
be called by so good aname. But yours, 
on the other hand, is the best thing about 
you. I have always looked upon it as 
your redeeming quality,” Miss Trevelyan 
said coolly. 

“ Well, if you mean that you look upon 
honesty as a redeeming quality of men in 
general, as opposed to women, I think I 
should agree with you there,” he said,— 

“God bless me!” she ejaculated, and 
lay staring at him,— 

“But as for my especial claim to be 
called honest, I don’t think you can know 
much about it. You simply feel, I sup- 
pose, that my honesty is greater than 
your own.” 

He had considered for a moment before 
he said these last words; and after he 
had said them, he was rather sorry that 
they had escaped his lips, for the blood 
came to the girl’s face, Perhaps—be- 
cause, bold as she was, she was sensitive 
too—she felt them as a rebuke that she 
half deserved ; for was she not conscious, 
if she was conscious of any of her faults 
at all, that in little things, in one sense at 
least, she was not always honest? In all 
great things, a truer-hearted woman than 
she was never lived; but how could she 
be the coquette that she was, and be 
baldly and simply honest in every little 
word and act? She loved the truth; and 
yet, in a hundred little things, she knew 
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that she was not wholly simple and true. 
She was not, and she could not be. How 
could she play with people, as she loved 
to play with them, if she was not allowed 
her feminine wiles and ways, her affecta- 
tions and bits of acting—that hurt no- 
body, she always said? But still (though 
she was sure they hurt nobody !)—-still, - 
when Frederick Lincoln said, “ You feel, 
I suppose, that my honesty is greater 
than your own,” she felt the truth of his 
reproof; and it was a reproof that had in 
it something of a sting. 

They had been having rather a plea- 
sant hour or two together, for he had 
been reading a book to her that she 
liked; and she had been, until just now, 
in a gentle enough mood. But her gentle 
moods—as far, at least, as Captain Lin- 
coln was concerned with them—had often 
sudden terminations; aud his last words 
had turned her humor, as the wind turns 
a weathercock. 

“T did not mean that, and you knowI 
did not mean it,” she said to him quickly. 
“But you always misjudge me about my 
truthfulness. You have always done it, 
and I suppose you always will.” 

“T don’t want to misjudge you,” he 
said gravely. 

“But if you do?” And she turned 
her eyes suddenly upon him, with a sad, 
half-childlike appeal in them. “ You 
have such a stern, hard way of judging 
people. sometimes, you know. You set 
up your own standard of right and 
wrong, and then if poor faulty people 
differ from it you have no mercy on them, 
At least, you never have mercy on me, 
You always think I should be something 
quite different from what I am; and then, 
because I can’t be that, you condemn > 
me.” 

(All which was a very artful speech 
of Miss Trevelyan’s, framed for the ex- 
press purpose of getting the upper hand 
of him.) 

“T don’t know what makes you accuse 
me in this way just now,” he said. “I 
am not condemning you at present.” 

“ Not when you say I am dishonest?” 
And her voice was not wholly pathetic 
now, but had something of a keener ring 
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in it; for she coyld mix play and earnest 
curiously together sometimes, in a way 
that she herself could not have explained, 
and that often baffled and bewildered 
those who listened to her. 

“ You put it much too seriously when 
you say that I call you dishonest,” he 
answered her, “Ido not call you dis- 
honest; not certainly in any deep sense.” 

“Only you would not trust me?” 

She said this sharply. No jesting at 
all in her voice now, and all her acting 
and coquetry fleeing suddenly from her. 

He looked at her, half understanding 
her, perhaps, and did not answer her for 
a moment; then— 

“No,” he said deliberately, “I would 
not trust you. I do not mean in any 
great thing,” he added quickly; “ that is 
different. I am not speaking of great 
things, but of small.” 

She had turned away her face after 
his first words—he did not know why. 
After he had answered her, she did not 
speak again; and during the silence that 
followed, he began to reproach himself 
for what he had said to her. Why had 
he spoken so harshly, thrusting his rough 
truth upon her? Granting even that it 
was a truth, why need he have taken a 
page out of May Percival's book? 

They were both silent for a little while, 
and then— 

“ Miss Trevelyan, I am afraid you are 
angry with me?” he said abruptly. 

In answer, she suddenly turned her 
face to him again ; a face half-defiant, but 
with something in the eyes—a moisture 
from tears not quite sent back—the sight 
of which struck him like a blow. 

“ Well, and I may be angry, may I 
not?” she said quickly. “I am not 
strong enough to stand up for myself, so, 
being only a woman, there is nothing 
else for me to do but to be angry. Not 
that I suppose that will be any good,” 
she added, with a sudden bitterness that 
was rare in her; “for if you mean to 
think hardly of me, Frederick Lincoln, 
you will go on doing it, whether I am 
angry or not,” 

“TI do not think hardly of you,”~he 
said earnestly. One of her hands was 
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lying near him, and he looked at it, and 
for a moment longed and was tempted 
to take it into his own; but, as -was 
wisest, he resisted that temptation, “TI 
do not think hardly of you,” he repeat- 
ed; “I think you are a woman whom 
no one could know long with indiffer- 
ence—whom no one could help admir- 
ing—” 

“Yes—but whom you would not 
trust,” she said. 

He could make no answer to her, for 
Grace at that moment opened the door; 
then one or two of the others came in, 
and any further talk with Hero alone was 
impossible. It was past six o'clock, and 
the Percivals were to have people to 
dinner, 

“Ought you not to be away, Fred?” 
Grace said to him presently ; and then he 
had to go. 

Hero gave him her hand in a wholly 
passive way when he bade good-by to 
her. If he could, he would have said 
some parting word then, to make his 
peace with her; but she would not let 
him. She insisted on speaking to some 
one else at the moment that he went to 
her, and taking almost no notice of him 
at all. 

“T did not mean to hurt her,” he said 
to himself, half remorsefully, as he went 
home. “I had no idea that she would 
have been so hurt by such a thing. But, 
after all, she was in the right, and I had 
no business to say what I did.” 

And then he thought to himself, and 
took a certain sort of pleasure in thinking 
it, that he would go back again in the 
morning and ask her to forgive him, 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was a very pleasant party at the 


Percivals’. The Percivals always did 
give pleasant parties. They made a point 
of knowing a large number of people, and 
as at Torquay there are always numerous 
strangers coming and going, their enter- 
tainments, in addition to various other 
excellencies, had all the charm of variety. 

Captain Lincoln made his appearance 
this evening barely in time. Dinner was 
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announced a few moments after he enter- 
ed the drawing-room. 

“ How quickly you must have dressed,” 
Alice said to him, “I heard you come in 
not; I think, ten minutes ago. Where 
were you? Were you waiking?” 

“No; I was at Dudley’s,” Fred replied. 

He said “at Dudley’s,” not “at the 


,9 


Trevelyans’,” as he might have done with 


more reason, for, in fact, he had not seen ° 


Dudley at all; but somehow at this mo- 
ment he was not disposed to utter any- 
thing that would suggest Hero’s name. 
“T was at Dudley’s. I did run myself a 
little short for time,” he said. 

And then the gong sounded, and they 
went into the dining-room. 

May Percival always looked well when 
she was in evening dress, Alice had the 
more attractive face of the two, but May 
was really the handsomer woman, and 
made more impression in a room than 
Alice did. She was clever, too, and men 
liked to talk to her, and in her own way 
she contributed her full share to the suc- 
cess of her mother’s parties, and was very 
conscious that she did so,—looking down 
on Alice, or trying to persuade herself 
that she looked down on her, for the 
more foolish sort of admiration that she 
attracted. “ Alice has always half a dozen 
butterflies about her,” she would some- 
times say contemptuously, but with a 
sort of soreness and bitterness, too, in 
her contempt; for she was too clear- 
sighted not to know that, sneer at Alice 
as she would, in other people's eyes she 
wanted something that Alice had. 

She was bitter enough against Freder- 
ick Lincoln sometimes, because he, who 
knew her so much better than other peo- 
ple did, liked Alice best. The fact was, 
that Captain Lincoln found it pleasantest 
to be with Alice. He did like May, but 
May fatigued him. Her nature was too 
much at war with itself for her to be a 
soothing companion to him or anybody. 
He too, like other people, cared when 
she was in her best moods to talk to her; 
but she was often in a mood that made 
him have no desire except to get to a 
distance from her. 

She was looking handsome, but she was 
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not, perhaps, in one of her best moods 
to-night. Fred talked to her a little, but 
she gave cross-grained answers to him. 
She was disposed to be satirical, and bit- 
ter, and perverse. Possibly the poor soul 
only wanted some one—Fred or another 
—to take her authoritatively in hand, 
and give her a wholesome scolding, and 
bring her to her better mind; but then 
Fred did not feel that it was his business 
to bring her to her right mind; and so, 
when she said some sharp thing to him, 
he quietly let her go, and never guessed, 
as he turned away, that he left her heart 
bleeding. He only said to himself, “‘ What 
a pity she has such a temper!” as he went 
away, and then fell to thinking of Hero, 
and contrasting her and May together. 
“ She is handsomer than May—a hundred 
times handsomer, and with all her faults, 
she is more womanly,” he said. 

Captain Lincoln knew very well that 
Hero was in his mind a score of times to- 
night, and that he was thinking again 
and again, with a curious kind of com- 
punction, of how he had hurt her. He 
remembered, too, how that thin, white 
hand had lain so near him, and he won- 
dered if she would have let him touch it, 
could he have stayed to make his peace 
with her. He wished he could have 
stayed, and yet, perhaps, there was a sort 
of charm to him in the abrupt termination 
of their quarre] before any reconciliation 
had come between them, leaving, as it 
did, something still to be done—some- 
thing that he must say and that she must 
answer before they could regain their 
customary footing with one another; and 
this something, being very vague, gave 
scope for the play of his imagination, 
He cared enough for her to speculate, 
more than once or twice, as to the way 
in which she would receive him, and the 
words that she would say to him when 
he saw her next. 

There were some interesting people in 
the room, and Captain Lincoln got into a 
long talk with one of them, that lasted 
through most of the time they were in 
the drawing-room. He was not consid- 
ered by the Percivals to be a ladies’ man, 
and consequently he always escaped the 
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fatiguing work that those victims to so- 
ciety are expected to undergo, and was 
allowed to entertain himself after his own 
fashion, ‘‘ Which, indeed, is the only ra- 
tional fashion,” May said, in her decided 
way. “I wish for my own part that 
there were no such things as young men 
in existence, for they are only a nuisance 
to everybody connected with them. 
Now, I will say for Fred that, even 
when he was one-and-twenty, he never 
went snivelling about a room, looking 
like the blocks in a hairdresser's shop.” 

She said this when the guests were 
gone, not looking at Fred when she said 
it, to whom, indeed, since her snappish 
reply to him, she had not spoken any 
more, but yet half wanting, though still 
in a proud, perverse way, to be friends 
with him again. 

“Did I not? It is so long since I was 
one-and-twenty that I don’t pretend to 
remember,” he answered, with a laugh. 

“Do you not remember when you 
were one-and-twenty ? Ido,” she said 
quickly ; “you were here ;—on the day 
you came of age, I mean. And look, 
Fred,” she said, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, “you gave me this bracelet. I 
gave you something, and you gave me 
this.” 

“Yes, you gave me a Milton, and I 
have it yet,” he said. “Is that the 
bracelet? I recollect that I gave you 
one, but I shouldn’t have known it again. 
I remember Alice's better. Alice’s had a 
circle of pearls in it.” 

“Yes; and she lost it the first night 
she ever put it on,” May said, with one 
of her hard laughs. 

“Oh, yes. I kept it for so long—all 
the time I was at school—and then the 
first night I wore it, three or four years 
ago, it must have dropped off my arm, I 
was so sorry, Fred,” Alice said, in her 
earnest, pathetic way. 

“T daresay it was too, big for you. 
How can you ever get bracelets not to 
slip over a morsel of a hand like that?” 
Fred said, and took the pretty little hand 
in his, and laughed at it, and kissed it. 

“Qh, some bracelets are made to be 
any size you like. I never lost any 
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other except that one,” Alice said, sim- 
ply. And then, for she was fond of 
pretty toys, she began to show him her 
other jewels—her brooches and her rings. 
It was her fault and not his that he could 
not go to help May, who was lighting the 
bedroom candles, 

“Let me do this for you,” he said, 
going to her after a minute; but it was 


‘a minute too late then, and “I don’t 


need any help,” she answered curtly, 
and took up her own candlestick. 

It was no use to go to Hero early in 
the morning, for she never left her room 
before twelve o’clock, so Captain Lincoln 
stayed at home till mid-day, and then 
made his way to the Trevelyans. It 
was a mild, bright day, with a soft sea- 
breeze,—a day such as Heroloved. The 
windows in her sitting-room looked to 
the sea, and she would often have her 
couch drawn to one of them, and would 
lie looking out, and breathing the clear 
air. “I wonder if in time it will bring 
my life back to me,” Fred had heard her 
say once. He thought to himself as he 
walked along, “I wish we could get her 
down to the beach some day. How she 
would like it! I wonder if it would not 
be possible? I can fancy how much like 
a child she would show her pleasure—how 
she would lie watching and counting the 
waves!” And then he pictured her face 
to himself, lying there in the sunshine. 

At the Trevelyans’ door he met his 
brother coming out. 

“T am.just going to post my letters, 
Will you come with me ?” Dudley asked. 
And then, as they turned up the road to- 
gether, “I have been writing to Dr. . 
he said, gravely. ‘I am sorry to say we 
are all very uneasy this morning about 
Hero.” 

“ Uneasy!" Captain Lincoln echoed, 
with a quick look in his face. 

“Yes. She was ill in the night, and 
alarmed us. We had to send for Dr. 
Holland, and he has been with her twice 
again this morning. We would have 
telegraphed to town at once to see if 
—— could come down to us, but Holland 
proposes that we should wait over to-day 
for the chance of some improvement, I 
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am afraid, however, he considers it a very 
serious attack, and, in fact, we are all in 
great distress about her,” Mr. Lincoln 
said. 

It seemed as if the sunshine had all at 
once gone out of the day. For a few 
minutes, as they walked along the road 
together, Captain Lincoln did not. know 
that the sky was blue, and did not feel 
the south wind blowing in his face, 

“ But what has brought this on? She 
was as well as usual yesterday, was she 
not?” he asked at last, abruptly. 

“No; she was not well yesterday,” 
Dudley answered. ‘She has had almost 
constant sharp pain.for the last few days. 
Dr. Holland knew that, but it seems he 
mistook the cause. He says now that he 
had no idea from what she told him how 
much she was suffering. He can’t under- 
stand her bearing pain as she does, you 
see. He seems as if he was suddenly 
startled to-day for the first time into a 
comprehension of how ill she is,” 

The two men walked quietly and 
gravely to the post-office and home again. 
There was little news to-day. They were 
both thinking of Hero, but they each of 
them found it hard to speak of her. To 
Frederick Lincoln the news of her illness 
had given a shock that for the moment 
had had the effect of dulling all acute 
feeling in him of any kind. Some one 
that he knew came up to him just as they 
got back to the house, and he left Dudley 
to go up to the door alone, and stood 
talking with his friend as he might have 
done at any ordinary time. He felt a sort 
of surprise at himself that he was not 
more sorry—that even for the poor Tre- 
velyans’ sake he could not more acutely 
realize this new blow that had fallen on 
them. 

He went with Dudley to his room, and 
stayed there reading for an hour or two 
in the quiet house, seeing no one but his 
brother, and once Grace, for a few mo- 
ments, She came in with an anxious 
face, not knowing he was there, and then, 
after the manner of feeble little souls at 
the sudden meeting, when they are in 
trouble, of any new face, nearly broke 
down at sight of him, 
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“Oh Fred, are you not sorry for us? I 
knew you would be so sorry,” she said 
quickly to him, and began to tremble and 
half sob as he held her hand. ‘She has 
not been so ill from the very first,—noth- 
ing like so ill, Oh, I knew you would 
be so sorry; you are always so good to 
us, Fred,” said the poor little thing, and 
let herself be soothed and comforted by 
him as if she was a child. 

Her perfect trust in his sympathy went 
to his heart, and the sight of her tears 
and her weakness and sorrow did what 
the bare news of Hero’s illness had not 
been able to do. He could not go on 
with his book after she went away again. 
He could not read it for the thoughts that 
came between him and the page he looked 
at of Hero lying ill—perhaps lying on her 
deathbed—within a few yards of where 
he sat. The high-hearted, beautiful, brave 
woman! And he had parted from her 
yesterday with those hard angry words 
for her Jast words to him. He had re- 
membered this before—he could not help 
remembering it at, once—but he had only 
thought of it at first dully, as he had 
thought of everything else. He did not 
think of it dully now; he thought that 
he would give a thousand pounds if he 
could have seen her last night just for five 
minutes more. 

He went back to the Percivals in the 
afternoon, for he had engaged to go out 
after luncheon with the girls, and then 
he had to meet their inquiries, and they 
jarred upon him. 

“ Miss Trevelyan worse, is she?” May 
said, ‘ Well, I am sure I don’t wonder 
at it, considering the way in which she 
has been going on. Anybody else as ill 
as she has been, ever since she came, 
would be forced to keep in their beds, or 
at any rate in their own rooms—but I am 
sure scarcely a day has passed but she has 
seen you or Randal, or us here,—or half a 
dozen of other people for what I know. I 
always thought she would knock herself 
up at last.” " 

‘“*T don’t suppose that it is seeing peo- 
ple that has made her ill,” Captain Lin- 
coln replied; but May only gave one of 
the scornful half-laughs with which she 
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usually received any expression of an 
opinion that differed from her own, and— 

“You may not suppose it, but it is far 
more likely to be the case than anything 
else,” she said. ‘I have thought from 
the first that she would lay herself up be- 
fore long.” 

And then his news had to be told to 
Alice, and Alice broke into exclamations 
of sorrow, and besieged him with ques- 
tions that he could not answer, till her 
pity and sympathy—so helpless as it was 
—moved him to a sort of unreasonable 
irritation, 

And meanwhile at the other house 
there were heavy enough hearts. 

“Yes—I have been in pain, but I 
thought I should get better. Ought I to 
have said more about it?” Hero asked 
with a sort of pathos when the doctor 
saw her first. ‘“ You see, my people here 
are all so good that when my finger aches 
in a new way they make themselves un- 
happy about it, and so I can’t bear to tell 
them when I am worse than usual, I 
thought this would go away—as other 
things have gone; I did not suppose it 
would get bad like this.” 

She was suffering acute pain when she 
spoke so,—pain so sharp that she could 
scarcely speak at all, For a week past, 
they found out now, there had been in- 
flammation at the hip-joint, which had at 
last suddenly and violently increased, 

“We shall be able to subdue it, I trust,” 
Dr. Holland said; “ but if there is no visi- 
ble improvement in the course of four-and- 
twenty hours, I think we had better try 
if we can get Dr. to come down.” 

So Mr. Lincoln had written to Dr. : 
to prepare him for the telegram that 
might follow, and through the day and 
night they watched by Hero’s side, anxi- 
ously looking for some change in her; 
but no change for the better came. 

She was so ill all day that she could 
not hide her suffering, nor, brave though 
she was, could she do more than speak 
some few words now and then to com- 
fort them. 

“Tt is so hard to have no more power 
than this over one’s self,” she said once,— 
“to be such a slave as this to a little pain,” 
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“ Ah, my darlings, what a burden I am 
to you!” she cried to them again at an- 
ather time. ‘Look how I wear you out! 
If I were only once well again—only 
once well—how I would try to make it 
up to you,” And then she took Mrs, Tre- 
velyan’s hand that she was holding in 
hers, and kissed it, and laid her cheek 
upon it, 

It was always thus—that when Hero 
was most ill then all her better nature 
came most into prominence, and the more 
she suffered the more she showed the un- 
selfishness and sweetness, and real noble- 
ness that were in her, All those follies 
and vanities of hers were but as a cloak 
that she threw away from her whenever 
the need came to prove herself good and 
true. 

She was no better the next morning, 
and so then they telegraphed to Dr. : 
and late at night he came. But his com- 
ing brought no comfort to them. 

“T cannot hide from you that she is in 
great danger,” he said, as soon as he had 
seen her. And then afterwards he told 
Mr. Lincoln, speaking to him alone— 
“We may subdue the inflammation, but 
she has no strength to stand an attack 
like this. She is sadly wasted already. 
The chances are that after the inflamma- 
tion is gone she will sink.” 

“And in fact he speaks as if he had 
little hope of saving her,” Dudley said to 
his brother, with a break in his voice that 
went to Fred's heart. 

The two men were in Dudley's study 
alone: Captain Lincoln had been there all 
the evening, not doing any good by his 
presence, but yet kept there by a feeling, 
that it was-no use reasoning about, of 
anxiety and suspense. He had been try- 
ing to occupy himself with reading, but 
he could not read much. Now and then 
he and Dudley had talked a little, but 
their talk had been broken and disjointed. 
They had no spirit to talk together about 
ordinary things, and Dudley at any rate 
had scarcely been able to bear to speak 
of Hero. For to Mr. Lincoln Hero had 
long been as dear as his own sister could 
have been; she had made herself to him 
invariably gentle and lovable and beau- 
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tiful, and the thought of her death was 
wringing his heart. 

“You cannot understand how much 
she has been to alkof us,” he said once 
to Fred. “To you, who never took to 
her, her influence over us, I dare say, 
seems incomprehensible; but she has a 
force of character, and a power of attach- 
ing people to her that I have seldom 
known equalled.” 

And then Mr. Lincoln, sitting before 
his study fire as he spoke so, made a 
penthouse of his hand across his eyes; 
and his brother gave no answer to him. 
Did it seem as strange to him as Dudley 
thought it did, that people should love 
Hero? He took up the newspaper and 
began to read it, but he was still thinking 
of Hero while his eyes followed the words. 
He was thinking that, let her be what 
she might, let her be noble and worthy, 
as Dudley thought her, or imperfect and 
full of faults, as he did—he would give 
the largest half of all he had in the world 
to save her life. Her face had been haunt- 
ing him: since he had known about her 
danger,—haunting him with its beauty, 
that he had begun to find it so pleasant 
to look upon, and with a remembrance,— 
that was keen sometimes to actual sharp 
pain,—-of the last look that it had worn 
for him. He tried to forget that look, 
and the angry, half hurt, defiant eyes, 
and could not forget them. They rose 
up before him again and again. They 
had even already more than once brought 
a half-defined, extravagant feeling to him 
that, if she were to die, and he never 
were to see her any more, the remem- 
brance of them would make him ne- 
ver care to look into a woman's face 
again, 

Hero herself knew the danger she was 
in, for, with her usual courage, she had 
suffered them to have no concealment 
from her, 

“Grandmamma, you always tell the 
truth to me; tell me if he thinks I shall 
die?” she had asked Mrs, Trevelyan after 
Dr, had seen her. 

And then Mrs, Trevelyan told her the 
truth, with the tears running down her 
cheeks ; and the girl put her arms out to 
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her, and drew down the wet face beside 
her own face on the pillow. 

“He may be wrong, grandmamma,; I 
hope he is wrong; I will live if I can,” 
she merely said, softly, after a few mo- 
ments. ‘“ Look—I am not so very weak 
as he says; I can hold your hand—do 
you feel ?—so fast!” and she clasped it, 
with a little half-unsteady laugh. “ Peo- 
ple have been weaker than this, a great 
deal, and have not died. And, grand- 
mamma,” she said presently, half as if in 
jest, but with a soft, sweet earnestness in 
the great clear eyes, ‘I think God loves 
you too well to let me die—yow too well, 
and me not well enough, perhaps; for 
what would you do if I were to go? It 
is I who am always bad, and yet it is 
you, then, who would be punished; and I 
don’t think that would be justice, dear.” 

“Oh! my darling, hush!” Mrs. Trevel- 
yan cried, half shocked. But Hero only 
shook her head. 

“No, I don’t think that it would be 
justice ; I can’t see that it would,” she 
merely repeated, in the same meditative, 
quiet voice. 

“T do not want to die!" she had said 
already, passionately, to herself. “I 
want to live. I have been so happy! I 
am not ready yet to die.” 

But she had said this only in her own 
heart, or in silent prayers that no one 
around her heard. For, if the girl shrank 
from death, she did not let the others 
know it; she kept her weakness to her- 
self, and, even when she grew more and 
more weak, still cheered, or tried to cheer, 
those around her with her brave and ten- 
der words. “ Because, at least, one need 
not be a coward,” she said, “nor think 
one is not safe with God.” Her great 
anxiety, indeed, throughout these days, 
was always for the two who loved her 
best, far more than for herself. ‘ Dud- 
ley, you will have to be so good to them 
if I die,” she said to Mr. Lincoln once, 
with the earnest tears starting to her 
eyes. 

She was tender over them with an 
indescribable, beautiful tenderness ; her 
love following them, and her thoughts 
dwelling upon them continually. ‘“ You 





see, all the rest of you would just be 
sorry for a little while, as is right; but 
what would my two do without me?” 
she said to Dudley and Grace one day. 
“If I were to go, it seems to me as if 
the thought of them would not let me lie 
still in my grave.” 

But yet it seemed as though, in spite 
of them, she were going fast. They had 
been able to. reduce the inflammation ; 
but, as Dr, —— had warned them, the 
little strength that she had had almost 
given way. She was clinging so to life ; 
and yet, cling as she would, life was slip- 
ping from her. One day when she was 
very weak, she clasped her feeble hands 
around Mr. Trevelyan’s neck, almost with 
asob. ‘“ Grandpapa, hold me fast!” she 
said. “Oh! hold me so fast that I can- 
not get away!” 

You see, to this poor Hero Trevelyan 
life and the things of life were dear. The 
world, so far, had been sweet to her; and 
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she loved the faces that she knew, and 
the voices that had been around her from 
her childhood, It was not that she did 
not believe that in another world there 
were better things for her than these, 
But she was young; she had been very 
happy ; she was so warm in the midst of 
this close human love that was around 
her that she clung to it, and did not 
want to leave it—not even for heaven, 
where the angels’ faces would be strange 
to hei. A little more happiness here 
firs\—that was what she cried to God 
for ; a little longer time here to gladden 
those who were dear to her, and be made 
glad by them, The sun shone into her 
room on one of those winter mornings, 
and the girl held out her arms to it with 
a passionate gesture. It was part of that 
life that had been so kind to her—that 
was fading away from her—that she was 
struggling so to grasp still. 


(To be continued.) 
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In one respect the Orientals present no 
contrast in their customs to those which 
prevail in lands nearer the setting sun. 
They marry and are given in marriage. 
The manner of getting over this great crisis 
in every one’s life differs greatly, and a dif- 
ferent ceremony prevails in every sect of 
the various religions of the East. Jews, 
Moslems and Druses, Maronites and 
Greeks, Protestants and Pagans, have 
preserved the rites of their people, 
which are much more cumbersome than 
the simple forms which unite man and 
woman in the bonds of matrimony in the 
new world. A parallel description of 
these various marriage ceremonies would 
be amusing, if not instructive, and, de- 
scribed by a graphic pen, would not fail 
to interest all who have any interest in 
the married state. Whether it shall be 
our good fortune, dear reader, to go over 
this ground together, depends upon your 
patience and your interest in the subject. 
And now, to begin with, you shall have 
a report of a Syrian wedding in Mt. Le- 
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banon, according to the ceremonies of 
the Greek Church, 

An invitation reached me, one fine day 
in October, to assist at a marriage, at the 
house of Maalem Butros, a Protestant of 
long standing, and one of the principal 
men of note among the Christian Arabs 
of Syria. The wedding would be cele- 
brated the same evening at eight o’clock. 
This sudden announcement, and the ab- 
sence of all preparation, smacked of ro- 
mance, which was irresistible, and the 
invitation was accepted, 

On arriving at the time and place ap- 
pointed, the ladies were shown into the 
women’s apartment, while we of the 
other sex were seated in the smoking- 
room or parlor, on a divan, which extend- 
ed along the wall from one side of the 
room to the other. Everybody smoked, 
and discussed the peculiar merits of the 
case, which were of no little interest. 
By my side sat two venerable Greek 
priests, with long white beards; the 
bridegroom expectant was there with 
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his friends, but the bride elect was no- 
where visible. On inquiry, we learned 
that there was trouble in the camp, as 
might have been expected from a sud- 
denly improvised match in a country 
where marriage is generally preceded 
by the betrothal and a long-standing 
contract between the parents of the in- 
terested parties. 

The mother of the girl had withdrawn 
the consent she had given in the morning, 
and had fainted. After rags had been 
burned under her nose she had slightly 
revived, and had retired to another room 
to weep alone. This grief was not an out- 
burst of maternal affection, such as we 
sometimes see in America when a mo- 
ther becomes fully conscious that she is 
about to part with a beloved daughter, 
who may henceforth be the pet or the 
slave of a comparative stranger. Eight 
days before this wedding-day the girl had 
fied from her mother’s house, where she 
had been beaten and otherwise ill-treat- 
ed, and sought refuge in the house of 
Maalem Butros, whose wife was a rela- 
tive of the man she loved. 

This was, then, evidently a love-match. 
Miriam, a pretty girl of thirteen, declared 
that she would never marry other than 
her lover Girjura, a young man of twenty, 
who had avowed his readiness to kill 
himself for grief if he failed to win his 
bride. But there were two obstacles in 
his way, not to mention many rivals for 
the hand of the fair girl She was a 
member of the Greek Catholic, or Papal 
Greek Church, while he belonged to the 
Greek orthodox, in which the authority 
of his holiness the Pope is not recognized, 
The Papal priests, Greek as well as Ma- 
ronite, were therefore opposed to the 
match, and in their train followed the 
villagers belonging to their flocks; and 
owing to their intrigues with the rela- 
tions of Miriam, the mother, though con- 
senting to the betrothal, refused her ap- 
proval of the marriage. The second 
obstacle was the desire of the Greek 
Catholic Patriarch to obtain Miriam for 
his brother. Miriam was fair, young, of 
good family, and rich for a mountain 
village maiden. She had property in her 
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own right worth $3,000, in addition to 
her expectations. ‘“ Mamma” was in a 
quandary. Delay was favorable to her 
scheme of having the Patriarch’s brother 
for a son-in-law ; so, in her cunning, she 
said, let us wait till we go to Beirdt, 
where the wedding can be properly cele- 
brated. Procrastination was evidently 
her policy, but Butros was master of the 
situation. The girl was a refugee in his 
house, and her lover was his brother-in- 
law. Butros would not let the marriage 
go on without the consent of her mother, 
for fear of the consequences or from a 
sense of honor, which, by the way, did 
not prevent him from marrying his own 
wife under similar circumstances. In 
brief, the mother was induced to consent, 
but changed her mind three times that 
day. To overcome all intrigues, and to 
prevent further tricks of the girl’s rela- 
tives, Butros said to “mamma,” “ The 
marriage cannot be prevented. The 
children love each other, and will be 
married in secret in spite of all that can 
be done to prevent it. I am afraid that 
they may do this while Miriam is in my 
house, and thus bring reproach upon me. 
Now, unless you give your consent, I 
will send her back to you, and as you 
have no guards to keep a constant watch 
over her, and as her father is not alive to 
prevent it, the marriage will take place 
by stealth, and make a scandal,” The 
widow again consented at sunset, and, to 
make all sure, invitations were sent out, 
clothes were hastily thrown together, 
and “mamma” was asked to be present. 
She went, she fainted, she wept, but as 
the ceremony progressed she became in- 
terested, and was reconciled to her 
daughter when she became a bride. 
The wedding was not largely attended. 
The Papal villagers had remonstrated 
with Butros, but he defied them all to do. 
their worst; the marriage was all right 
and proper, the mother had consented, 
and the ceremony must take place. The 
Papists were not present, but Greeks and. 
Protestants were there, and we all held 
wax candles while the priests performed 
their office. 

Whether in joke or in earnest, it was 
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several times reported during the evening 
that Miriam had broken her engagement, 
but the announcement tbat she was ready 
to be married was finally made. Candles 
were placed in the hands of every one 
present who followed the priests into 
the next apartment or court, for it was 
open to the west, the roof being support- 
ed by two open arches, which looked 
toward the sea, twenty miles away. 
The priests sang with their peculiar 
nasal intonation as we marched to a 
table in the centre of the court, which 
was adorned with flowers, and two orna- 
mental lamps stood on each side of a 
glass of wine. The ladies now appeared 
from another room, using the gentle vio- 
lence which Oriental etiquette requires 
to induce the bride to present herself a 
victim at the altar. Miriam simulated 
well the reluctance she did not feel, and 
with her handkerchief over her pretty 
gazelle eyes, she subdued the sobs which 
did not indicate an aching heart. Slowly 
pushed into place by the side of the 
bridegroom, she suffered her hand to be 
placed in his, and three glistening tear- 
drops shone like pearls upon her bridal- 
veil. 

These preliminaries arranged, the priests 
began to read from their books, and the 
Greeks present responded Amen. The 
reading occasionally gave place to a 
chant, and then passages of Scripture, 
such as the account of the marriage at 
Cana of Galilee, were read, while the 
young people present were laughing 
heartily at the grotesque appearance of 
the group. Candles came suspiciously 
near beards and noses, and subdued 
merriment shocked the sensibilities of 
the priests and the bridesmaid, whose 
stern looks endeavored in vain to check 
the spirit of laughter. But, like Banquo’s 
ghost, it would not down. Even the 
bridegroom caught the infection and 
smiled, while the priests looked grim, 
and began to feel that they were per- 
forming ceremonies in a Protestant house 
that were not appreciated by its in- 
mates. 

The ladies who were present by invi- 
tation were mostly Syrians, and were 
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dressed in white, They were in a row 
ranged along the open arch, and seemed 
in their youthful beauty to suggest a 
fairy scene, in which each one, holding a 
lighted candle, represented a star light- 
ing up the dark sky, against which they 
appeared to stand, while a flash of light- 
ning, which occasionally lit up the hori- 
zon, showed that nature, though not an 
invited guest, could grace the spot with 
a candle more brilliant than the rest, 
The Greek priest, whose bonnet re- 
sembled a saucepan in mourning for the 
loss of its handle, now took a ring, and 
making with it the sign of a cross, first 
on Girjura’s and then on Miriam's fore- 
head, he repeated the operation a dozen 
times, muttering all the while the names 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, and then placed it on the hand of 
the bridegroom. This ceremony was 
subsequently repeated with the same or 
another ring, which was then placed in 
the hand of the bridesmaid. After a free 
use of the censer, which filled the room 
with its strong odor of incense, greatly 
to the disgust and frequent elevation 
of Protestant noses—which latter were 
unusually fumigated by the revengeful 
priest with a sullen satisfaction — two 
green wreaths, tied with bright red rib- 
bons, which hung down several inches in 
graceful loops, were placed on the heads 
of the happy pair. The adjustment of 
the wreaths was somewhat awkward, and 
a suppressed giggle ran through the 
audience. The ribbon hung in the bride- 
groom’s eye, greatly to his annoyance, 
and after much winking and blinking in 
vain to remove it, he took it off, turned 
it round, and replaced it. In doing this 
he caught the eyes of the Protestant 
maidens, who were laughing in their 
sleeves, to the damage of their flickering 
candles. From this moment all solem- 
nity vanished; the bride smiled, the 
bridegroom laughed, the Greeks ceased 
their nasal strains and relieved them- 
selves with a broad grin, while the 
priests tried in vain to hide their sense 
of the ridiculous in their tremendous 
beards. While one swung the censer 
with increased vigor right under the tor- 
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tured olfactories of Maalem Butros, the 
other made a grasp at the wreaths, and, 
crossing and recrossing his arms, placed 
and replaced, changed and rechanged 
them upon the heads of the bride and 
groom, while he muttered as rapidly as 
possible “ Abdallah (the servant of God), 
Girjura.” “ Abdallah, Miriam "—“ in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 
But here the wreath caught in the veil 
of the bride, and tangled the well-combed 
hair of the husband. The bride hung 
her head, and the bridesmaid, whose 
sense of propriety was troubled at this 
breach of decorum, several times put one 
hand under the bride’s chin and the 
other on her forehead, to lift the bridal 
head into position. 

The glass of wine was now brought 
into use. The elder priest gave three 
sips of it to Girjura, and three more to 
Miriam, muttering as before the formula 
of the Trinity. At this point the priests 
showed some confusion, They were con- 
fident that they had married the couple, 
but they were not agreed as to the mode 
in which the ceremony should terminate. 
It may be that as country pastors they 
were not in good practice, or that they 
were not equal to the occasion, One 
began to read and the other to sing; 
the Greeks who gave the responses en- 
deavored to check one and encourage 
the other. One yielded, but under pro- 
test, with shrugs of shoulders and shak- 
ing of head, while the victorious bro- 
ther began to walk with his swinging 
censer around the table from the right, 
The reading priest folded his book, but 
led off the bride and groom to the left. 
Of course the trains collided, and Maalem 
Butros was obliged to interfere, in order 
that the line of march might be agreed 
upon. The priests, who but recently had 
been reconciled from an enmity of years’ 
standing, sullenly fell into position and 
achieved the three rounds of the table in 
enforced harmony. 

Now the wedding was finished, and 
Girjura and Miriam were man and wife. 
Miriam kissed the hand of her mother, 
who returned the salute upon each cheek 
of the happy daughter. The mother-in- 
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law was favored with a similar mark of 
obedience from the bride, when Maalem 
Butros, the host, invited me to come for- 
ward and salute the bride. While won- 
dering whether it would be the proper 
thing for me to kiss her cheek, her brow, 
or her hand, and when just on the point 
of consulting my wife on the subject, the 
heroine of the evening approached, took 
my hand, and raised it to her lips and 
her head, after the custom of the country. 
Kissing was now the order of the even- 
ing, and all the ladies pressed forward 
to kiss the bride. A friend of mine, who 
was included in my invitation to the 
wedding, being a short man, became 
somewhat entangled in the surging mass 
of maidens, and thus met with an em- 
barrassing mishap, which, however, did 
not seem to depress his spirits. A pretty 
young lady, eager to perform her duty 
with zeal and cordiality, ‘pushed forward 
to the centre, while another buxom dam- 
sel pressed onward with equal vigor 
from another direction. Now the conse- 
quence of this counter-current was that 
the face of my laughing friend was 
pushed between that of the first lady 
and the lips of the bride just at the criti- 
cal moment, so that he received upon 
his bearded cheeks the salutes of both, 

This absurd incident broke down the 
last shade of ceremony, and the rest of 
the evening was spent in merrymaking,. 
The zugalove of the women rang out on 
the night through the village, and pro- 
claimed in unmistakable sounds that a 
marriage had been celebrated. Some 
Damascene ladies were induced to float 
out in turn upon the floor, and dance in 
their solitary undulating style, snapping 
their fingers over their heads in time 
with the notes of the Kanoon, upon 
which the son of our host was making 
music, 

Sonnets were sung in honor of the 
bride, and improvised in praise of the 
principal guests, when we separated, 
after wishing to the bride and groom all 
the happiness which the state of matri- 
mony is capable of conferring upon their 
youthful heads, 

This marriage was performed under 





difficulties, and may sot be regarded as a 
fair specimen. Under other auspices 
more magnificence of dress and greater 
ornamentation in jewelry would doubt- 
less have been introduced; but we have 
inthis wedding the use of the ring, wreath, 
and wine; two priests to perform the 
ceremony, and the emphasis given to the 
doctrine of the Trinity which charac- 
terizes all Greek weddings. The Patri- 
arch’s brother must look elsewhere for a 
mate, and other disappointed parties must 
console themselves as best they can, 
while the happy Girjura, accompanied by 
his young friends, goes through with the 
customary horseracing, throwing the je- 
reed, and other modes of rejoicing in-doors 
and out, while the honeymoon lasts. 

There are some features about this 
wedding which deserve notice. The par- 
ties, Girjura and Miriam, young as they 
are, may be taken as a type of “ Young 
Syria.” Though married according to 
the rites of the Greek Church, out of re- 
spect to their fathers, the absurd customs 
pertaining to the marriage ceremony in 
the East, such as the firing of guns, the 
horrid tum-tum and drum, day and night, 
were not observed. The bride was mar- 
ried in a high-necked dress and crinoline, 
instead of the exposed bosom and trou- 
sers of a former age. And though the 
match was opposed by patriarchs, priests, 
and relatives on one side, this love-match 
was consummated,not in the Greek Church 
butin the house of a well-known Protest- 
ant. The slow-paced Oriental arranged 
the match at sunset, and in less than three 
hours the ceremony was ended. Here 
we have love, haste, romance, and religi- 
ous toleration in an Oriental wedding. 
Surely the world moves even in Syria, 
and customs the most inveterate are sub- 
ject to the laws of change. 

Old customs, however, are retained 
with great tenacity. The Oriental wo- 
men invariably dance without help from 
the other sex, just as Herodias danced 
before the gratified and generous Herod. 
Men dance, but dance alone, and generally 
with sword in hand, They dance in wed- 
ding processions which wind through the 
streets of the towns and over the hills of 
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the villages, and sometimes two together 
attempt a mock gladiatorial display and 
bang away at each other’s shields. They 
dance with vigor, but have little grace in 
any but the sword-dance, which when 
well done is worth seeing. David danced 
before the Lord with all his might (2 
Sam, vi. 14), and to this day the dance is 
intended to show honor to some person, 
rather than as a means of personal enjoy- 
ment. It would also appear that it was 
once used as a means of worship, as we 
see in the Psalms—cxlix. 3: ‘ Let them 
praise His name in the dance;” and Ps, 
cl, 4; “ Praise Him with the timbrel and 
the dance.” But the lovers of the dance 
as practised in the New World can draw 
but little encouragement from this pecu- 
liar dance of praise for the support of 
their midnight hops and sunrise waltzes, 
The dance of joy, as practised by Jephtha’s 
daughter and the other maidens of Israel, 
and the women who went out to meet 
Saul with singing, bear great resemblance 
to that now practised in Syria. 

Another wedding of a more primitive 
character soon occurred, and agreeably 
interrupted the monotony of village life. 
No cards or notes of invitation were sent 
us, but two old men came into our house 
one morning, and, after attempting to kiss 
hands, begged us to honor the wedding 
feast then in progress. No sooner had they 
departed than two women came with a 
similar invitation to the ladies. We after- 
wards learned that invitations had been 
extended to every house in the village, 
regardless of nationality and creed, all 
alike being supposed to rejoice at the 
union for life of a man and a woman in 
the marriage relation. 

Glad to see something of the inner life 
of these mountaineers, we went ina body, 
at 4 p.m., making a party of at least a 
dozen souls, Native etiquette was in a 
measure suspended in our behalf, other- 
wise the ladies of our party must have 
presented themselves in the room of the 
bride, while the gentlemen were enter- 
tained in the public room, where male 
visitors were expected to congratulate 
the bridegroom's friends—not the bride- 
groom—for in all that immense crowd 
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there was no such personage. A wedding 
without a bridegroom may seem anoma- 
lous, but true it was, that while all this 
feasting and firing and noise was going 
on, the bridegroom was far away—thirty 
miles at least—in the Anti-Lebanon, at- 
tending quietly to his daily pursuits, 

Availing of our privileges as foreign 
guests, one of which is an exemption 
from a blind obedience to the customs of 
the country, we first entered the gentle- 
man’s reception-room, where chairs were 
placed for the ladies, while their attendants 
found seats on the cushions which lined 
the wall. This room was void of furni- 
ture other than mats and cushions; but in 
one corner stood a score of muskets and 
swords, which formed the arms as well 
as the fireworks, used in the celebration 
of the marriage, of the relatives who had 
come from a distant village to fetch the 
bride, and to usher her into the house of 
their clansman the bridegroom, 

These friends of the happy man—who 
up to that moment was enjoying the bliss 
of ignorance with respect to his future 
companion—had arrived the previous day 
on horses and camels, bringing several 
sheep and provisions enough for the three 
days’ feast, which closed with a dinner 
given to the entire village. A prudent 
measure this, in the commissariat line, 
otherwise the father of the bride would 
have been impoverished by the marriage 
of his daughter. 

These tall fellows now sat down around 
us to receive our congratulations, while 
one of their number served us with to- 
bacco and coffee. We were thanked for 
our visit, and the happiest results were 
predicted for the marriage that had been 
honored by the presence of so many well- 
wishers, 

A little diplomacy was now required 
to obtain admission for those of us who 
were not of the favored sex into the re- 
ception-room of the bride. The ladies 
were urged to enter, and, in accordance 
with civilized usage we accompanied them 
to pay our respects, while the friends of 
the bridegroom were appeased with the 
explanation that this was customary 
among the Franks. Here custom is re- 
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garded as law, and if Arabs were bound 
to conform to Arab customs, it was clear 
that Franks were bound to observe the 
customs of their country. The room was 
densely crowded, and although its only 
window was open, the effluvia was almost 
intolerable. There was no room to sit. 
All but the bride were on their feet, all 
eyes and tongue, but the poor sufferer 
decked out as a bride sat, as sit she must, 
all the day long, with her mouth closed 
and her eyes shut. When we were pre- 
sented to her she rose to her feet, and al- 
though her eyes were open they were 
modestly bent upon the ground. A 
countrywoman of ours who was a resi- 
dent of the village, and who used the pri- 
vilege of an old acquaintance, gently 
raised the light lace veil which covered 
the face of the bride, that we might see 
her distinctly. The poor girl’s nerves 
were not proof against this, and in great 
confusion, or affectation—we could not 
decide which—she hid her face for a mo- 
ment in the neck of asympathizing female 
friend. She was exceedingly tired, no 
doubt, and would have been fully justified 
in fainting for want of fresh air. Not 
being sure of making the Oriental saluta- 
tions in correct Arabic, we deemed our- 
selves on surer ground in adhering to our 
own customs, and shook hands with her. 
After wishing her much happiness in well- 
turned periods, we turned as gracefully 
as possible towards the door, which we 
hoped to reach in good order, without 
having the appearance of making a rush 
for a less offensive atmosphere, when we 
were suddenly assaulted with a liquid 
shower from some unseen enemy, which 
threw us into a little confusion. We 
wavered a little at this juncture, and 
showed some unsteadiness, I fear, as we 
cleared our eyes with our knuckles and 
handkerchiefs, A little reconnoitring 
now disclosed two women stationed near 
the door throwing rose- water in our faces, 
over our heads and persons, from a long- 
necked bulb of a bottle, in compliment to 
us each individually, and to whom, as 
soon as we could be brought to a proper 
comprehension of the honors bestowed 
upon us, we bowed politely, but still ply- 





ing our handkerchiefs with much earnest- 
ness. 

We enjoyed the mountain air exceed- 
ingly as we breathed freely outside. We 
were glad to go in, and we were quite as 
glad to get out. The bride was pretty 
enough, and wes decked out in true Ori- 
ental style of dress and jewelry, but the 
impression made on us all was a sad one. 
One of our party, a spinster, remarked 
that if she had to go through all that tor- 
ture she would never marry. We could 
but think of the poor bride’s journey on 
the morrow—a ride with closed eyes— 
upon a jerking camel, with guns explod- 
ing all around her, and of its termination 
by her admission into the house of a man 
she had never loved, and to whom she 
would bear a relation differing but little 
from that of a beast of burden. But 
people marry in all countries and in all 
ages, and it may be that in every stage of 
civilization the joys and sorrows of the 
married state may be about equally bal- 
anced. So we comforted ourselves by 
supposing that people who were married 
in this rude way might not have the ex- 
tremely delicate sensibilities that would 
have marred the happiness of a Western 
girl in being wed to a stranger, and 
treated by the contracting parties as so 
much available merchandise. 

And now, upon the supposition that 
the bride might, could, would, or should 
be happy, let us listen to the music, The 
singing and the firing of guns continued 
for twenty-four hours longer, and was 
audible day and night throughout the vil- 
lage. The attempt at music by the 
strong-throated mountaineers who were 
gathered at this nuptial feast was, to cul- 
tivated ears, a strange medley. The sing- 
ing of the women was spasmodic and 
shrill, and was made by giving the voice 
full play until the breath was exhausted, 
while the tongue moved rapidly across 
the open mouth. This quivering note, 
called the Zulagheet, thrown out upon the 
mountain air by scores of female throats 
and echoed back from the surrounding 
summits, suggested the eyrie cries of so 
many eagles in hysterics, As a novelty 
this sound may be endured, but when 
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men from whose hoarse throats have is- 
sued the war-cry from hill to hill, and 
who from childhood have been accus- 
tomed to the loud battle-songs, and to 
converse with friends across intervening 
valleys, begin to bellow in a small low- 
roofed chamber, the question suggests it- 
self, “‘ What is music?” If it is the con- 
cord of sweet sounds, then this is not 
music, But one person sings at a time, 
the others coming in on the chorus, The 
singer has no affectation of manner, pleads 
no cold or want of practice, but throwing 
his head back to give his throat fair play, 
he roars and screams without taking 
breath, until the perspiration stands out 
in beads upon his forehead ; and when his 
face becomes alarmingly red, as though 
he were upon the point of strangling, he 
gives a convulsive gasp and begins an- 
other strain on, if possible, a still higher 
note. 

All this would be painful but for the 
ridiculous element which is not wanting, 
for whenever an interval occurs of suffi- 
cient length to admit of interruption, the 
admiring listeners break forth in unison, 
if not in harmony, in a general blaat, be- 
ginning on a high key nasal and ending 
on a low key whining. Although har- 
mony is unknown among the Arabs, those 
of the towns have a somewhat more cul- 
tivated ear than the mountaineers. I 
have never been able to detect one air 
from another among the common people, 
for the song of the muleteer, the camel- 
driver, the donkey boy, and those of the 
singers at cafés and marriage-feasts seem 
to an untutored ear to be the same. 

But the science of music is not un- 
known to Arab men of learning; and a 
most complicated, intricate system it is, 
far too deep and difficult for that large 
class of unfortunates who have no prac- 
tical knowledge of music, and are not 
gifted with that other sense of music in 
the soul. 

All the Arab music I have ever heard 
was on aminor key. An Irish mission- 
ary has described it as a slow gloomy 
chant, not unlike the wail of the Irish 
keen, deprived of its sweetness, But 
whatever want of appreciation fore gners 
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may show of the native Arab music, it 
may be well for them to know that the 
Arabs fail to find anything in foreign 
music which pleases their ear. 

In neither of these weddings did I see 
any use made of the shoe, as a sign of 
authority or supremacy on the part of the 
husband, or of subjection on the part of 
the wife—and there was no throwing 
of the shoe on the departure of the bride 
“for good luck,” as it is said, or as a sign 
of the renunciation of dominion and au- 
thority over the bride by her father or 
guardian. The sword was the emblem 
of authority, both on the road for the 
bride’s protection from rival lovers, and 
in its place over the door of her husband’s 
house, under which she must pass in sub- 
mission before she can become his wife. 

At a Moslem marriage at Jerusalem, 
attended by Mrs. J., the men were not 
admitted into the women’s apartments, 
where she found about 100 Turkish ladies 
of the élite of the holy city. The danc- 
ing women rattled little bells placed on 
the forefinger and thumb of each hand, 
while two or three more sat on a rug 
playing the tambourine. Suddenly the 
call of the Muezzin was heard calling the 
hour of prayer, when several of the 
elderly ladies, more devout than the rest, 
after washing their hands and feet, imme- 
diately commenced the routine of the 
various postures of Moslem prayers—the 
dancing, singing, tambourine playing, and 
clapping of hands going on during the 
whole time. Diminutive tables were 
spread, and cushions were laid around 
them for the accommodations of the 
guests. Late in the afternoon the women 
went in procession to an upper chamber 
of the tomb of David, the residence of 
the bride, to conduct her thence by 
torchlight to the house of the bridegroom. 
A company of hired women kept up a 
constant clapping of hands and _ shrill 
singing until dark, when thirty or forty 
of their lords approached. In the midst 
of the train the bridegroom walked under 
a canopy, accompanied by torch-bearers 
and aclown. On their arrival the little 
groom, Moosa Effendi, was led up-stairs 
to the bride, whose veil he raised to ob- 
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tain a first glimpse of her face—then 
suddenly extinguished the only lighted 
candle, afterwards making a mock at- 
tempt to relight it. In total darkness 
the whole company, bride, groom, and 
all, rushed down stairs. The little pair 
were placed under a canopy; the torches 
were lighted, and amid the shrill scream- 
ing of the women, the beating of the 
tambourine and “tom-tom,” accompanied 
by the blowing of a loud whistle, the 
procession again moved on. 

Arriving at the house of the bride- 
groom’s father, these children—the bride 
nine and the groom twelve years old,— 
were gorgeously attired in their separate 
apartments. The entrance of the groom 
was hailed by loud shouts from the 
women, and he, like the bride, Dahudieh, 
was placed on a throne at the upper end 
of the court in which they were assem- 
bled, beneath an immense tent. Burning 
crusts of bread smoked upon a stand be- 
fore the throne, as an indispensable cere- 
mony, about which no explanation was 
given. The bride was now conducted to 
the middle of the court, two attendants 
supporting her train, and a slave bearing 
the sword before her. Slowly she came, 
bowing her head from side to side and 
holding her hands before her face. Here 
the groom met her, again drew aside her 
veil, and the little pair were together led 
to one of the thrones. Although the 
singing continued longer, the nuptials 
were now completed. 

At a Jewish wedding, described by 
the same lady, the ceremonies were 
somewhat similar, but even more un- 
meaning and complex. The little Jewish 
couple-—the groom about thirteen years 
of age and the bride eleven—sat under a 
canopy of brocaded gold much more lofty 
and splendid than that of the Turkish 
pair; and in lieu of extinguishing a light, 
a goblet of wine was dashed to pieces at 
their feet.* 

The marriage customs of the Bedouins 
are very peculiar and are well described 


* The description of the Turkish wed- 
ding will be found in full in Mrs. Johnson’s 
little book, entitled Hadji in Syria, 
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by Burckhardt. Thereismuch to remind 
us of the customs of the Anglo-Saxons 
in these wedding ceremonies—as in the 
armed party of horsemen who go to con- 
duct the bride to the bridegroom’s house, 
the use of wreaths, and the procession 
with torches, The ring does not seem 
to be so essential as in the Church of 
England, where marriage is not legal 
without one, though it be of any metal, 
or even leather. And there is much to 
remind the Bible reader of the wedding 
ceremonies in vogue in the days of the 
prophets, when married persons were 
conducted in great pomp and procession 
with torches and lamps to their new 
abodes—a custom described too by Ho- 
mer as prevalent in Greece, and which 
was also practised in Rome. 

In one or two respects, however, Ori- 
ental customs in regard to marriage are 
changing—and this change is in propor- 
tion to the degree of the civilization which 
creeps in fromthe West. The mariage de 
convenance continues, and probably always 
will, as it still exists in the most highly 
civilized countries—but not to the extent 
“© which it prevailed in Assyria and 
Babylon, where all the marriageable 
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young girls were publicly assembled and 
sold by the public crier, in order that the 
priees paid for those that sold well might 
be given asamarriage portion to those 
who were not handseme. Among mod- 
ern Syrians there is more aequaintance 
before marriage than formerly, and; con- 
sequently, greater opportunity for the 
parties to judge of each other’s attrac- 
tions. In respect to another change, the 
inroad of foreign tastes among the Arab 
women alarms the clergy, for the priests 
say, if the women adopt the Frank dress, 
which requires many changes of apparel 
and alters its fashions frequently, a trous- 
seau would be so expensive that young 
men would not be able to marry, and 
early unions, which are so desirable in 
the East, would be prevented. The 
costly articles of a genuine Arab ward- 
robe, says Miss Rogers in her Domestic 
Life in Palestine, last a lifetime, and are 
heir-looms, whereas the gala dresses of a 
Frank wardrobe must be renewed every 
year. Anathemas are vainly pronounced 
by the priests, who in matters of fashion 
have but little influence, for the women 
of the East, in some things, will have 
their own way. 
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Tuere are few things more interesting 
to me than a cook-book. It suggests so 
many pleasures of the table; so much of 
the home comfort; the cheerful, well- 
spread board, and the pleasant chat around 
it, that, albeit no gourmand—not even a 
gourmet—I love that class of literature. 
1 like, also, the allied study of dietetics, 
of food as a controlling power in the 
maintenance of health. Not that I would 
care to question myself, or to be ques- 
tioned, as to the relative digestibility of 
this or that viand. There is something 
detestable in the quantitative and quali- 
tative analysis of all that we eat; some- 
thing absurd in rejecting a rich pastry of 
butter and flour in the crust of a pie, and 
eating much more of both in the shape 
of our constant “bread and butter.” Gra- 
hamism I especially abhor. To corifine 


myself to the farinacez, to live on starches 
and make of my body a magnified paste- 
bucket, suggestive of bill-stickers, is not 
at all to my mind, I delight in the ani- 


mal foods, All that Peter saw in the 
sheet I devour, besides fish, oysters, eels, 
écrevisses, frogs, scallops, clams, and more 
particularly soft-shelled crabs. I am a 
dietetic universalist. With good cook- 
ery, all the compounds of nitrogen, car- 
bon, and hydrogen—save some anthracite, 
charcoal, diamonds, and a few others of 
the fixed forms of the second—may be 
made to approve themselves to my palate. 

And here we strike the key-note of 
the subject of food, if food is something 
which, taken into the stomach, may be 
converted by the cunning chemistry of 
nature into muscle, fat, brain, or bone. 
There are soft tissues and hard tissues to 
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be fed. To starve any one of them is to 
bring disease. For the hard tissues we 
must have lime and phosphorus. For 
the softer portion of our frame we want 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
a little each of soda, potash, magnesia, 
chlorine, sulphur, iron, and a few other 
articles usually sold in shops. 

All these things we common people 
procure with greenbacks, and to our infi- 
nite pain and sorrow. The ox goes di- 
rect to mother nature and finds them in 
the herbage of the fields. From the 
teeming soil he derives not only the 
muscle which we know as lean beef, but 
the suet that enwraps his entrails and 
the lime that builds his bones. If we 
were to go to grass like Nebuchadnezzar 
we could do the same, and realize the 
vegetarian notion. But we cannot go 
to grass. Our teeth are wrongly con- 
structed. The ox has four stomachs, and 
we have only one. He ruminates. With 
us that habit would be considered im- 
polite. And again we have a fancy for 
living threescore years and ten, and oc- 
casionally, by reason of great strength, 
exceeding that limit. The ox wears out 
at about the age when real life begins 
with us. Herbivorous animals—perhaps 
the gods love them—die young. They 
overwork their numerous stomachs. 
They elaborate as good muscle, as healthy 
fat, as firm and compact bone as we; 
but they do it from the raw material 
and wear out their machinery at a terri- 
ble pace. We of the genus homo are the 
refiners and not the miners, Weare the 
forestallers of the market, not ourselves 
delving in the bowels or scratching the 
surface of the earth, but delegating that 
duty to our employés—the cattle, the 
swine, the sheep, the fish, yea, and the 
reptiles. Let them go through with the 
intermediate processes. We shall profit 
by their labors, Vegetarianism is a pure 
democracy, in which man levels himself 
with the beast and desecrates his di- 
gestion. 

Stop there. Nature must not be de- 
rided. She herself is a skillful com- 
pounder of luxuries, She has set up 
machines that do not walk like cattle or 
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swim like fish, but which have in them- 
selves a very perfect life. Some things 
she matures and sends them direct to 
our lips, fresh from her bounty, beautiful 
to the eye, sweet to the smell, and de- 
licious to the palate. Her chemistry is 
sublime. She delegates her coarser work 
to the animal creation. Her refinements 
she offers from her own bounteous hand; 
ready to eat at once. She has apples, 
pears, peaches, grapes, melons, pine- 
apples, bananas,—a world of lovely fruits 
and esculents, These come to us direct 
from the common mother, luscious and 
delicious. No gross animal stands be- 
tween us and them. Here we need no 
intermediator. 

In England they have studied this sub- 
ject of diet very thoroughly and scien- 
tifically, but in such a way as we de- 
voutly pray we may never have oppor- 
tunity to do on this side the water. 
A little while since I read a careful re- 
port from the Registrar-general of Eng- 
land—officially the King-doctor of the 
Realm—of the food which the “ lowest- 
fed classes” were able to purchase. The 
classes referred to are household weav- 
ers, tailors, and others of that sort. The 
Registrar is accurate—indeed there is a 
painful truthfulness in all his report— 
and reduces food to its chemical ele- 
ments, the four great gases. Of these, 
hydrogen and oxygen are cheap; they 
cost practically nothing. But carbon and 
nitrogen are cash articles; our purses 
must bleed for them; and the Registrar- 
general reveals the ugly fact that a large 
class of Englishmen live on less than 200 
grains of nitrogen and 4,000 grains of 
carbon daily, and that this quantity is 
just sufficient for “the prevention of 
starvation diseases,” such as typhoid, 
marasmus, diarrhoeal complaints, scurvy, 
and consumption. The experience of 
armies and hospitals, and the researches 
of British sanitarians, furnish some capi- 
tal statistics for study in connection with 
diet. Before approaching them, it will 
be well to give a glance at the subsidiary 
foods, such as lime, phosphorus, soda, and 
iron. Laying hens have an_ instinct 
which leads them to eat pebbles of lime- 
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stone, whereof they make egg-shells, and 
they have, moreover, an appetite for the 
various sulphurets of iron, of which they 
find enough somewhere to give the 
golden color to the yolk of the egg, and 
the black tinge to the silver spoon which 
lifts it from the boiling water at the 
breakfast table. But we wise, reasoning 
men, needing the lime for our bones, re- 
fuse to take it so directly in our mouths, 
Nature swindles it down our throats in 
the water we drink. So, too, with the 
other salts we must have—the iron, 
soda, phosphorus, potash, and magnesia. 
Either in our water or in the vegetables 
we eat, or if not in them in our animal 
food, we are coaxed and beguiled into 
taking our daily dose of salts, whether 
we will or no. Nature always has her 
treacle ready to cover the bad taste of 
the brimstone. 

So it happens that we do not seek for 
this class of foods, except the soda and 
the chlorine we get in our table-salt, Ap- 
petite has given us a strong desire for salt 
—the same instinct that lures the deer to 
the salt-lick—and we take the pains to 
have it always present in the kitchen and 
the dining-room. But the others, the 
potash, iron, magnesia, and phosphorus, 
are not instinctive. We consume them 
unwittingly, and the pleasant fruits, the 
sapid vegetable juices, all the fine flavors 
of the lunch and the dessert are the re- 
wards we have for taking our daily modi- 
coum of medicine. 

The main body of our food, however, 
is capable of being resolved into two 
chemical groups, each having a distinct 
physiological relation. We have, first, 
foods which are chemically nitrogenous, 
and physiologically devoted to the build- 
ing up of our muscular systems; and, 
second, food chemically carbonaceous, 
and designed to maintain the animal 
heat, All vegetables are somewhat ni- 
trogenous, but the great source of supply 
is in the lean meat or the nitrogen of 
animals. We find our carbon, our fuel, 
in the starches and fats. To avoid a 
technical disquisition, or a tone too scien- 
tific for a popular argument, we must ask 
the reader to accept as a fact that all va- 
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rieties of food may be accurately grouped 
into four classes, and that two of these 
may be consolidated as one. 

1, Lean meats and other forms of albu- 
men, animal or vegetable, 

2. Starches. 

3. Fats. 

4. Salts, 

We may omit sugars, because we may 
narrow this classification somewhat by 
consolidating the second and third classes 
into one, for starch is only an imperfect 
unmanufactured sugar, and sugar is only 
an imperfect unmanufactured fat, Ina 
bushel of Indian corn there are thirty 
pounds of starch; treated with sulphuric 
acid, the starch can be converted into 
just thirty pounds of sugar; and the 
sugar is again convertible, by vital chem- 
istry, into an amount of fat—how much 
we do not exactly know. So we may 
eat fats, butter, farinaceous foods, and 
sugars indifferently. So long as we get 
enough of either we shall keep warm. 

But neither of these, in whatever 
quantity, wili give us the brawn we 
need, For that we must have the albu- 
minoid, nitrogenous forms of food. A 
German physiologist starved ducks to 
death on butter. The poor fowls bled 
grease at every pore, fairly dripped with 
fatness, and died of a true starvation, 
Pure starch would have produced the 
same condition, while any ordinary meat, 
except white of egg, would have contain- 
ed fat or carbon enough intermixed to 
have kept the ducks alive. But few of 
the unmanufactured starches are pure. 
Wheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, rice, 
potatoes, et cetera, all contain a certain 
amount of vegetable albumen, so that a 
person may subsist upon them in tolera- 
ble muscular condition. To get this small 
proportion of gluten one must eat enor- 
mously. Many vegetarians have been call- 
ed gluttons, simply because they ate four 
times the carbon they needed, in order to 
swallow with it enough nitrogen to keep 
them “on their muscle.” This is a great 
waste of digestive power, and it is far 
more economical—more human and less 
beastly—to eat nitrogen directly in lean 
meat and eggs, 
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All forms of diet which vary from the 
just ratio of the two essentials, or in 
which either of them is notably deficient, 
are a sort of starvation, in the truest and 
worst sense of that word. The man who 
eats nothing starves alike all over—in 
blood, bones, fat, and flesh, He has no 
sickness, and if he does not die too soon, 
may be fed up to standard again without 
developing any diseased action. But 
when he is half starved, when one ele- 
ment is present and the other wanting, 
the balance of the system is destroyed. 
Confine a person to pure, soft rain water, 
with finely bolted bread, and his bones 
will finally become a jelly. Feed him 
exclusively on fats, and degeneration of 
the muscles will be added to that of the 
bones. Deprive him of phosphorus, and 
the brain will lose its intellectual power. 
There are special foods for special pur- 
poses in the system. To withhold one 
of them is to impair some vital function 
primarily, and secondarily to injuriously 
affect all others. Hence physiologists 
have come.to speak of “starvation dis- 
eases” occurring in people who have 
never suffered the actual pangs of hunger. 

Obviously what goes into a human 
body must come out. We eat an aver- 
age of one and a half tons of food per 
annum. What becomes of it? Physi- 
ologists have endeavored to study the 
gain and waste of the system in such a 
way as to show how much we ought to 
eat, and of what sorts of food our diet 
ought to be. To weigh the man, then 
weigh his food, and carefully analyze the 
tangible excreta, and finally weigh the 
man again, was the process adopted. It 
is subject to numerous and fatal errors 
and difficulties, owing to the numerous 
and imponderable outlets of waste, espe- 
cially the skin and the lungs, which are 
wonderfully active in throwing off effete 
material. Yet in the intimate study of 
food these half-chemists and half-physi- 
ologists have taught us a world of truth, 
and we should be duly thankful A 
coarser, and therefore more practical 
method of solving this problem is that of 
watching the effects of special foods on 
large numbers of men in prisens, schools, 
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and hospitals but best of all in great ar- 
mies. Fortunately for science—but not 
so fortunately for the men experimented 
on—the army rations of all nations are 
purely empirical. They are merely tra- 
ditional—and the best of all these tradi- 
tions is “a pound of beef and a pound of 
bread per diem”—and most of them are 
badly arranged, as may be seen in the 
mortality recorded among troops in con- 
cededly healthful situations, well clothed, 
and, so far as quantity may count, well 
fed. Most army rations weigh enough 
or too much, They are too bulky or 
heavy for transportation. 

Army men who have intelligently dis- 
cussed this matter, have agreed upon a 
standard of health known as the “athle- 
tic constitution,” in which the greatest 
powers for the endurance of fatigue are 
combined with the strongest resistance to 
the vicissitudes of climate and the onsets 
of disease. It is easy to recognize this 
condition when we see it in the horse or 
the mule, and to the educated eye quite 
as easy in the man. The full rounded 
figure, the soft supple skin through which 
the play of the muscles can just be seen, 
the springy step and cheerful temper, are 
the outward signs of an inward good di- 
gestion and assimilation. Under great 
fatigue this condition trains down to a 
lean, wiry, butstill vigorous frame, attend- 
ed by a sharp appetite and a peculiarly 
firm and set expression of the counte- 
nance. To maintain the “ athletic consti- 
tution” is the great problem of the army 
sanitarian, and men in peaceful life may 
well join him in its study and solution. 
It can be done. It requires only careful 
study of existing facts. The hard-labor 
prisons furnish an excellent field for ob- 
servation, The result can be settled as 
easily as in the case of farm animals. We 
know, in the latter case, that twelve 
pounds of oats and fourteen pounds of 
hay, daily, will keep an average-sized 
horse at fair labor in vigorous condition. 
Overworked or imperfectly sheltered it 
costs more food to “keep him up.” 

The same accuracy is attainable in a 
large prison. Here are a thousand men, 
each having an allotted daily toil, speci- 
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fied hours of rest and repose, equal relief 
from the responsibilities and outside 
temptations of life, uniform shelter, and 
precisely so much food per diem. The 
idiosyncrasies of individuals will be al- 
most the only cause of variation, yet 
these will balance each other, and in the 
doctrine of chances we shall find that the 
aggregate will express the full truth. If 
we find that under a given diet our pris- 
oners are maintained in the “ athletic con- 
stitution,” we shall know that they have 
food enough, and of sufficient variety. If 
they grow thin and feeble, we may under- 
stand that they are suffering either par- 
tial or general starvation, The intelligent 
observer can detect which. In 1862, af- 
ter the miserable failure of the “Strag- 
glers’ Camp,” near Alexandria, Va., the 
authorities built a true “Convalescent 
Camp” in a well-watered and well-drain- 
ed locality. When completed, as it prac- 
tically was about May, 1863, a fine op- 
portunity was afforded for observing the 
absolute average weight and character of 
food required to build up men to the 
“athletic constitution.” All the cooking 
was done in one kitchen, and from three 
thousand to six thousand men took their 
meals in two cupacious dining-rooms. 
The data were very plain—so much ni- 
trogen and carbon to so many men. 

The men were below par. They had 
not only to supply their daily waste, but, 
being convalescents, had to labor under 
the inconvenience of imperfect machinery 
of digestion and whimsical appetites ; had 
also to build up what had been torn down 
by the ravages of disease. In building 
operations we make the distinction be- 
tween ordinary wear and tear and extra- 
ordinary repair. The latter was the rule 
in this case. Each man ate all he wanted 
of such food as there was. Without hav- 
ing been scientifically studied, the ar- 
rangement of the diet was practically the 
same as that prescribed by Prof. Christi- 
son of Edinburgh for the Army of the 
Crimea—say forty ounces of mixed food ; 
or, “ water-free,” twenty-eight ounces of 
solid food daily, of which one-third was 
nitrogenous and two-thirds carbonaceous, 
The cooking was far above the average 
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excellence, and it was found and demon- 
strated that twenty-four ounces of mixed 
food, ‘‘water-free,” in the proportions 
above named, was sufficient to restore the 
athletic constitution in a class of men 
comfortably housed, well clothed, and 
sufficiently exercised in camp police to 
give them appetite, 

This was really an advance in dietetic 
science, It indicated nearly the proper 
amount and quality of food required by 
men comparatively idle and properly 
protected, From that it became evident 
that a more liberal allowance would be 
needed to produce the same result in 
others subjected to greater exposure and 
fatigue. Compare this diet with that 
proposed by Prof. Christison for troops in 
campaign, and we find that the latter 
furnishes just about the margin of increase 
we might expect. In a word, excluding 
water, we want about twenty-eight 
ounces daily of dry food, one-third of 
which shall be nitrogenous (albuminoid) 
to support a man under the ordinary fa- 
tigues and exposures of the field, when 
he sleeps upon the ground at night and 
marches about fifteen miles by day. It 
is the same problem already solved in the 
case of the working horse, 

There is an element which I have eli- 
minated from this discussion, because I 
speak only of food proper, and not of 
those effects produced by alcoholic and 
narcotic substances, misnamed as stimu- 
lants, which are really incompatible with 
the full athletic constitution, nor will I 
write a temperance lecture to an audience 
of whom so few may need it. But it is 
almost indisputably established that the 
effect of alcohol and tobacco is to retard 
the waste of the system, so that an amount 
of food very much smaller than that I 
have named as requisite will support the 
body in good flesh and apparent athletism. 
It is not that these drugs are actual foods 
or contribute anything of true nutriment, 
save, in the case of alcohol, of carbon. 
Yet they delay waste and husband re- 
sources otherwise acquired, It is a poor 
economy. An actively working machine, 
one which burns much fuel and produces 
much power, is worth all the sluggish 
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contrivances of inventors. Food, like 
fuel, may be wasted, it may be utilized to 
its utmost, or it may be economized to 
stinginess. Yet any stove, furnace, range, 
human body or other machine that works 
with more dampers than it has draft is 
more or less a humbug. Active combus- 
tion, bright, lively, cheerful fire, is health 
as compared to that smouldering heat, that 
lazy glow, which is the fair analogue and 
illustration of alcoholism or narcotism. 
Our economical stoves cheat us of pure 
air. Alcoholism slowsdown the workings 
of the system and closes the draft—liter- 
ally the ventilation—upon which all its 
activity depends. One of the main ob- 
jects in keeping warm is to utilize the 
heat for business purposes, 

To return from this digression ; the ani- 
mal body is a machine controlled by the 
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same final principles and wonderfully like 
the steam-engine. Give to one its most 
healthful carbon; to the other its purest 
coal under the boilers, Give again to the 
first its full supply of brain and bone and 
muscle; and to the second, still again, 
the strong steam-pressure, the firm driv- 
ing-rods and easy-working journals; and 
the analogy between the fuel that makes 
the steam that drives the engine, and the 
food that makes the heat that drives the 
muscle of the man is complete, But there 
is this difference. Our machine is auto- 
matic, controlled by its own impulses and 
appetites. It has duties, responsibilities, 
and conscience. We censure the suicidal 
engineer who by carelessness or ignorance 
permits an explosion. Why not apply 
the same rule to him who neglects and 
ruins a far nobler engine—himself ? 


oo 


PINK OR BLUE? 


Wurcn ? 

I tossed up a penny. It came down 
heads. But Jack was heads, and I fired 
the penny at Puff’s nose, 

Puff snarled, stood up on the tips of 
her paws, made a mountain of her back, 
twisted her gray visage into a spiteful 
contortion, spit a little, glared. a great 
deal, and subsided. That is, she curled 
into a fuzzy ball and went on with her 
dreaming. 

I recovered the penny and tried it 
again. Heads again. From that mo- 
ment a penny ceased to be my oracle. 

“ Now I'll shut up my eyes,” said I to 
myself, “and feel the way to the window. 
If I see a pink cloud first, it shall be 
pink, and if I see a blue or a white one 
first, it shall be blue.” 

The wind, on the watch for a joke, an- 
ticipated me by gently blowing open the 
door. Ofcourse I bumped my head. It 
was a mighty bump, and I saw stars be- 
fore secing the sky at all. 

After regaining my temper, I pro- 
ceeded to creep cautiously onward, send- 
ing my hands carefully before. They 
overdid the thing and went out the win- 
dow. I should certainly have followed 


but for the balcony railing. Opening my 
eyes very suddenly, I saw only the bal- 
cony railing. But then I remembered, 
threw back my head, and looked up at 
the sky. 

And there was a great, creamy sea, 
with rose-colored barges skimming about. 
Its shores were pearl, to be sure, with 
tints of blue beyond. But I saw the sea 
first, not the shores. And that blushin 
sea meant Jack. Then I forswore tle 
wisdom of clouds. 

I tried drawing lots. Jack was the 
short hair-pin. I drew him out first. 

Bent on a final termination, I opened 
my drawer, took out the two ribbons— 
the pink and the blue—sat down on the 
foot of the bed, fixed my eyes in my lap, 
where the ribbons lay side by side, and 
considered the whole matter. 

There you are, Mr, Jack Robbins, tall 
and handsome, witty and jolly. There 
you are, Mr, Tom Strong, short and sol- 
emn, proud and fiery.. Here am I, pug- 
nosed, fair-haired, insignificant. Out be- 
yond there our lives lie—two of them 
together, one of them alone. Which 
alone ?—the pink or the blue? 

I folded the pink ribbon, held it behind 
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me and looked at the blue, brought it 
back and put the blue away, placed them 
side by side again and reconsidered. 
Pink or blue? Jack or Tom? The pink 
was fresh and uuspotted. I had had it 
only aday. The blue was faded. I had 
had it a loug time, and forgotten to buy 
a substitute, 

And that was just the difference be- 
tween those boys. I had known Jack 
for a few bright summer weeks. He 
had come—gay and bonny, rich and 
handsome—in with the sunshine one 
June morning ; and we had flirted among 
the roses, through the June days, after 
the fashion of the butterflies; giddily 
sipped the sweetness from each other's 
youth; soared into the clouds together, lit 
on the same delights, danced and played, 
floated and dreamed together—like the 
butterflies. He was a nice boy, a hand- 
some boy,—and there it ended. I was 
fond of Jack, and there that ended. Jack 
was very fond of me, and the end was to 
come. 

Tom and I had quarrelled and made up 
through an indefinite number of years, 
and it had grown to be an old story. I 
never got exactly tired of Tom; but I 
knew him too well. He was just a com- 
mon man with a common history—an 
orphan boy adopted to be my brother, 
who had borne my burdens and enhanced 
my joys as long as I could remember; 
trained to business, fond of business, pre- 
eminent in business, like plenty of other 
men; good, steady and true, upright and 
brave, large-souled, catholic in deed and 
dogma; but in all this only a repre- 
sentative man of men,—not that one, dis- 
tinct in individuality, career, and destiny, 
that I had sat waiting for nineteen years. 
He was only Tom; dear, good, honest 
Tom. He had been very fond of me, and 
the end had come already. 

He had told me of it in the June a 
year ago, and I had laughed, called him a 
silly boy, and assured him I was heart- 
less,—keeping my heart asleep, I should 
have said, for the prince who was to 
come, 

His eyes were like Jack’s—the prince's 
eyes. Their smiles were the same, and 
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their voices. One was just as tall as the 
other, and my heart beat a welcome for 
Prince Jack on that June morning. No 
more “sleep,” and no more “ slumber.” 
No more “ folding of the hands to sleep.” 
The prince had come ! 

With his crown—the bright, sunny 
hair; with his sceptre—the winsome, 
wooing eyes; but without his sove- 
reignty. Prince Jack had not a princely 
soul, I learned that by and by, and, 
womanlike, I might have drifted into 
loving him, despite the knowledge, if 
there had been no Tom to love. 

The dear delusions of my young days 
grim Fact had blighted. The sweetest 
sophistries had been extracted from my 
creed. My axioms proved to be bubbles 
of sentiment—and burst. In other words, 
after dreaming through an unconscionably 
long night that I was an ethereal prin- 
cess, liable at any moment to be ele- 
vated by my ethereal prince to an ethe- 
real throne, I awoke a woman, five feet 
of flesh and blood, convinced of princes’ 
humbuggery, and well aware that manly 
men are the true lovers for womanly 
women. 

The manliest man that I had ever seen 
was Tom, and, waking up, I loved him. 

In the mean time Jack had told me the 
old story, found me non-committal, tan- 
talizing to the last degree: and we were 
playing the cat and mouse game vigor- 
ously. Tom’s nonchalance gave zest to 
it. A blind dunce or a deaf mute could 
not have been more oblivious than he ap- 
parently was of our affaire du ceur. 
Looking at it he did not seeit. Meeting 
it at every turn, he utterly ignored its 
existence ; whistled and laughed, ate and 
slept, as usual; went to business, came 
home, smoked and read. 

But one night we were on the veranda 
planning a trip to Rockaway—father and 
mother in arm-chairs above, Jack and I 
on the steps below, Kittie perched on the 
railing, hugging a post; and Tom came 
sauntering home from the corner drug- 
gist’s with a cigar between his teeth. 
He stood at the foot of the steps with 
his hands in his pockets and smoked up 
into our faces—he knew it was agreeable 
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—smoked, and looked at me and said 
nothing. 

“Well?” said I, at length, answering 
his curious, steady gaze. 

“ Well,” said he, “ what?” 

“Oh,” said I, “ nothing.” 

And he smoked and stared again. 

“Miss Gertrude,” observed Jack, “how 
very becoming pink is to you!” 

“Gertie,” said Tom, “wear that blue 
knot of yours to-morrow, will you?” 

“Wear pink, Miss Gertrude,” Jack 
said in an undertone. 

“Wear blue,” Tom thundered. “ Have 
a cigar, Robbins?” 

“Thank you; I will.” 

And there I sat, on the morning when 
we were going to Rockaway,—my boots 
buttoned, turban tipped slightly toward 
one eye, gloves and parasol waiting, car- 
riage at the door, Kittie screaming, “ Hur- 
ry up!”—considering the weather. 

Of course I wanted to wear blue. But 
why should I wear anything for Tom 
when I was nothing to him? Compro- 
mise my pride to gratifymy heart? Cer- 
tainly not. If it had been a summer ago 
—only a summer ago! Ten to one he had 
forgotten the affair by this time. Beside, 
the lots were against him, common-sense 
and womanly dignity. My heart weighed 
nothing in the balance. I tossed the 
faded blue away,—resolutely, though with 
a sigh,—tied on the pink, and hopped 
down-stairs. 

Jack was talking to mother in the par- 
lor. Tom stood in the doorway. He 
turned when I landed in the hall, faced 
me and forgot his good-morning, never 
looked into my eyes, nor noticed the 
hand I put out, With a childish expect- 
ancy in his face that filled me with in- 
fantile glee for a second, he looked to find 
his color, found it not, whirled around 
again, and stood whistling in the door, 
his face toward the vacant lot over the 
way. At least Tom had not forgot- 
ten, 

As they had all been waiting for me, 
we jumped at once into the carriage and 
started for the depot of the Dummy: 
father, mother, Kittie, Jack, andI inside; 
Tom up by the driver, whistling—“ Hark 
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from the tombs,” I reckon,—for I begged 
him not to give us all the blues with such 
a doleful tune, whereupon he tried “Old 
Hundred.” 

Of all diabolical human inventions that 
self-sufficient, puffing, little, fat, black 
monster, christened Dummy, ought to 
have the palm, It whisks along on a 
special little track of its own, with a 
miniature train of its own, belching and 
spouting like a veritable grown-up steam 
engine; an agency not to be despised in 
its way, by any means, but having 
impish tendencies notwithstanding. 

And among outlandish depots the 
Dummy’s depot stands peerless—a dilap- 
idated car minus its wheels, stationed by 
the roadside to pick up, secure, and ac- 
commodate passengers for the Dummy. 
We sent Thomas Molloy home with the 
carriage and sat down in the depot with 
an eight minutes’ trial of patience before 
us, 

Presently some one said how fair the 
day was, noted the blushing beauty of 
the sky, the glimmer of the sunshine on 
the green expanse of field and forest, and 
Kittie cried that she was thirsty. 

“ Come,” said Tom, “ we'll find a river.” 

“Truly ?” Kittie said, with a confiding 
query in her dilated eyes. 

“Come,” said Tom. 

And they started off together, the child 
clinging to his hand and skipping over 
his toes regardlessly, 

Father strolled outside, and Jack de- 
voted himself to mother and me. But I 
was watching those two figures, going 
down the road, around the corner, into a 
yard, and up to the door of a white cot- 
tage. 

They came out, and Tom had a pitcher 
anda mug. Then they went back again, 
with mug and pitcher empty. And by 
and by, while I was watching the two 
figures and Jack was jabbering his non- 
sense in my ear, the Dummy came. 

Tom took Kittie up and ran with her 
to catch it, and in a moment we were off, 
puffing through the woods, curving, dart- 
ing, lunging, and gliding on among the 
trees; making a path sometimes straight 
and sometimes zigzag, arched, and angled ; 
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once cutting a tiny lake in two, and once 
a field purple with potato flowers. 

Our fellow-travellers were few and far 
between, and each one had a dialect dis- 
tinctive as his garb, For there was an 
Irishman, a Dutchman, a Jew, a Contra- 
band, and a fat baby, whose mother was 
a Swede. The mother jabbered Swiss 
to the baby, and the baby jabbered— 
Heaven knows what—to the mother. 

Not a select company, certainly ; but 
then we were all bound oceanward, and 
somehow our destiny swallowed up our 
differences. The luring ocean, drawing 
us nearer, nearer, nearer, until we sniffed 
its breath and saw the utinost edges of 
the waves it had rolled down the bay to 
bring us on—the luring ocean beckoned 
them ‘as well as us, being no respecter 
of persons, and quite impartial in its 
courtesies. Heaven beckons us in just 
that way: Irish, Dutch, Jew, Contra- 
band, Swede, baby—you and me in pur- 
ple and fine linen—all outward bound 
together. 

The level bay shot reflex arrows 
through the trees as we whirled on, and 
then the trees stood by, left a long, open 
sward before us and around us, over 
which we could get uninterrupted visions. 

Canarsie at length, and a half hour be- 
fore the boat should start. We forsook 
the dummy and mounted the steps of 
the hotel, wandered around the long 
piazzas, where we could see up and 
down and over the bay; and walking, 
lounging, sitting, standing, or leaning 
idly on the railing, we still looked up 
and down and over the bay. 

It had no tide, no perceptible current. 
It had no surges, not a passion nor emo- 
tion, not even a tiny troubled ripple that 
we could see—only its old, calm face to 
show us, smiled down on by the sun. 
It lulled me, as it always did. One hoarse 
roar from the ocean's throat would have 
nerved me for approaching trials. But I 
was too far away to hear it, and they 
took me off guard. 

That bit of pink ribbon at my neck 
seemed to warrant an entirely new style 
of deportment on the part of Jack. At 
first I was so absorbed in those ebbs of 
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exhilaration and depression, preoccupied 
with alternating thrills and fears, that I 
did not notice. But gradually it dawned 
upon me that I was being appropriated, 
taken into custody, addressed with 
doubles ententes and low-spoken signifi- 
cances, 

That ribbon had been playing the mis- 
chief, Mr. Jack Robbins evidently con- 
sidered it a seal of his ownership, an 
assignment of me, Gertrude Lyon, over 
to him. The game was ended, and the 
reality beginning. I had played and 
teased and brought myself to an untimely 
crisis. Jack held a claim, and I must 
foreclose it. But how? 

Tom had notso much as peeped askance 
at me since he saw the pink instead 
of the blue. He and Kittie were around 
on the other piazza, father and mother 
together somewhere, Jack and I leaning 
over the railing. My chin was in my 
hands, and I was imbibing the air and 
the beauty at once, with my thoughts 
far away from Jack when he spoke. 

“Gertie,” he said. 

Having never called me that before, I 
had a right to be indignant, But the 
goodness of the peaceful bay was in my 
soul, and I did not resent it, nor even 
take any notice. 

“Gertie,” said Jack again; and he 
tried to take one of the props from un- 
der my chin. 

But I put both hands behind me, stood 
erect, and glared at him. 

Nothing daunted, he laughed and 
wanted to be informed what particular 
quarter the wind was blowing from now. 

I told him, elegantly, it was none of 
his business, and went around to Tom 
and Kittie. But their indifference piqued 
my vanity to such an extent that I re- 
turned to Jack with a penitent smile. 

But all the goodness had gone from 
my heart, and I was thoroughly tired of 
the bay, conscious of leading Jack on by 
a will-o’-the-wisp hope, ashamed of my- 
self for doing it and discovering no alter- 
native; provoked at myself and every 
one else; in a fog, through which not a 
ray gleamed and guided. And all on 
account of that detestable pink ! 
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Jack wisely avoided dangerous topics, 
and talked about harmless things, like 
the weather, until the Caroline was ready 
to carry us off. And then, waxing bold 
on the way to the boat, he dared to 
proffer a compliment—merely a repeti- 
tion, relative to pink and my complexion, 

“ Pink,” I said, looking a falsehood at 
him, ‘Oh, I have it on, haven’t I? I 
can’t bear the color, but my blue wasn’t 
fit to wear—faded and everything. I'm 
abominably short of ribbons.” 

I meant Jack to take me in earnest, 
but he had taken me in fun too long for 
that. 

All this while I was slowly but surely 
coming to my senses, What if Tom 
loved me still? Loving him as I did, it 
was clearly my duty to bring Jack’s sus- 
pense toanend, What if Tom had ceased 
to love me? Loving him even then, it 
was just as clearly my duty to tell Jack 
plainly. And after arriving at that con- 
clusion, I resolved to act, boldly and 
speedily. 

Now, aide toi et le Ciel ?aidera—per- 
haps. The Fates may be in the way. By 
some mishap we all came together, and 
our conversation grew general. As we 
went on to Rockaway, I found that 
private conferences were not to be. 
Father, mother, Jack, Kittie, Tom, and I 
sat in one group, having all things free 
and mutual, 

I confess it was something of a relief 
to have my duty postponed; and yet, 
all the while, the duty grew more for- 
midable, and the fire of my ardor cooled, 
I felt the difficulties of my situation more 
and more as we crept south and the day 
crept west. If I could have jumped off 
at Barren Island into a grave, or slid 
down under the soft, green foam, or, to 
quote from the bad boy, Tom Bailey, “if 
I could have committed suicide without 
killing myself,” I was in the right mood 
for it, being really very miserable indeed. 

For, summoned by a court-martial, 
with Conscience presiding, the events 
of the past few weeks came trooping up, 
to be tried. Not one of them was found 
guiltless, and the whole battalion was 
sentenced to death. By those innumer- 
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able and indescribable wiles, known only 
to vain and selfish women, I had been 
leading Jack on and on, when I knew 
that loving him was an impossible attain- 
ment for me. Knowing what the end 
must be, I had put it far off, and paved 
the way thither with treacherous hopes. 

Jack was not renowned for his veracity, 
but he had always been honest with me. 
In the main he was unprincipled, but al- 
ways fair and square where I was con- 
cerned. Professing nothing, he had dealt 
more Christianity with me than I, who 
professed much, with him. Jack lacked 
strength of will and purpose. But not 
one of these faults, nor any other that I 
might be able to find, plead for me. 

I was ashamed of myself. That is the 
amount of it. I looked into Jack's fond, 
trustful eyes, and mentally called myself 
the biggest falsehood incarnate. I saw 
the hope that glowed in every feature of 
his handsome face, I heard it confidently 
expressed by his own lips, and vowed 
within myself that a blacker hypocrite, a 
more unprincipled and heartless woman 
than Gertrude Lyon — poor, giddy, 
thoughtless Gertrude — did not live. 
Why had I not discovered this before? 
I do not know. We women like to drift 
on pleasant streams, I fancy, and let some 
huge craft bearing down upon us, rather 
than our own free wills, drive us to oars 
and rudder. 

Unless I drifted on with Jack forever 
—and the waning beauty of his princeli- 
ness half tempted me, in my faint-heart- 
edness, to do it—I was in for a confession, 
a plain statement of ugly facts. 

Those facts and that confession weigh- 
ed upon my heart till it choked up my 
throat with a sickish sensation, I was 
very quiet while the others talked, and 
my silence and constraint I knew Jack 
welcomed as good omens. Occasionally 
I glanced at his face, that had been woo- 
ing me with its beauty through the bright. 
summer, and saw that it was fair as ever. 
Should I take it for mine? Those furtive 
glances encouraged Jack, too. It would 
be the easiest way to drift on with him, 
spare us both present pain, and present 
pain is worse than past or future. 
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But, sitting a little back, with his 
steady eyes looking outward, the firm 
lines of his face set toward the sea, was 
Tom, The lines might never curve into 
beauty with loving for me; but I loved 
him, and there was an end of it. 

We went on to the second landing, 
went up to the hotel and down to the 
beach together. I had all my speech com- 
posed: a nice little prelude, which was 
gently and kindly to prepare the way; a 
clear, cogent, well-sustained argument; 
an eminently conclusive and satisfactory 
peroration. But those Fates! They 
tied us together in an affectionate little 
knot, that no one seemed to care or dare 
to untie. I cared, but dared not. So I 
walked between mother and Jack, close 
upon the heels of father, Tom, and Kittie. 

And the surges came rolling in and 
breaking beside us; the white sand sift- 
ed and burned around our feet, and the 
immeasurable beach led us on. 

That ocean has a sort of elevated self- 
ishness, a grand greediness, that takes 
one in, mind and soul, to the exclusion of 
other claimants, It infuses its own ani- 
mus for the time being, intoxicates and 
absorbs. Sometimes just a few sweeps 
over a violin have the power to make 
slow blood flow faster, Puritan toes skip, 
and feet that never learned how, waltz 
giddily. The music of the ocean is 
the maddest dancing-tune I ever heard. 
If I could only have leaped, or screeched, 
or wrestled with something, I should 
have felt better. At the least I wanted 
to get the great foamy waves in my 
arms, or curl down on the sand and let 
them come up where I lay, for a frolic. 

Kittie and I were both getting fidgety. 
In a moment she turned around and we 
exchanged sympathetic glances. In a 
moment more she was by my side, and 
my head bent down to hear her whis- 
per: 

“Tf you were a little girl like me, and 
there wasn’t anybody here but you and 
me, what would we do?” 

“Go.in wading,” said I. 

“Oh, dear!” said Kittie, skipping back 
to father, and back to me again. 

Again my head went down to listen. 
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“What of it?” with a pout and a 
toss. 

“Sure enough!” said I; and I took 
her hand and ran till we had left them 
all behind, 

“ Kittie and I are going in wading as 
soon as you are gone,” I called back, 

We ran until we were quite out of 
breath, and then sat down in the sand. 
Father, mother, Jack, and Tom were 
only four faint lines going back to the 
hotel. We watched them nearly there, 
and then unbuttoned our boots, pulled 
off our stockings, and went in. 

Oh, the fun! to saunter up the beach, 
as if we had forgotten that the sea was 
near, talking about some far-off thing, 
and be surprised to have it dash its foam 
all over us. Oh, the fun! not to see it 
creeping, creeping, creeping up, and to 
go half wild with feigned affright because 
it caught and drew usin, Oh, the fun! 
torun to meet the waves, lose breath 
in their sudden clutch, to try and run 
away when they were running after, 
faster than our feet could fly. Oh, the 
fun! to make a goal of clam-shells, stand 
off upon the beach and challenge the 
proud waves; touch goal while they 
were rearing their white crests to come 
and beat us, and see them slink back in 
the sea ashamed. How we scorned the 
little waves that fluctuated between sea 
and shore, and how we hailed, with 
shouts that echoed far across the blue, 
the biggest of them all! Who cared for 
being drenched and drabbled, stiffened 
with sand and salt water ! 

But the beach, lying alongside the sea, 
is worthy of its place. It has painted 
shells to show, pink linings in its hollow 
stones, pebbles cut in wondrous shapes, 
weeds with daintiest leaves and branches, 
and a great, serene, white face. Its 
sand is very warm under the summer 
sun, It dried our feet when we came up 
from playing with the waves. 

There were so many charms upon the 
beach that we walked for long intervals, 
carrying our boots and stockings under 
our arms, away from the sea—a half 
mile at one time without thinking of the 
sea, 
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We were hunting then for certain am- 
ber stones, smooth and oval, lit with a 
strange light as they lay shining in the 
sea-weed and the sand, They left their 
light behind them, and were only a dull 
yellowish-brown after we had taken them 
up and dried them on our sleeves. How- 
ever, we had agreed to find thirty. I 
gathered my upper skirt into a bag, and 
when it held thirty we threw them all to 
the waves, and tried something else; tried 
being wicked pilgrims, with a gray rock 
for our doom, and hopping to it on one 
foot for our penance. When we reached 
the rock we sat and rested on it, slid 
from it to the sand, and rolled and rested, 
talked and dreamed, 

We found white jack-stones and played 
a game or two, and then, lying with our 
faces upturned to the sky, we talked 
about the queer look it had worn all day; 
how it had been pink in the morning, and 
was red and sombre now; how it was 
getting darker in the horizon; how the 
darkness climbed and climbed until it 
reached the zenith, and how it cast a 
shadow on the beach. 

We lay looking up a long, long while, 
marvelling at the gray lines that came and 
cut across the red, at the black clouds 
that peeped through for an outlook, liked 
the prospect, ventured farther, and 
frowned ugly shadows down,—marvelling 
how those shadows deepened on the 
beach and sea, 

“It's getting real dark, isn’t it?” said 
Kittie. 

“The sun’s under a cloud,” I an- 
swered, 

“Gertie, Gertie,” she whispered, nest- 
ling up to me, “ what’s that growling? 
Ain’t it a bear in the woods?” 

“It’s thunder,” I cried, starting up; 
“and oh, Kittie, we'll get caught out here 
in the awful thunder, And I never 
thought what made the sky.so dark. Oh, 
hurry | hurry !” 

Half crying, we two children—for I was 
always a child in a thunder-storm, with 
not a thought but to run and hide some- 
where—pulled our stockings over the 
wet sand on our feet, buttoned our boots, 
that were full of sand too, in three places, 
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and ran, clinging to each other, across the 
shadow on the beach, on and on across 
the deepening, blackening shadow, down 
the beach that seemed to have no end. 

Until our poor feet, blistered by the 
sand inside our stockings, gave out en- 
tirely, and we dropped down in a heap 
together and saw the lightning flash, 
heard the thunder roar, felt the wind 
sweep up and lash a huge wave over us 
as we lay there together, heard it shriek 
and laugh, felt the blinding sand stinging 
our cheeks, while we waited to be light- 
ning struck, 

We could scarcely see for the gusts of 
sand, We were drenched with the rain 
and the sea; deafened with the roar of 
the thunder above, the roar of the sea be- 
low, and the shrieking of the wind every- 
where; nearly breathless with fright. 
But to lie and die there with Kittie, and 
mother and father and Tom waiting at 
home, was not to be thought of, except 
for one desperate moment. So I rallied 
the little pluck that the storm had not 
washed out of me, and tried to inspire 
Kittie with it. 

“ Come, Kittie,” I said. “ Hurry, dar- 
ling, or the wind will take us right into 
the sea. There’s the hotel over yonder. 
Don’t you see?—back of the woods, 
We'll run through the trees and get there 
in a few minutes, Come along.” 

It was the silliest thing I could possi- 
bly have done—dragging that child into 
the woods. But it looked like an acces- 
sible, accommodating grove. As treach- 
erous a grove of evergreens as ever grew, 
I mistook it for a short cut home. 

We plunged, Kittie and I, into the trees 
madly, tore a path for a short distance 
through the underbrush, and found that 
sinking sand was our foundation. Those 
trees had beguiled us into snares and pit- 
falls. They were growing in slippery 
sand that shifted and collapsed at every 
touch, 

The lightning shivered through a tree, 
tore off a branch and flung it at our feet. 
We slid down hills of sand, lay in the 
depths and bewailed our plight. We 
climbed up mountains of sand, sliding 
back while we climbed, and the lightning 
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played its pranks in our faces. All the 
while those sheets of wet sand were lifted 
up by the fiendish wind and slapped 
against our cheeks, down our necks, and 
into our eyes, Each grain had the point 
of a needle, They pricked and stung, 
and the storm liked the fun and laughed 
away. 

We made progress, for when we could 
see at all the hotel was larger than it had 
been, a little larger—being a little nearer 
—every time we looked. 

Oh, that big valley of sand! And how 
we ever gotinto it [don’tknow. We went 
staggering blindly on, and went down— 
lay there and cried, helpless and hope- 
less, 

“O Kittie!” said I. 

“O Gertie!” said she. 

The trees that had tempted us thither 
leaned over the brink and laughed. The 
lightning found us out in our retreat, and 
the rain drenched us. 

“© mother, mother!” Kittie cried. 

“QO Tom, Tom!” I cried. “Tom, 
Tom, Zom/” 

That last “Tom” brought an answer. 
We were not far from the hotel now, 
and Tom, listening for me, heard the 
cry. 

“Gertie!” came back. 

I thonght it was the mocking wind at 
first; but I heard it again. 

“Gertie, Gertie, where are you?” 

“In the woods,” I screamed. 

“ Keep on calling.” 

So I lay there in my misery, and cried 
just nothing but “Tom, Tom,” over and 
over—“ Tom, Tom, Tom!” 

He found me by that dear clue. His 
own name led him on through the trees, 
hatless and blinded, but not deaf to me, 
defying the wind and the storm for me. 

“O Tom, Tom!” 

“Give me your hands, dear.” 

He drew me up, drew Kittie up, kissed 
us both at once—there with the wind 
making fun—took one under each arm. 

Out from the trees, across the yard, up 
the steps, into the hall, where a crowd 
was assembled, and mother stood cry- 
ing, father alarmed, Jack amazed and 
questioning ; up-stairs into the room we 
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had taken for the day, Tom led us, and 
put us, side by side, upon a lounge. 

“There, children!” he said, “ take 
breath; and don’t cry any more, Kittie. 
Stop sobbing, Gertie; 'tisn’t good for 
you, Poor little midgets! What did 
you come through the woods for?” 

Everybody thought we were under 
shelter, he said, there being several 
places of retreat along the beach; told 
me to get off my wet clothes and Kit- 
tie’s, while he went down-stairs, and to 
crawl into bed while they had the things 
dried—all of which would be done in no 
time. 

Mother came up and carried our 
clothes down into the. kitchen; came 
back and tucked Kittie and me in; 
poured hot tea down our throats, and 
sat and rocked by the bedside, crying a 
little, but very happy at heart. 

In a short time our clothes came back, 
rough-dry, and we were allowed to get 
up and dress, go down to dinner, and be 
lionized. 

As we sat at the table, I felt Tom's 
eyes, lifted mine quickly, and caught— 
only a look; but it was the one I had 
seen in the door at home that morning. 
Jack, fond and true, looked his love over 
the table; and I remembered that awful 
duty impending—wondered why I hadn’t 
died down there in the sand. 

My heart was heavy and hard again, 
and the pain came back in my throat. 

It had cleared away beautifully after 
the storm, and we went out on the pi- 
azza to watch for the boat. Tom left me 
to Jack. That old pain in his eyes, the 
disappointment again, made my duty 
easier to do, 

“ Jack,” said I, as-we stood off in one 
corner of the piazza, seeing the light 
come back to the sky; “Jack”—and my 
voice broke from very contrition. 

He snatched both my hands, and I 
saw the radiance in his handsome face, 

“My darling,” he began. 

But I cried: “O Jack, you don’t un- 
derstand. I’m the meanest, hatefullest. 
falsest thing that ever lived. I don’t 
love you, and I have just been deceitful.” 

He dropped my hands in blank wonder. 
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“Do you understand what you are 
saying?” hecried. “Gertie, do you un- 
derstand?” 

“ Yes," I said. ‘I ought to have told 
you long ago, I know.” 

“You don’t love me?” 

“No.” 

“And I love you—God knows how 
well!” 

“You ought to hate me. You must,” 
Isaid, ‘I’m only fit to be hated.” 

He laughed scornfully, looked, with a 
bewilderment and mute appealing that 
were pitiful to see, at the sky, leaden 
where it had been bright but a moment 
ago; at the sea—only a cold, crying, 
hungry sea now,—and then back at me. 

“When I hate you,” he said slowly, 
“when I hate you, or cease to love you, 
or’ cease to be a better man for loving 
you, Gertie——Good-by.” 

I cried out that I wasn’t fit to say good- 
by, or look at him; but looked up never- 
theless, put out my hand, and said it. 

He was the prince again, as he stood 
for a moment with my hand in his, the 
light from the western sky touching his 
brown hair with gold, warming the pas- 
sion in his eyes, glorifying the beauty 
that initself was princely. Ah! if Prince 
Jack had been a prince within he never 
need have said good-by to me. 

“T won’tgo back on this boat,” he said, 
“unless you think it better.” 

I shook my head, 

And he went off and left me standing 
there to drink the bitter, bitter dregs of a 
cup that had held nectar. 

How long I stood there, watching the 
western light and crying miserably, I do 
not know. But the boat came in at length, 
and Kittie called me. 

Jack stood on the landing to watch us 
off, forcing a smile, and offering plausible 
excuses for staying over night at Rocka- 
way. He waved his hat as we went off, 
turned quickly toward the house, looked 
around once from the piazza, waved it 
again, and the door closed between Prince 
Jack and me. 
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My heart ached and my head ached, and 
I was tired and wretched. I founda hard 
bench inside where I could lie down,and 
I curled up in a corner, 

“You're not going to stay in here 
alone,” Tom said, finding me out and sit- 
ting down by me, “even though you 
would much rather.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” I said faintly. 

““ Any company better than none, eh, 
Gertie? Well, I'm thankful for the 
crumbs that fall.” 

“ Orumbs ?” 

“ Yes, crumbs, child. You haven't any- 
thing better for me.” 

I couldn’t deny that, considering my 
heart a vile compound of dust and ashes. 

Tom whistled the forlorn old tune. 
Presently he put his face down close to 
mine, Oh, how that face ached with the 
disappointment that it was full of now! 

“ Pink is becoming to you,” Tom said, 
with a ghastly smile, ‘“ Anything is be- 
coming to you, Gertie dear,—but—I like 
blue.” 

I sat up, tore that pink ribbon from my 
throat, and threw it from me. 

He went and brought the pink back. 

“ Put it on, Gertie,” he said. 

“T won't.” 

“Put iton. I’drather have you keep 
it on than take it off and put it on again 
when Jack comes.” 

“T'll never put it on again,” I said; 
“ Jack isn’t coming.” 

“ Never coming?” 

“No.” 

“Gertie,” Tom cried. 

“Yes. I know what you think, I 
feel mean enough about it. But it’s all 
over.” 

“ How could you?” 

“T wish I’d married him!” I cried. 

a“ Why ?” 

I did not answer. But, looking long 
at me, something dawned in his face,— 
and Tom found out. 

“Will you wear blue now?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, Tom,” I said. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF PORT ROYAL. 


Tue town of Port Royal and capital 
of the island of Jamaica was, in 1692, 
principally built upon a triangular bank 
of sand, forming a tongue of land, and 
enclosing what is now known as the bay 
of Kingston. The sand had been by de- 
grees thrown up above the surface of 
the water, the nucleus around which it 
formed and loosely adhered being a 
shelving rock which rested on the bed 
of the ocean. The accumulation was of 
recent date; for as early as 1638, when 
Jackson invaded St. Jago, the point on 
which the city afterwards stood was 
entirely separated from the mainland.* 
Seventeen years later, Admirals Penn 
and Venables invaded and conquered the 
island from the Spaniards, and then the 
only union which had taken place con- 
sisted of a narrow strip of sand, barely 
perceptible above the breakers of the 
ocean, 

Shortly after the occupation of the 
island by the British, Port Royal was 
founded. Owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, its growth and prosperity ex- 
ceeded in rapidity any place in the New 
World, At this time the British were 
waging war against the Spaniards, which 
has never been exceeded in ferocity and 
brutality. Spain had not recovered from 
the blow inflicted upon her navy by the 
destruction of the famous Armada during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. England 
was consequently able to fit out fleets 
of privateers, which preyed upon the 
merchant marine of the helpless Span- 
iards, and, combining, attacked, captured 
and plundered the seaport towns of the 
Spanish colonies, from Mexico to Peru. 

The buccaneers of the Antilles played 
a@ most conspicuous part in these wars. 
Although protected by the power of 
Great Britain, they were really nothing 
more than pirates. The records of their 
deeds tell a tale of excesses which have 
seldom been equalled, and certainly never 
surpassed, since the discovery of America. 
For several years, under the leadership 
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of Henry Morgan, a Welshman, who was 
afterwards knighted and became Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the island, Dampier 
and others, they kept every Spanish 
colony in mortal terror, At first they 
were content with capturing the con- 
voys laden with the wealth of Central 
and South America; but emboldened by 
a uniform and surprising success, they 
began depredations upon the coast. 
Town after town was attacked and cap- 
tured. Monasteries and private build- 
ings were plundered, thousands of men 
were murdered in cold blood, and, most 
horrible of all, hundreds of women rav- 
ished by these fiends in human form. 
The scenes that followed their successes 
baffle description. ‘It was not an un- 
usual occurrence for fathers and husbands 
to take the lives of their daughters and 
wives, rather than allow them to fall 
into the hands of the buccaneers, and 
frequently the unhappy women would 
commit suicide as the least of two evils. 
In 1666, Morgan, at the head of 1,200 men, 
landed on the isthmus of Darien, and 
after defeating the Spaniards in several 
engagements, took Porto Bello and Pa- 
nama, both of which places were plun- 
dered, So enormous in amount were 
the spoils obtained by this exploit, that 
every surviving buccaneer returned to 
Jamaica with a fortune, 

I have stated these facts because their 
narration is necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the causes which made Port 
Royal at once the wealthiest and prob- 
ably the most depraved city of the world 
in those days. The depredations of the 
buccaneers continued during the entire 
last quarter of the century, so that at 
the time the fatal earthquake occurred, a 
vast quantity of treasure had been accu- 
mulated in the city. The population, 
which numbered some twenty or more 
thousands, was divided into three classes; 
the aristocratic whites, the slaves, and 
the buccaneers with their followers, such 
as abandoned women and the immedi- 
ate purchasers of plunder who served as 
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a medium between them and the respect- 
able classes. 

Port Royal was, in fact, a small So- 
dom, Even the ostensibly respectable, 
who were all wealthy, were more or less 
addicted to those habits of sensuality 
which seem inseparably attached to a 
tropical life. The little religion that was 
manifested seemed more a fashionable 
sentiment than a sincere belief. 

It was upon such a city as this that 
the morning of the 7th of June, 1692, 
dawned clear and bright. The burning 
rays of a tropical sun poured fiercely 
down upon the crowded streets from 
skies unflecked by a single cloud. Not 
a breath of air stirred the dense foliage 
of the adjacent mountains. ‘Men inter- 
ested themselves with the proceedings of 
the Colonial Council, which met at nine 
o'clock, and after transacting the ordinary 
business voted an address to his Majesty of 
Great Britain, full of loyal protestations 
and congratulations, At the main wharf 
—a long and ponderous structure—slaves 
were hard at work unloading from the 
privateers the treasures which the victo- 
rious freebooters had brought from the 
Spanish colonies. Dark-eyed women 
passed from store to store, with minds 
intent upon silk and baréges, or lounged 
in the piazzas of their residences, lazily 
awaiting the approach of evening for 
the sea-breeze to spring up and refresh 
them. 

The premonitory symptoms of the im- 
pending convulsion were felt a few min- 
utes before eleven o'clock, Then the 
atmosphere assumed an unusual sultri- 
ness, and the hot, still air was breathed 
with difficulty. Forty minutes later, the 
earthquake commenced. The earth shook 
for an instant gently and tremulously. 
This was followed by a shock of greater 
violence, which threw the inhabitants 
into a panic, it being accompanied by 
the dreadful warning so familiar to the 
ears of those who dwell in the tropics. 
From the midst of the earth came a hol- 
low, dismal moan, rolling onward like 
the waves of the ocean, and reverberat- 
ing through the startled atmosphere. 
The affrighted people rushed from their 
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dwellings and stores, heedless of all else 
save their own safety. Mothers caught 
their babes to their bosoms, and started 
in haste for the mountains, where the 
hope of escape alone presented itself. 
Two young women of high standing in 
society, who had evidently been bathing, 
appeared on the streets totally divested 
of clothing, forgetting modesty in the 
terror of the moment. Men hurried to- 
wards their homes, in the hope of saving 
loved ones. The wildest apprehension 
of impending destruction was evident in 
every face. The few who were saved, as 
if by miracle, have left behind a record 
of the catastrophe, full of horror. 

Hardly had the mysterious noise passed 
away than the great earthquake convuls- 
ed the city. The earth, agitated by the 
unseen power, swayed to and fro for a 
moment, rising upwards, and driving back 
the waters of the sea, then almost instant- 
ly burst open at various parts, and sank to 
a depth of some forty fathoms. Simulta- 
neously the waters rushed over the spot 
where the ill-fated city once had stood. 
The first structure that sank.was the 
large wharf, and with it went several ves- 
sels heavily laden with treasure. Singu- 
larly enough, although severely shaken, 
but few buildings were destroyed, most 
of them sinking, with their contents, in 
perfect condition. The fort and about 
one hundred houses were all that re- 
mained after the shock ceased. Not less 
than two thousand persons of wealth and 
standing perished, and if to these be 
added the slaves, sailors, and buccaneers, 
the total will not fall below fifteen thou- 
sand. Many, however, succeeded in es- 
caping. Not a few, were actually swal- 
lowed by one shock, and hurled from the 
chasm into the sea by another; and some 
of these lived many years after. The 
most noteworthy case of the kind was 
that of Lewis Galdy, who subsequently 
served as member of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment. He now lies buried in Green 
Bay, opposite what remains of Port 
Royal, and on his tomb is an inscription, 
still legible, recording his miraculous es- 
cape. Above the writing is a shield 
bearing a cock, two stars, and a crescent, 
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with the motto “ Dieu sur tout,” showing 
that he was religiously mindful of his de- 
liverance. The following is the inscrip- 
tion : 
“HERE Ligs THE Bopy 
OF 
LEWIS GALDY Esquire 
Wo DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
AT 
PORT ROYAL 
the 22nd December 1736 
AGED 80 YEARS.” 


‘*He was born at Montpelier, in France, 
but left that Country for his Religion, 
and came to Settle in this Island, where 
he was Swallowed up in the Great Earth- 
quake of 1692, and by the Providence of 
God was by another Shock thrown into 
the sea and Miraculously saved by Swim- 
ming, until a boat took him up. He lived 
many years after in great Reputation, 
Beloved by all who knew him, and Much 
lamented at his Death.” 


Unfortunately the number thus mer- 
cifully saved was not large. When 
the third tremendous shock took place, 
says one writer, “screams of anguish and 
inarticulate cries of horror” rent the 
still air, and were heard above the hollow 
moan of the earth and the rushing noise 
of the waters. For though the atmo- 
sphere was oppressively calm, the ocean 
was agitated as if by a storm; “ mighty 
billows rose and fell with such unac- 
countable volume, that many 
broke from their cables, and the Swan 
frigate was forced over the tops of the 
‘sunken houses.” The presence of mind 
displayed by the officers of the frigate 
referred to and their great courage en- 
abled many to escape who would have 
otherwise been drowned. But where 
there was neither natural nor supernatu- 
ral aid the fate of the wretched people 
was frightful. Some sank to their necks, 
when the earth closed in and literally 
choked them to death; others were bur- 
ied alive, while the majority came to a 
less painful end by drowning. In a 
letter written by him a few days after 
the earthquake, the Rector of Port Royal 
gives the following interesting particu- 
lars of the event: 
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“ After I had been at church reading 
prayers, which I did every day since I 
was rector of this Place, to keep up 
some show of religion, and was gone to 
a place hard by the church, where the 
merchants meet and where the President 
of the Council was, who came into my 
company and engaged me to take a glass 
of wormwood wine as*a whet before 
dinner; he being my very good friend, I 
staid with him, upon which he lighted a 
pipe of tobacco, which he was pretty 
long in taking, and not being willing 
to leave him before it was all out, 
this prevented me from going to dinner 
at one Captain Budin’s whither I was 
invited: whose house, upon the first con- 
cussion, sunk into the earth and then into 
the sea, with his wife and family and 
some that were come to dine with him, 
Had I been there I had been lost. But 
to return to the President and his pipe 
of tobacco; before that was out, I found 
the ground rolling and moving under my 
feet, upon which I said to him, ‘Lord, 
Sir, what is that?’ He replied, being a 
very grave man, ‘It is an earthquake; 
be not afraid, it will soon be over.’” 

The Rector was not satisfied with this 
assurance. Hastily bidding adieu to the 
unfortunate President, who was subse- 
quently swallowed by the great shock, 
he hastened to a place of safety, “TI 
made my way towards Morgan’s fort,” 
he wrote, “because, being a wide, open 
place, I thought to be the securest from 
the falling houses; but as I was going I 
saw the earth open and swallow a mul- 
titude of people and the sea mounting 
in upon them over the fortifications, 
Moreover, the large and famous burying 
place called the Palisadoes was destroyed, 
and the sea washed away the carcasses, 
The whole harbor, and of the purest 
and goodliest, was covered with dead 
bodies floating up and down. In the 
opening of the earth, the houses and the 
inhabitants sinking down together, some 
of them were driven up again by the 
sea, which arose in those chasms, and 
wonderfully escaped. Others were swal- 
lowed up to the neck, and then the 
earth shut upon them and squeezed 
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them to death; in that manner several 
were left buried with their heads above 
ground; only some heads the dogs have 
eaten; others are covered with dust and 
earth by the people which yet remain in 
the place, to avoid the stench. So that 
they conjecture that by the falling of the 
houses, the opening of the earth, and 
the inundation of the waters there are 
lost fifteen hundred persons of good 
note: as Attorney-General Musgrave, 
Provost-Marshal Reeves, Lord-Secretary 
Reeves, &c.” 

But the badly frightened and rather 
illiterate clergyman, who said prayers 
daily to keep up some show of religion, 
was unable to describe the appalling 
scene. Of the agony endured by those 
engulfed by the earthquake the world 
can never know. But, for years after, 
the lunatic asylums were crowded with 
men and women driven mad by the 
horrors of that day. Children who sur- 
vived became (many of them) lifelong, 
hopeless idiots. Families that had owned 
millions in the morning were, in the 
evening, beggars, cowering in the few 
houses remaining, and doomed forever 
after to suffer penury and privation, 

Thus, in the midst of a titanic convul- 
sion, “ vanished the glory of the most 
flourishing emporium of the New World, 
by a succession of tremendous judg- 
ments, resembling those visitations of 
an offended Deity on some cities of the 
Old World, where an iniquitous race 
was overwhelmed in a sudden and un- 
expected ruin.” 

Of the value of the property lost no 
exact estimate can be formed. Port 
Royal was without doubt the richest 
place in the world of its size. The large 
warehouses were filled with silver and 
golden works of art stolen from the 
churches, convents, monasteries, public 
buildings, and private residences of the 
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Spanish colonies, The precious metals 
were a drug inthecity. Children played 
with cups of gold as carelessly as if 
they were made of Britannia metal. In- 
deed, a dozen of Sévres china plates were 
worth more to the aristocratic resident 
of Port Royal than were a dozen golden 
ones. Probably one hundred millions of 
dollars in treasure were lost—that is, 
exclusive of the treasure contained in 
the ships lying at the wharf. When we 
consider the number of its population, 
the figures given above will explain the 
immense wealth of the city. Not less 
than two thousand buildings sank into 
the earth and were covered by the sea. 
These were erected upon more than one 
thousand acres of land, and although of 
an unpretentious style of architecture, 
cost no inconsiderable sum. Nearly all 
of the private residences were luxu- 
riously furnished, the rich West Indian 
being proverbially extravagant in his 
manner of living. While, then, itis dif- 
ficult to estimate the loss sustained in 
dollars and cents, one can readily con- 
jecture its magnitude. 

The remnant left of Port Royal did 
not serve as a nucleus for a new city. 
Those of the inhabitants who escaped 
fled the locality without delay, and but 
few of them would consent to reside 
there again. Seeing this, the govern- 
ment founded the existing city of King- 
ston, on the opposite side of the bay. 
But it has never possessed either the 
riches or the infamy of Port Royal. A 
naval station and a few fishermen’s huts 
now mark the spot which was the scene 
of one of the world’s greatest tragedies. 
Far down beneath the waters, almost 
entirely embedded in sand, rest the 
ruins of the old place. On a clear, calm 
day it is said that they can be distinctly 
seen at a depth of forty fathoms, 
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ASLEEP AND AWAKE. 


Huss, she sleeps! the maiden Alice ;— 
Slow has come the dim, blue dawning, 
And the rosy wine of morning 

Fills the Daylight’s golden chalice. 


But it brings no sudden waking 

To that restful, happy sleeper. 

Ah! what blessed dreams can keep her, 
While with life the air is shaking ? 


Pale she lies and very quiet; 
Though the flowers are in the garden 
Gem-bedewed, their little warden 
Lets the bees among them riot. 


Blessed dreams indeed have won her. 
Shut the door, and look thee slowly 
On the face so fair and holy— 

Heavenly peace hath gleamed upon her. 


Kneel beside her; smooth her tresses; 
Call her low, with utterance tender, 
Sweetest names that love can lend her; 

Touch her lips with softest kisses. 


Yet thy words bring no unclosing 
Of those eyes, that yester even 
Shone upon thee, blue as heaven, 
Ne’er she'll wake from that reposing. 


Alice! Alice! darling Alice! 
Life to thee was full of glory, 
Glittering—as in ancient story 

Of some charmed fairy palace. 


I am tired and disenchanted— 
Thou wert younger, fairer, stronger ; 
Alice! live a little longer! 

Pluck the flowers thy hopes have planted. 


Ah! that I, instead, were lying 
On thy couch, its silence greeting; 
Hushed my restless heart’s dull beating, 
All forgotten tears and sighing, 


For God knows, my little maiden,— 
Only He,—how very weary 
Are my feet, and sad and dreary 
Is this soul with pain o’erladen, 
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Yes, God knows! and, maiden Alice, 
Sends to thee his blessed slumber— 
I the bitterest drops must number, 
One by one, of life’s sad chalice. 


Well, what matter? since the morning 
Breaks for all, and softly blending 
Shade and sunlight, all are ending 

In one Paradisal dawning. 


So I leave thee, Alice, sleeping: 

Tears, but not of wild repining, 

In my eyes are tremulous shining, — 
Rainbowed mists before them creeping. 


Though thy rest so calm and still is, 
Balmy airs from heaven are straying, 
And the angel Peace is laying 

On my heart her whitest lilies. 


THREE KINDS OF SKEPTICISM. 


Sxepricism is not Infidelity. The two 
frequently co-exist in the same individual 
and (for that reason probably) are fre- 
quently confounded; but in their essen- 
tial nature they are wide as the poles 
asunder. 

Infidelity is usually restricted in its 
application to religious subjects. Skep- 
ticism, on the other hand, respects philo- 
sophical subjects as well. Infidelity is 
positive—skepticism.negative, Infidelity 
properly both denies and affirms—skepti- 
cism neither affirms nor denies. Infidelity 
disbelieves—skepticism questions. Infi- 
delity dogmatizes—skepticism doubts. 

Thus infidelity is a contrary faith, while 
skepticism is the absence of faith. It is a 
mistake to suppose that infidelity has no 
creed. It believes quite as obstinately as 
Christianity. The credulity ofa thorough- 
paced infidel will digest absurdities like 
an ostrich—and oftentimes with the same 
serene unconsciousness, Infidelity lies 
deeper than skepticism. The former is a 
matter of the heart—the latter of the 
head. Skepticism is sometimes honest-— 
infidelity never. Skepticism may be 
excusable—infidelity is damnable eter- 
nally. 

We might properly enough reckon 
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three kinds of skepticism as at least an 
exhaustive, if not a very philosophical 
enumeration. There is, first, the skepti- 
cism which laughs; secondly, the skepti- 
cism which sneers ; and, lastly, the skep- 
ticism which despairs. The first two 
kinds, the laughing and the sneering, are 
not pure skepticisms, They are invari- 
ably mingled more or less with positive 
infidelity. It is difficult, in a world so 
solemn and so earnest as ours, to laugh 
always without learning at length to 
sneer—and difficult to sneer habitually 
without the basis of active antagonistic 
belief—and that is infidelity. 

It will at once be seen that this divi- 
sion of skepticism into its kinds is made 
with reference to the character of the 
skeptics. The first kind, the skepticism 
of levity, belongs to the vain, good- 
natured, frivolous man. The second 
kind, the skepticism of bitterness, belongs 
to the shallow, ill-tempered, malevolent 
soul. The third kind, the skepticism of 
sadness, belongs to the contemplative 
and earnest nature, 

Hume was, perhaps, as good an exam- 
ple as modern history furnishes of the 
laughing skeptic, Easy and flippant, too 
well satisfied with himself to be seriously 
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out of humor with anybody else, and too 
thoughtless of others to care for their 
interests,—in a word, too vain to be 
cruel, and too trifling to be kind—the 
philosophic Hume thought it a good joke 
to poke fun at earnest people’s beliefs. 
Without convictions of his own, he 
seemed never so much amused as when 
puncturing and riddling his honest neigh- 
bor’s shield of faith with his small archery 
of sophistry and wit. It was so divert- 
ing to stand aside and watch what a ludi- 
crous figure the poor fellow cut crouching 
behind it. 

But even the complacent Hume could 
not always laugh. His many lies nestled 
home and stung his conscience—his con- 
science—and then, in retaliation, he would 
tip his laugh with the sting of a sneer. 
The final malignity of so festive a philo- 
sopher as Hume may teach us that the 
skeptical laugh and the skeptical sneer 
are near akin. It is dangerous to mock, 
however sportively at first, at solemn be- 
liefs. The man who does it becomes at 
length incapable of conviction. He can- 
not believe. Nothing seems serious to 
him longer. He resembles the wretched 
idiot who leers at you with the same inane 
grin whatever you say to him. Dreadful 
retribution! Who would lightly take 
the risk of fixing his face forward toward 
the great Eternity in aset, sardonic sneer ? 

Gibbon may be cited as an illustration 
of the sneering skeptic. A more acid 
temperament, with greater natural grav- 
ity, curdled Hume's laugh into Gibbon’s 
sneer. Laughing was a little too undig- 
nified and hardly aromatic enough to 
meet his taste. And so, in the wordé of 
Byron, who has summed up Gibbon’s life 
and character in that one concentrated 
line, he passed his days 


‘*Sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer.” 


But Gibbon was more an infidel than 
a skeptic. His skepticism was a re- 
source of his infidelity—as the sneerer’s 
skepticism generally is. The sneerer is 
an infidel when he is plying objections 
against Christianity—a skeptic when he 
is hearing objections against his own 
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creed, Infidel in asking questions— 
skeptic in answering questions. I have 
said that this man is never honest. I 
desire to repeat it with emphasis—hon- 
est never. He believes capriciously— 
not according to the evidence, but accord- 
ing to his choice. His head says yes— 
his heart says no, and always conquers. 
The sneering Deist, for example, believes 
in God; but he believes in God on less 
evidence by one hundred-fold than exists 
for the Revelation which he disbelieves. 
This is the Scripture’s evil heart of unbe- 
lief. It is thus as easy to demonstrate, 
as it is instructive to feel, that the wick- 
edness of infidelity is inexcusable. 

Pascal was a notable instance of the 
mournful skeptic, He saw too deeply 
into the soul of things for the health of 
his spirit, Had he seen more deeply 
still, he perhaps might not have suffered, 
but he would have been more than man. 
But then Pascal's eclipses of faith were 
only momentary—however dark while 
they endured, They were celestial eclip- 
ses, not terrestrial obscurations—and 
they were, therefore, at the same time 
dark and momentary. Such is the only 
true skepticism—the transient blindness 
of the eye that had looked too intensely 
into the light of truth. God who made 
man to believe will not let it last. But 
while the darkness is on, that skeptic is 
a spectacle for the pity of angels. 

Did you ever fix your eye on some 
familiar word—look at it, dwell upon it 
until it grew strange and meaningless 
to you? So there is a way of gazing 
too long at the great problems of exist- 
ence until all-seems false and hollow. 
You feel alone in this dreadful universe, 
No truth for you anywhere. 

To feel the solid continent fail under 
your feet—to stand on the crumbling 
verge yielding league after league of 
mainland to the devouring ocean—to 
watch the rising and roaring waves of 
desolate doubt roll onward till they 
dash at length against the throne of God, 
and the throne of God goes down, J 
know that there is a skepticism which 
neither laughs nor sneers, but which 
simply despairs, 
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But here the heart is right, and pleads 
for a belief—and conquers, as always, 


If e’er, when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘‘ Believe no more,” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
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And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘* I have felt.” 


Omnipotence swells back into the soul 
like the flood-tide into the empty bay. 
Out of weakness God has made you 
strong. You begin to understand how 
faith should do all possibilities, according 
to the words of our Savior: “All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” 


————- ¢-—____ 


WILLIAM BLAKE, POET AND PAINTER. 


“Tae world of imagination is the 
world of eternity. It is the divine 
bosom into which we shall all go after 
the death of the vegetated body... . 
Mental things are alone real; what is 
called corporeal nobody knows of; its 
dwelling-place is a fallacy, and its exist- 
ence an imposture. . . . I assert, for my- 
self, that Ido not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me it is hindrance 
and not action. ‘What!’ it will be 
questioned; ‘when the sun rises, do you 
not see a round disc of fire, somewhat 
like a guinea?’ Oh! no, no! I see an 
innumerable company of the heavenly 
host, crying: ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God Almighty!’ I question not 
my corporeal eye, any more than I would 
question a window concerning a sight. 
I look through it, and not with it.” 
These quotations from William Blake's 
Vision of the Last Judgment touch the 
key-note of his life and character, both 
as a man and as an artist. The same 
thought that 


‘* We are led to believe a lie 
When we see with, not through the eye,” 


as it is expressed in the Auguries of In- 
nocence, constantly recurs in his poems 
and pictures, and lies at the basis of the 
peculiar conception and interpretation of 
‘the universe which he struggled, through 
seventy years of obscurity and neglect, to 
embody in a series of mystic eccentrici- 
ties and vague sublimities of pen and 
pencil, unparalleled in the history of 
literature and art. It is this union of 
freshness and originality with prophetic 


vagueness that has ever caused Blake's 
works to be so exceedingly attractive 
and suggestive to men of artistic taste 
and genius, or, as the Swiss painter and 
royal academician, Fuseli, declared, has 
made them so “ good to steal from.” Not 
a few of Blake’s contemporaries, painters, 
sculptors, and engravers, owe what repu- 
tation they possess to a prudent appro- 
priation and adaptation of his vivid inven- 
tions; and Gilchrist affirms that a good 
deal in Flaxman and Stothard may be 
traced to Blake, and is indeed only a 
translation of Blake’s celestial visions and 
incoherent apocalyptic utterances into 
the vernacular. 

The chief facts and features of Blake's 
life, as related by his admiring biographer, 
Mr. Gilchrist, are the following. He was 
born, not in Ireland, as a writer in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica asserts, but at 
28 Broad Street, Golden Square, London, 
where his father was a hosier in mode- 
rate circumstances. Broad Street a cen- 
tury ago was not the dingy and dirty 
thoroughfare given over to breweries, 
second-hand furniture stores, shabby, 
nondescript shops, and cheap lodging- 
houses that it has now become; on the 
contrary, it was a highly respectable and 
quasi-fashionable portion of the metropo- 
lis. The boy’s early mental training was 
of the most meagre and irregular sort, 
and hardly worthy of being called an 
education at all. In this respect he 
passed his youth, as Jung Stilling had 
done before him, and as Jean Panl did a 
few years after him, in dream and imagi- 
native revery, the resultant effect of 
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which upon the intellectual character 
and spiritual perceptions of the men was 
essentially the same in all three cases. 
This want of the restraining influence of 
severe and systematic mental discipline, 
permitted the special faculty which, as 
Jean Paul says, sees ghosts and future 
events, to acquire an undue and morbid 
predominance and assert a life-long ty- 
ranny over him. When about nine years 
of age, he saw, while sauntering along on 
Peckham Rye, a tree filled with angels, 
bright angelic wings bespangling every 
bough like stars. On returning home he 
related the incident, and only through 
his mother’s earnest intercession escaped 
a sound thrashing from his father for 
telling alie. Evidently the honest dealer 
in stockings had no faith in celestial 
manifestations. Still the threatening 
peril of the paternal rod did not pre- 
vent him from holding communion with 
heavenly visitants; for not long after- 
wards, as he watched the haymakers one 
summer morn, he beheld angelic figures 
walking between them. Mr. Gilchrist 
speaks of these visits from the spiritual 
world as the child’s “first visions ;” but 
the remark which Mrs, Blake once made 
to her husband would seem to imply 
that he had long been familiar with such 
phenomena: “You know, my dear,” 
she said, speaking of his visions, the re- 
ality of which it never occurred to her 
to doubt; “you know, my dear, the first 
time you saw God was when you were 
four years old, and He put His head to 
the window, and set you screaming.” 

In 1767, Blake, being then ten years 
old, was sent to Mr. Pars’ drawing- 
school in the Strand, a preparatory school 
for young artists who wished to qualify 
themselves for entrance to the academy 
of painting and sculpture in St. Martin’s 
Lane, which Hogarth had helped to 
found. Here he learned to copy plaster 
casts after the antique; and it indicated 
more kindness of heart and practical 
good sense than are usually shown in 
such cases, that the small London trades- 
man consulted his boy's tastes and incli- 
nations so far as not only to put him 
under the best accessible instructor in 
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drawing, but also to purchase for him 
various casts of ancient sculpture, which 
enabled him to continue his studies at 
home. From time to time he was also 
indulgently supplied with small sums of 
money for the purpose of procuring 
prints, of which he gradually made a 
considerable collection, consisting chiefly 
of the great Italian and German masters, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Giulio Romano, 
Albert Diirer, &c., a very remarkable 
choice, if we consider the prevailing taste 
of that day in matters of art. About 
this time he began to compose original 
verses, many of which exhibit a rare 
precocity. We venture to affirm that 
no juvenile production of Pope or Cow- 
ley (usually accounted prodigies of poetic 
precociousness) can be compared for 
sweetness and ethereal delicacy to the 
following piece of playful fancy, written 
by Blake when he was scarcely thirteen 
years of age :— 


‘“* How sweet I roam’d from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer's pride, 
Till I the prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide ! 


He shew’d me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow; 
He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


With sweet May-dews my wings were 
wet, 
And Pheebus fir’d my vocal rage ; 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with 
me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty.” 


Another song composed a year later we 
cannot forbear to quote, so striking is 
the contrast which its simple and pathetic 
beauty presents to the inflated and arti- 
ficial style of the then popular poets. 
Mr, Gilchrist, with an enthusiasm which 
some will doubtless deem excessive, 
thinks this production, “with its shy 
evanescent tints and aroma as of pressed 
rose-leaves,” without a parallel in Eng- 
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lish literature, unless it “be found among 
the lyrics of the Elizabethan age.” 


‘* My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languished air, 
By love are driven away, 
And mournful lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold ; 
Oh, why to him was’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold ? 
His breast is Love’s all-worshipped tomb, 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come, 


Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding-sheet ; 
When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat : 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay, 
True love doth pass away !” 


No English poet ever wrote at the 
same age verses at once so melodious, 
tender, and true as these, if we except 
Chatterton, whom Wordsworth charac- 
terizes as 


‘* The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his 
pride.” 


Indeed there is a striking resemblance 
between Blake and Chatterton, not only 
as to the narrowness of their early cir- 
cumstances in life and the deficiency of 
their youthful education, but also as to 
the intrinsic quality of their genius. 
Both possessed the same romantic imagi- 
nation and precociously-developed vigor 
of thought and facility of versification ; 
Blake, however, being distinguished for 
subtle sweetness and spiritual insight 
rather than for the power of quaint pic- 
turesque description, which forms the 
salient feature of Chatterton. 

At the age of fourteen, Blake ex- 
changed Mr. Pars’ drawing school, not 
for the academy, whose doors penury 
barred to him as with triple bolts of iron, 
but for the shop of James Basire, an en- 
graver and designer of some note, whose 
burin was employed chiefly in illustrating 
antiquities and engraving portraits of 
antiquaries, Here he soon acquired a 
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thorough knowledge of the purely tech- 
nical part of his art (all indeed that his 
very correct and conscientious, but dry 
and unimaginative master was competent 
to teach him), and was sent to Westmin- 
ster Abbey and other old churches in 
London to make drawings of monuments 
and buildings which the antiquarian 
Gough had employed Basire to engrave 
for his work on Sepulchral Monuments ; 
and there is no doubt that many of the 
finest plates in this work, which bear the 
inscription Basire delineavit et sculpsit, 
were drawn wholly by Blake, whose 
simple and fluent manipulation and for- 
cible manner of contrasting light and 
shade are as distinct from the hardness 
and monotony of Basire’s style, as the 
grace and beauty of Raphael are from 
the stiffness and constraint of Perugino. 
The individuality of Blake is as apparent 
in the “ Portrait of Queen Philippa from 
her Monument” as is that of Raphael in 
“ Lo Sposalizio,” although the former is 
claimed by another, and the latter bears 
the artist’s own name. The days and 
weeks which he thus spent alone, mus- 
ing and sketching among the monuments 
and solemn memorials of England’s de- 
parted princes and great men, well suited 
the romantic temper of the studious lad, 
and were singularly adapted to foster in 
him a fervent love for the purely ima- 
ginative and spiritual in art. Here, too, 
his visionary faculty found ample room 
for exercise ; phantoms of the past be- 
came his familiar companions, and on one 
occasion “Christ and the Apostles” re- 
vealed themselves to his dreaming eye. 
The apprenticeship to Basire terminated 
in 1778, and Blake, now relieved some- 
what from the drudgery of a mere copy- 
ist and draughtsman, found leisure for 
original invention. 

About this time, too, he began to feel 
what he calls the “pensive woe” of the 
tender passion. The first object of his 
sighs was “a lively little girl,” who 
seems to have been flattered by his suit, 
but did not encourage the idea of mar- 
riage. The poetic lover, tortured by the 
pangs of unrequited affection, which 
naturally gave rise to attacks of jealousy 
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once remonstrated with his “black-ey’d 
maid” for granting the favor of her com- 
pany to a rival admirer in a stroll. “ Are 
you a fool?” was her pert and pertinent 
reply. “ That cured me of jealousy,” says 
Blake, in his naive narration of the event. 
Shortly afterwards he was rehearsing the 
story of his love-crosses to a “‘ generous- 
hearted girl,” who confessed that she 
pitied him from her heart. “ Do you 
pity me?” “ Yes/ T do, most sincerely.” 
“Then I love you for that!” he replied 
with warmth; and in this sentiment of 
soothing pity began a second court- 
ship, which gave to the artist a life-long 
companion, who shared and softened his 
hard lot, accepted his wildest fantasies as 
divine revelations, believed in him with 
the most unquestioning faith and devo- 
tion, ministered to his daily wants while 
he lived, and after his death always 
spoke of him with trembling voice and 
tearful eyes as “that wonderful man,” 
whose spirit, she said, was still with her 
as he had promised it should be. Imme- 
diately after this humble but happy mar- 
riage, which took place in 1782, the 
young couple commenced housekeeping 
in lodgings at 23 Green Street, Leicester 
Fields, a place then far more respectable 
than one might suppose who should see 
it in its present abject plight of dingy 
desolation and general shabbiness. 

It was about this time that Blake was 
introduced to polite society through the 
kindness of his friend and patroness, the 
gifted and accomplished Mrs. Mathew, 
at whose brilliant conversazioni the most 
noted literary men and women of that 
day were wont to assemble. At these 
elegant reunions, Blake, who was utterly 
ignorant of the art of music, used to sing 
his own poems to simple and spontane- 
ous melodies which were “listened to 
by the company with profound silence ;” 
indeed, so “singularly beautiful” were 
these improvisations, that “they were 
noted down by musical professors” and 
were allowed by critics “to possess 
original and extraordinary merit.”” Such 
at least is the account given of these 
performances by an ear-witness. So 
great was the enthusiasm kindled in this 
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select circle by Blake’s poetic and musi- 
cal recitations, that in 1783 a thin octavo 
volume of his effusions was privately 
printed under the modest title of Poeti- 
cal Sketches by W. B. To this publica- 
tion Mr, Mathews wrote a preface, which 
was intended to serve both as an intro- 
duction and an apology for the youthful 
author. He also defrayed half the cost — 
of printing it; the other half of the ex- 
pense was borne by Flaxman. That the 
latter, who was then only a poor and 
struggling artist, should have so gener- 
ously assisted his friend, furnishes con- 
vincing proof of what Henry Crabb 
Robinson says of his rare moral and 
Christian excellence. The book, how- 
ever, does not seem to have excited any 
attention outside of the drawing-room 
coterie of patrons by whose kindly act 
of literary midwifery it was ushered 
(still-born, indeed) into the world. 
During this period Blake was busy 
with his pencil, and executed a number of 
fine engravings, among which we may 
mention as especially delicate and grace- 
ful a series of vignettes illustrating Rit- 
son's Collection of English Songs ; also a 
couple of remarkable works in water- 
colors, designed to show “ the supreme 
despicableness of war;” one represents 
“War unchained by an Angel—-Fire, 
Pestilence, and Famine following ;” the 
other, “A Breach in a City—The Morn- 
ing after a Battle.’ Twenty years later 
(i. e. in 1805) he treated the same theme 
in a number of pictures of great power, 
entitled respectively, “Fire; ” “ Plague ;” 
“ Pestilence—The Death of the First- 
born;” “Famine.” The Pestilence is 
portrayed as a large scaly demon, green 
and many-tinted, from whose out- 
stretched arms deadly influences emanate. 
Terrible and Dantesque in intensity is 
the rendering of the forms and features 
of those who “rose up in the night” 
and rushed together, scared by the pale 
light of torches, to find themselves each 
bereaved, “for there was not a house 
where there was not one dead.” But it 
is as a painter of fire that Blake stands 
supreme ; the mingled gloom and glare 
of the conflagration as it surges up in 
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javelins and horrid cones of flame, are 
delineated with a power of art seldom if 
ever transcended, 

In 1784 Blake set up shop in Broad 
Street as engraver and printseller, in 
company with one James Parker. It was 
an ill-starred enterprise, illustrating anew 
the old story of Pegasus as draught- 
horse ; 

‘* In licherlichem Zuge 
Erblickt man Ochs und Fliigelpferd am 
Pfluge.” 

This partnership was dissolved in 1787, 
soon after the death of Blake’s brother 
Robert, by whose bedside the artist 
watched day and night with more than 
womanly tenderness, and whose released 
spirit he saw ascending heavenward 
through the ceiling, ‘‘ clapping its hands 
for joy.” Two years later Blake pub- 
lished his Songs of Innocence, the first of 
a series of illustrated poems, to which a 
second series was added in 1794, under 
the title of Songs of Hzuperience, Al- 
thouyh the two series are usually bound 
together in one volume, there is a marked 
contrast between the poems composmg 
them,—a contrast which the discrimina- 
tung words Innocence and Experience 
admirably express, The former are 
sweeter, both in rhythm and sentiment, 
and reflect with crystalline purity the 
childlike thoughts and heavenly temper 
of the author’s soul ; while the latter are 
of sterner stuff, utterances of the grander 
and gloomier wisdom that is born of 
struggle and of sorrow. As typical of 
the whole first series, we may refer the 
reader to “ The Lamb,” which begins as 
follows : 

‘* Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 

Gave thee life, and bade thee feed 

By the stream and o’er the mead; 

Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 

Gave thee such a tender voice, 

Making all the vales rejoice ? d 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee?” 


On the other hand, the prevailing tone 
of the second series is well represented 
by “The Tiger,” beginning thus: 
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** Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ?” 


A still more striking example of these 
contrasted states of the human soul is 
furnished by the two poems entitled 
Holy Thursday, which describe a meeting 
of charity children in St. Paul’s. In the 
Songs of Innocence (Gilchrist’s Collection, 
p. 37).the author manifests great delight 
in the 
‘* Thousands of little boys and girls raising 

their innocent hands,” 


as they are grouped like “flowers of 
London town” under the high dome of 
the cathedral, while 


‘* Beneath them sit the aged men, wise 
guardians of the poor.” 


But how differently does the same 
sight affect him in the Songs of Eeperience 
(p. 50), when he exclaims, 


“*Ts this a holy thing to see, 
In a rich and fruitful land, 
Babes reduced to misery 
Fed with a cold, usurious hand ?” 


In our opinion, however, the best and 
most characteristic of the Songs of Jnno- 
cence is The Little Black Boy (p. 30), a 
poem rarely equalled for grand simplicity 
and deep pathos : — 


‘*My mother bore me inthe southern wild, 
And I am black; but oh my soul is white. 

White as an angel is the English child, 
But I am black, as if bereaved of light. 


My mother taught me underneath a tree ; 
And, sitting down before the heat of day, 

She took me on her lap and kisséd me, 
And pointing to the East began to say: 


‘Look on the rising sun: there God does 
live, 
And gives His light, and gives His heat 
away, 
And flowers and trees and beasts and men 
receive 
Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


‘ And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of 
love; 
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And these black bodies and this sunburnt 


face 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


‘ For when our souls have learn’d the heat 
to bear, 
The cloud will vanish; we shall hear His 
voice, 
Saying, ‘‘Come out from the arfve, my 
love and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs 
rejoice.”’ 


Thus did my mother say, and kisséd me, 
And thus I say to little English boy : 
When I from black, and he from white 
cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs 
we joy, 


Tll shade him from the heat till he can 
bear 

To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee; 

And then I'll stand and stroke his silver 
hair, 

And be like him, and he will then love 
me.” 


The designs, with which Blake accom- 
panied the Songs of Innocence, are in 
originality of conception and finish of 
execution, as well as in intelligibility and 
pertinence to the several poems, far su- 
perior to the drawings which illustrate 
the Songs of Dxperience. These produc- 
tions are also additionally interesting 
from the fact that in bringing them be- 
fore the public the author devised a 
method of being his own printer and 
publisher, to which he adhered in all his 
subsequent works, This process, which 
was revealed to him in a vision by his 
departed brother Robert (for Blake never 
did anything except through supernatural 
agency), consisted in a reversal of the 
ordinary process of engraving. The ver- 
ses, illustrations and arabesque embellish- 
ments were first inscribed with stopping- 
out varnish on the copper-plate, the re- 
maining parts of which were then eaten 
away with aquafortis, so as to leave the 
letters and designs in relief. From the 
plates thus formed, impressions were 
printed off in any required ground tone, 
the letter-press being uniformly red. 
The print was then colored by hand in 
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imitation of the original drawing, the 
free ornamental border being tinted with 
a variety of hues, and the whole page 
finished with any degree of elegance and 
elaborateness desired. 

Blake ground and mixed his water- 
colors in a way of his own, using com- 
mon carpenter's glue as a binder; in the 
use of this material, however, he only , 
acted on a suggestion made to him in a 
dream by “Joseph, the sacred carpen- 
ter.” In these labors Mrs, Blake showed 
herself an enthusiastic and skilful help- 
meet; she not only acquired great deli- 
cacy of manipulation in taking off the 
impressions, but also learned to color 
them with a fine discriminating touch 
and a good deal of genuine artistic feel- 
ing. At the close of the second volume 
of The Life of Blake, Gilchrist gives 
sixteen impressions from these plates,* 
but as they are printed in the monoto- 
nous red of the letter-press, they fail to 
furnish an adequate idea of the brilliantly 
illuminated originals (a fine specimen of 
which may be seen in the print-room of 
the British Museum), to which the mono- 
cromatic outline bears about the same 
relation that the cartoon does to the 
finished picture. This consideration is 
one of peculiar importance in the study 
of Blake’s productions; for it is as a 
colorist that he stands supreme among 
the artists of hisage. About this time 
(1789-90) Blake engraved another poem, 
called the Book of Thel, a strange alle- 
gory, full of vague poetic mysticism, and 
pregnant doubtless with enigmatic mean- 
ing, but “caviare to the general,” it is to 
be feared. Schelling was wont to reply 
to those who could not comprehend his 
speculations, that “Philosophy should 
pay no attention whatever to Incapa- 
city ;” and much of Blake’s later poetry 


* Two of these plates in Mr. G.’s ar- 
rangement are misplaced. No. 5, repre- 
senting the figure of a woman standing 
under a leafless tree aghast at a dead babe 
lying on the ground, belongs to the 
Songs of EHaperience; and the ‘‘ Nurse’s 
S mg,” with the children playing in a cir- 
cle on the green, is one of the Songs of In- 
nocence. 
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seems to have been written with the 
same cool contempt for “comprehensi- 
bleness.” This mystical tendenvy reached 
the climax of daring conception and gor- 
geous illustration in the Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, an attempt to solve, in 
the spirit of Swedenborg, the ever-re- 
curring problem of the origin and pur- 
pose of evil. The designs to this volume 
are exquisitely finished, the blending of 
rich and tender colors, which often have 
the lustre of jewels, making the page ap- 
pear to move and quiver, so that “you 
lay the book down tenderly, as if you 
had been handling something sentient.” 
The text is partly in irregular unrhymed 
verse, and partly in wild rhapsodic prose ; 
and it is hard to tell which of the two 
kinds of composition is the more per- 
plexing to him who seeks to interpret 
these visions, and to deduce from them a 
coherent philosophic or theosophic sys- 
tem. The fundamental idea, however, 
that the author aims to unfold is the 
necessity of contraries to progression, of 
antagonism to life, “ Attraction and Re- 
pulsion, Reason and Energy, Love and 
Hate are necessary to human existence. 
From these contraries spring what the 
religious call Good and Evil.” The most 
intelligible portions of the volume are the 
so-called ‘ Proverbs of Hell,” a series of 
maxims which not only corroborate the 
reputed wisdom of the “ Old Serpent,” 
but also imply a very nice perception of 
truth and a fair degree of growth in vir- 
tue on the part of the infernal inhabitants. 
Many of these aphorisms are mere pru- 
deutial sayings, that might have suited 
well the pages of Poor Richard's Alma- 
nac; whilst others have a higher, trans- 
cendental character, and might have fal- 
len very naturally from the lips of Milton’s 
devils during that famous metaphysical 
discussion, when they 

- sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned 

high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 

fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge abso- 

lute.” 

As specimens we quote the followiag: 
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‘* The busy bee has no time for sorrow. 
The fox condemns the trap, not himself, 
The bird a nest, the spider a web, man 
friendship, The eagle never lost so much 
time as when he submitted to learn of the 
crow. The man who never alters his 
opinion is like standing water, and breeds 
reptiles of the mind. What is now proved 
was once only imagined. One law for the 
lion and ox is oppression. The cistern 
contains, the fountain overflows, Every- 
thing possible to be believed is an image 
of truth. The weak in courage is strong 
in cunning. The rat, the mouse, the fox, 
the rabbit, watch the roots; the lion, the 
tiger, the horse, the elephant, watch the 
fruits. Let man wear the fell of the lion, 
woman the fleece of the sheep. Excess of 
sorrow laughs, excess of joy weeps. Im- 
provement makes straight roads, but the 
crooked roads without improvement are 
roads of genius.” 


Of the other visions or prophecies, 
such as the Gates of Paradise, Daughters 
of Albion, America, Europe, Jerusalem, 
Abania, &c., nothing need be said. 
Many of the designs show great power 
and beauty, but the literary value of 
these productions is so slight that the 
text scarcely enters into the account, 
except for its picturesque effect as a 
purely decorative element in the com- 
position, Still, in the midst of this many- 
colored chaos of words and images, which 
have for us now chiefly a painful psycho- 
logical significance, there appear here and 
there acute sententious utterances, suffi- 
cient to reveal how keen and deep was 
the poet’s insight into spiritual laws, be- 
fore the balance of his faculties had been 
disturbed by the absolute tyranny of his 
imagination over his perceptions. 

More enjoyable than these independent 
productions is some commissioned work 
that Blake was employed to do about 
this time (1795-99) by the Bond Street 
publishers, Miller and Edwards. For the 
former he illustrated Stanley’s transla- 
tion, or rather paraphrase, of Birger’s 
Leonore ; for the latter he made a set of 
forty-three drawings, illustrating the first 
four nights of Young’s Might Thoughts— 
a book which was at that time not only 
printed, but also actually read. The 
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ghostly bridegroom, on his black, fire- 
breathing steed, and the attendant imps 
and spectres, that form the chief charac- 
ters of the German ballad, were just the 
subjects to. attract the pencil of this 
“ most supersensuous of the sons of art.” 
In the illustrations to the Might Thoughts 
the artist has often given us designs 
which have only very remote reference 
to the text, and are sometimes entirely 
independent of it; so that, so far from the 
engravings serving to elucidate the poem, 
it was found necessary to append an ex- 
planation of the engravings themselves. 
To appreciate them they must be studied 
as bold and original conceptions, and not 
as &@ mere commentary to the monotonous 
prosings of Dr. Young. Occasionally 
the directness of Blake's vision of spirit- 
ual things, and his familiarity with the 
supernatural world, are betrayed in de- 
signs more startling for their naiveté 
than felicitous for their fitness; as, eg., 
when Death is represented as summoning 
his victims by vigorously ringing a hand- 
bell, like a hotel waiter. Usually, how- 
ever, they possess a wealth of imaginative 
beauty and artistic amplification far supe- 
rior to ordinary translations of verse into 
outline, as where, ¢.g., in illustration of 
the passage in Night II. 376, 


“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past 
hours,” 
the hours are portrayed as aérial, shadowy 
beings of various shapes, flitting around 
the inquirer, some presenting to him 
scrolls on which is written the history 
of his past life, whilst others are bearing 
similar records to heaven. The same 
spirit pervades also the illustrations to 
The Grave, a once popular but quite me- 
diocre poem by Robert Blair, a Scotch 
Presbyterian divine, which Blake de- 
signed eight years later. This was by 
far his most successful, and is by many 
regarded as his best and sanest work. 
The designs are certainly more mature 
and equal, and less extravagant than 
those to Night Thoughts, This was 
doubtless due in a great degree to the 
fact that they were etched by an excel- 
lent and conscientious Italian engraver, 
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Schiavonetti, who proved hiniself a grace- 
ful mediator between the transcendental 
world of the artist and the matter-of-fact 
world of the British public, and brought 
within the comprehension of all who 
have any feeling for what is most deli- 
cate and suggestive in art the visions 
which his soul had seen, 


‘* borne on solemn wing 
From the vast regions of the grave.” 
One of the most forcible of these delinea- 
tions is the “ Death of the Strong Wick- 
ed Man,” illustrative of the passage in 
Blair's poem where, lying on his bed, 
‘« __ the strong man, 
By stronger arm belabored, gasps for 
breath, 
Like a hard-hunted beast.” 


Blake pictures the affectionate wife bend- 
ing in mingled horror and sympathetic 
anguish over the convulsed body, near 
which the terrified daughter stands with 
her hand over her eyes. The terror of 
the scene is concentrated in the face and 
the uplifted, imploring hands of the dying 
man, whose wicked soul vanishes amid 
flames through the window. Anocher 
design in striking contrast to this oue is 
the “ Meeting of a Family in Heaven,” 
a simple and expressive group, the faces 
radiant with the happiness of mutual 
recognition, while angels tenderly canopy 
them with their wings. 

Many of these designs were used to il- 
lustrate different authors, even during the 
artist’s life, and about twenty years after 
his death some of them reappeared on 
this side of the Atlantic, in an edition of 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy! As an 
illustrator Blake was very prolific, and, 
in addition to a long series of Biblical 
themes, interpreted with his pencil Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, Dante, Milton, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Ariosto, Gray, Cowper, La- 
vater’s Physiognomy, Ritson’s English 
Songs, Philips’ Pastorals, and Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. The last-mentioned 
work is “painted in fresco,” as Blake 
says; by which he means a kind of tem- 
pera, or, more correctly speaking, water- 
color on a ground of glue and whiting, 
which he laid either on canvas or on 
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board, like plaster on a wall. It repre- 
septs the jolly pilgrims as they quit, at 
early dawn, the “ gentil hostelrie, that 
highte the Tabard,” and wend their way 
to Canterbury. Charles Lamb speaks of 
it as “a work of wonderful power and 
spirit,” and praises also the analysis of 
the several characters of the Prologue, 
which Blake has given in his Descriptive 
Catalogue, as “the finest criticism of 
Chaucer’s poem that he had ever read,” 
The artist certainly takes a broad view 
of his theme, and regards these 


‘¢ nine and twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felawship,” 


as representative persons, “ characters 
which compose all ages and nations,” 
and “are the physiognomies or linea- 
ments of universal! human life, beyond 
which Nature never steps.” This idea 
he sets forth in the grouping of the dif- 
ferent personages, and is in general con- 
ception, as well as in minute details, far 
more faithful to the spirit and the letter 
of the poet than Stothard, an engraving 
of whose composition forms the frontis- 
piece of Pickering’s edition of Chaucer's 
works.* 

We have space here to speak of only 
one more ,of Blake’s works, namely, his 
Inventions to the Book of Job, consisting 
of two sets of water-color drawings, 
which are pronounced by some connois- 


* Indeed we do not believe that Chaucer 
has ever had a commentator equal to 
Blake in philosophic comprehension and 
penetrating insight since the Canterbury 
Tales were first put into print by William 
Caxton. The key-note to the poem is 
touched in such passages as these from 
the Descriptive Catalogue: ‘‘As Newton 
numbered the stars, and as Linnzus num- 
bered the plants, so Chaucer numbered the 
classes of men. Chaucer’s char- 
‘ acters live age after age. Every age is a 
Canterbury Pilgrimage ; we all pass on, 
each sustaining one or other of these 
characters; nor can a child be born who 
is not one of these characters of Chau- 
cer.” He then analyzes the various groups 
in proof of this thesis. 
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seurs to be the most original and charac- 
teristic of his productions. Mr, Gilchrist 
may not be far out of the way in declar- 
ing the engravings from them to be “ the 
most remarkable series of etchings, on a 
scriptural theme, which has appeared 
since the days of Albert Diirer and Rem- 
brandt.” Even admitting that in some 
of the plates, as we see them in the re- 
duced photo-lithographic copies published 
by Mr. Gilchrist, the grandeur approaches 
very near to the perilous verge of the 
grotesque, reminding us, in this respect, 
of average medizval painting; yet, 
through all these technical defects, the 
spirit of primeval pastoral life in the 
“Land of Uz” is caught and rendered 
with a clearness and sublimity that rival, 
while they interpret, the conceptions of 
the old Hebrew poet. Ruskin assigns to 
them “ the highest rank in certain char- 
acters of imagination and expression,” 
and advises young artists to study in 
them especially the effects of “ glaring 
and flickering light,” in which, he says, 
“Blake is greater than Rembrandt.” 
The only works of art with which they can 
be compared are the frescoes of Francesco 
de Volterra on the walls of the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. The theme is the same, 
but Blake’s treatment of it is more vigo- 
rous and animated, and, especially in the 
audience which Jehovah gives to the sons 
of God and to Satan, the Ancient of Days 
is more majestically conceived than in the 
Giottoseque pictures of the Italian mas- 
ter. The least effective, perhaps, are 
plates seven and ten, in which the three 
figures with uplifted hands and pointing 
fingers are both in attitude and feature 
more like the three witches of Macbeth 
than the three friends of Job. The finest, 
in our opinion, are plates fourteen and 
eighteen, representing respectively the 
morning stars singing together, and the 
sons of God shouting for joy (xxxviii. 7), 
and Job offering sacrifice and praying for 
his friends (xlii. 8), both of which furnish 
a grand opportunity for Blake in his pe- 
culiar province as a painter of light. The 
vignette borders are also very thoughtful 
and apposite as interwoven with the cen- 
tral pictures, having the same symbolical 
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and prophetic relations to them that the 
choruses bear to the several scenes in a 
Greek drama. The plates of the designs 
to Job were completed and published in 
March, 1826. On the 12th of August, 
1827, Blake died, in the seventieth year 
of his age. A few days before his death, 
as his physical strength was gently ebb- 
ing, his eye fell upon the form of his lov- 
ing Kate, sitting alone by his bedside. 
The thought of all that she had been to 
him during forty-five years of wedded 
life filled his soul. “Stay!” he cried; 
“keep as you are! You have been ever 
an angel tome. I will draw you.” And 
this portrait of his wife was the last work 
of his hand. 

Vehement and bigoted as Blake was at 
times in asserting the most absurd opin- 
ions (as, e.g., when he calls Bacon, Locke, 
Newton, Dante, and Milton atheists, and 
accuses the first three particularly of 
being the “great teachers of atheism, or 
of Satan’s doctrine”), still, those of his 
contemporaries who knew him best tes- 
tify, with remarkable unanimity, to the 
genuine simplicity and philosophic seren- 
ity of his character. Henry Crabb Rob- 
inson, in his recently published Reminis- 
cences, describes him, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age, as “pale, with a Socratic 
countenance, and an expression of great 
sweetness;” and calling on him a week 
later at his home in Fountain Court, he 
says: “Nothing could'exceed the squalid 
air both of the apartment and his dress; 
yet there is diffused over him an air of 
natural gentility.” Another visitor, how- 
ever, protests against the use of the word 
squalid in connection with the artist's 
home, as giving “a notion altogether 
false of the man, his house, and his hab- 
its.” “The millionaire’s upholsterer,” he 
adds, “can furnish no enrichments like 
those of Blake’s enchanted rooms.” 


“Pye all but riches bodily,” 


he says of himself, in one of his poems. 
He was more conscious of the freedom 
than of the pains of poverty, and would 
have hardly appreciated any commisera- 
tion that might have been shown for 
him as “an unfortunate man of genius.” 
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“They pity me,” he used to say of Law- 
rence and other prosperous artists who 
condescended to visit him; “ but ’tis 
they who are the just objects of pity. 
I possess my visions and peace. They 
have bartered their birthright for a mess 
of pottage.” To praise him because “he 
endured penury with heroism” (as a re- 
cent critic has done) is misdirected 
eulogy. Like Socrates and Epictetus, 
he was inaccessible to penury, and work- 
ed on with serenity when there was only 
a shilling in the house.* “He was a 
man without a mask,” says one of his 
friends and disciples (Mr, Samuel Palmer, 
the landscape painter); “his aim single, 
his path straightforwards, and his wants 
few; so he was free, noble, and happy. 
. . . His voice and manner were quiet, 
yet all awake with intellect. . . . His 
eye was the finest I ever saw—brilliant, 
but not roving, clear and intent, yet sus- 
ceptible ; it flashed with genius or melted 
in tenderness. It could also be terrible. 
Cunning and falsehood quailed under it, 
but it was never busy with them. It 
pierced them, and turned away.” 

The German artist Gdtzenberger, a 
pupil of Cornelius, whom he assisted in 
painting the famous frescoes, emblematical 
of Theology, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, 
and Medicine, in the Aula of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn [two of these frescoes, 
viz., Philosophy and Medicine, are by 
Gotzenberger alone; the other two are 
the work of Cornelius, aided by his 
pupils Hermann and Forster], visited 
Blake in 1827, and not only expressed 
the highest admiration of the latter’s de- 
signs to Dante, but also declared, on his 
return to Germany, that he “saw in 
England many men of talent, but only 


* A pathetic and characteristic story, il- 
lustrating the genuineness of this feeling, 
is told of him; how at an evening party 
the old man, whom everybody was com- 
passionating for his hard lot, laid his hand 
kindly on the head of a fair girl, the 
daughter of wealthy parents, and stroking 
her ringlets, said, ‘‘May God make this 
world to you, my child, as beautiful as it 
has been to me!” 
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three men of genius—Coleridge, Flax- 
man, and Blake, and of these Blake was 
the greatest.” In Zhe Doctor, Southey 
alludes to Blake as a “painter of great 
but insane genius;” and such appella- 
tions as “ wild enthusiast,” “ glorious 
madman,” &c., have been quite generally 
applied to him, “ Deranged intellect” is 
an easy phrase to utter, and a very cheap 
and convenient way of accounting for 
modes of thought that are alien, and 
therefore incomprehensible, to the “re- 
spectable mob” of commonplace and con- 
ventional minds. In our opinion, Blake 
was crazed only in the same sense that 
Hegel was when he asserted that “ what- 
ever is rational is real;” and as all 
metaphysicians have heen who have 
mistaken the logical order of their con- 
ceptions for the actual order of things. 
His eccentricity consisted in an excess 
of imagination. “His fancy,” as one of 
his earliest biographers says (Allan Cun- 
ningham, in his Lives of Eminent British 
Painters, &c.), “overmastered him, until 
he at length confounded ‘the mind's eye’ 
with the corporeal organ, and dreamed 
himself out of the sympathies of actual 
life;” or, as he elsewhere expresses it, 
“the body of his genius was too light for 
the length of his wings.” This was the 
impression which Blake seems to have 
made also upon that genial and veteran 
observer of men, Henry Crabb Robinson, 
who compares him to “a man who lifts 
a burden too heavy for him; he bears it 
an instant, it then falls and crushes him.” 
The metaphor, however, in this case is 
an unfortunate one, for although Blake 
showed the struggle of a mind laboring 
to deliver itself of conceptions too big for 
utterance, he never had the appearance 
or consciousness of being a crushed man. 

No medizval artist, not even Fra 
Angelico himself, had a loftier sense of 
the sacredness of his vocation than had 
Blake, who never tired of reiterating his 
favorite dogma of the identity of art and 
religion. Copies of natural scenes and 
“the sordid drudgery of facsimile repre- 
sentations of merely mortal and perishing 
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substances,” he would not admit to be 
works of art at all; and looked upon the 
makers of them with the same scorn that 
Hegel felt towards the English savans for 
dignifying physicists as philosophers, and 
calling telescopes, microscopes, barome- 
ters, and air-pumps philosophical instru- 
ments. His antagonism to modern science 
was intense, and often betrayed him inte 
the most extravagant sayings. Argu- 
mentation on such points only increased 
his animosity, and exasperated him into 
“wild and hurling words” of still more 
startling import ; for his opinions were all 
based not upon demonstration, but upon 
intuition, and were adopted simply be- 
cause they seemed beautiful to him, and 
corresponded to “the desires of his 
mind.” He regarded the material uni- 
verse as “the work of the devil,” or, 
rather, as a diabolical illusion, and there- 
fore denounced all interpreters of nature 
as devil-worshippers. To him art was 
not only the peculiar language of the 
imagination and the vehicle of vision, 
but also an immediate personal inspira- 
tion ; the artist’s office was a sacred func- 
tion divinely committed to his hands. 
Consequently he hated dilettanteism as a 
species of sacrilege. “ Do you work in 
fear and trembling?” he asked of a stu- 
dent who sought his counsel. ‘ Indeed 
I do, sir."—“ Then you'll do,” was the 
reply. No doubt he carried too far his 
contempt for all forms of realism, and his 
doctrine of the supremacy of the imagin- 
ation, whose promptings he was too prone 
to accept as direct and infallible revela- 
tions from on high. 

But with all his idiosyncrasies, he came 
nearer to the true sources, and developed 
a nobler ideal of artistic excellence than 
many of his more distinguished contem- 
poraries; and in view of the high con- 
ceptions of art which he contended for, 
we can easily believe that it was a result 
of deliberate conviction more than a gush 
of momentary enthusiasm that led Mr, 
Gilchrist to declare, that he “ would in- 
finitely rather be mad with William Blake 
than sane with nine-tenths of the world.” 
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Hisrortays tell us that the city’s foun- 
dations were laid something like three 
thousand years ago; that Severus had 
here his palace residence for years, and 
that here he died; that, later, Constan- 
tius died in York, and his son, the great 
Constantine, here first saw the light. 
Here are ancient walls, with gates and 
posterns, beneath which flows the grace- 
ful Ouse, and beyond which the modern 
city spreads itself magnificently over the 
plain; while at brief intervals arise the 
spires of twenty-four churches, and the 
modest belfries of twelve “ dissenting 
chapels.” Add to ail this the ancient 
castle, and a moss-grown Abbey, fallen 
into ruins more romantic than its perfect 
prime; add that the Archbishop of York 
has here his palace—and after all you 
have not hinted at the chief glory of 
the place—the sublime old Minster. 

We spent a day within, without, 
above, below, and round about it. After 
we had viewed the structure from all 
sides in the full morning sunshine, sit- 
ting upon the benches of the pleasant 
pleasure grounds adjoining; after we 
had hung about the street-corners to 
get distant glimpses of its adventurous 
towers, and leaned against its rocky sides 
with a vague sense of friendly shelter 
and repose unfelt before, we entered the 
south transept, and its cool air and 
silence enwrapped us as a garment. 
Many visitors were there—some walking 
about alone, others in groups; while red- 
coated vergers were conducting travellers 
from point to point with proper expla- 
nations by the way. But all of these— 
the hurried and the leisurely—spoke in 
low tones, trod with light footsteps, wore 
serious faces. We never felt as now the 
imperiousness of proportions noble and 
vast; the reverence that antiquity im- 
poses ; and, above all, that “The Lord is 
in His holy Temple; let all the earth 
keep silence before Him!” 

It is the hour of morning prayer. 
The organ’s voice rolls through the twi- 


light aisles. We pass into the gorgeous 
choir, where through stained windows 
falls the “dim religious light.” The pul- 
pit of the Dean, the throne of the Arch- 
bishop, and carved stalls in oak for wor- 
shippers are here. In his sacerdotal 
robes the minister stands before a great 
open Bible, supported on the broad pin- 
ions of an eagle, emblematic of the Gos- 
pel’s going forth “with healing in its 
wings.” The most consoling of all chap- 
ters, John xiv. (“Let not your heart be 
troubled”), was heightened in impres- 
siveness by the surroundings of the hour, 
and when the choir-boys, their clear 
voices chiming with the solemn organ 
undertone, sang the morning psalm, these 
words often recurring: “Think Thou 
upon me, O Lord!” we thought that con- 
secrated art could do no more to help 
the spirit’s upward flight, and the softly 
chanted “Amen” after each prayer 
seemed freighted with true penitence 
and faith, 

But imagine that this solemn nave, 
these silent aisles and transepts, and this 
splendid choir were thrown together ; 
that in the centre, in a pulpit suited to 
the place, stood an earnest minister ; 
around him a crowd of simple-hearted 
worshippers, and that his voice and 
theirs, the organ leading them, were 
rolling to the distant dome that hymn 
for all ages and climes :— 


‘* There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins,” 


The day will come, perhaps, Meanwhile 
the ‘frozen music” of this Gothic archi- 
tecture—defined by Coleridge as “ the 
mind’s effort to embody its idea of the in- 
finite ;” the very silence of these historic 
walls have hymns and sermons for all 
who are humble and teachable in heart. 

Hour after hour we linger beneath 
the silent arches; gaze upon the trace- 
ried windows; read the inscriptions 
on these time-stained tombs, and lean 
against the lofty pillars. Think of this 
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Symbolism 


vast and gradual growth, reaching from 
the year 626 and the reign of Edwin, 
Saxon king of Northumberland, to this 
day—reign of Victoria, when scaffolds 
still enclose\one of its corners, and busy 
stone hammers keep up their chorus. 
Fancy the crowds of worshippers, the 
long procession of priests and choir-boys 
that have moved across the scene in the 
train of the ninety-two archbishops, of 
whom Longinus was the first. 

One of the men in waiting at last dis- 
turbs our meditations, suggesting that 
we put ourselves under his guidance, 
and “see the cathedral in the regular 
way.” We inform him of our decided 
preference for the method we have 
chosen, but are obliged to accept his 
company and explanations in order to 
see the crypt, the Lady Chapel, sacred to 
various interesting relics, and the Chap- 
ter House, The choicest bit of carving 
in the cathedral is the screen that sepa- 
rates the organ from the nave. It is of 
solid stone, and has elaborately chiselled 
statues of the English kings, from the 
Conqueror at Hastings to some other 
William far down the centuries. Above 
these dignitaries are small, exquisite fig- 
ures of angels with harps and trumpets 
in their hands; and the whole screen is 
encircled with an endless variety of 
graceful mouldings. At last we ascend 
by dingy stairways to the summit of the 
largest tower, whose flat, lead-covered 
roof spreads round us like a wide floor. 
We have climbed the mountain, and on 
its summit is a barren plain. A lovely 
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level landscape lies before us, and the 
curious old city reposes at our feet. 

When we reappear once more in the 
cathedral, one of its official guardians, 
of different nature from the last, evinces 
pleasure at our long visit to “the finest 
minster in the kingdom, beyond a ques- 
tion, ma’am,” and tells us of his twenty - 
years spent in the pleasant occupation in 
which we find him; of the incendiary 
who attempted the destruction of the 
cathedral (showing us the tomb of an 
archbishop behind which the madman 
hid himself till night-fall favored his par- 
tially successful design); calls our atten- 
tion to some singular carvings whose 
meaning we had not understood, and 
expresses his surprise that Americans 
should spend so much time “doing” a 
single church! ‘“ They usually stay about 
half an hour,” he says, “passing through 
York on their way to the South. They 
stop over one train, and almost always 
just at evening, when we are all off duty. 
But they hunt us up, and tell us they 
must go through the old Minster at all 
events; so we let them in, though it is 
decidedly against our orders, But then 
they pay us more than anybody else, so 
I have no complaint to make.” 

The shadows of the cathedral stretch 
far across the city’s busy streets. One 
last glance—from base to tower—that 
we may photograph for lifelong keeping 
its satisfying -outline’. What solemn 
suggestion of the calm and steadfast, 
visions in which, invisible to eye of mor- 
tal, yet not far off, He dwells! 


SYMBOLISM OF NUMBERS. 


“Noumper is expressive of order, sym- 
metry, proportion, and relativity.” One 
is the symbol of unity, harmony, univer- 
sality. ‘The unit or monad,” says Py- 
thagoras, who assigns to each number a 
distinct signification, “is the sublime 
knot which binds together the chain of 
causes; it is the symbol of identity, of 
equality, of existence, of conservation, 
and of general harmony. Having no 


parts, the monad represents Divinity ; it 
announces also peace, order, and tran- 
quillity. Consequently, one is a good 
principle.” On the contrary, two is the 
symbol of evil, of dissent, of antithesis, 
producing division, confusion, and dis- 
order; witness the two contending prin- 
ciples of the Persian religious system, 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, light and dark- 
ness, Two is also symbolic of sex, 
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Three is synthetic. This number was re- 
garded in a specially sacred sense by the 
ancient Druids, who promulgated their 
teachings by triads or groups of threes. 
The Brahmins taught the trinal nature of 
the deity as shown forth in Brahma, 
Vishnu, Shiva—Creator, Preserver, De- 
stroyer. The Greeks honored the gods 
in triple libations, and the inspired 
priestess, Pythia, muttered forth her 
mysterious oracles.from a golden tripod 
in the temple at Delphi. Perhaps the 
three-pronged sceptre of Neptune him- 
self had some mystic significance; who 
knows? The Pythagoreans regarded 
three as one of the perfect numbers. 
Nine, the three times three, is held sacred 
among the Chinese. In the Old Testa- 
ment, the Trinity, which was not fully 
revealed until after the manifestation of 
Christ, is dimly foreshadowed by the 
Mosaic benediction (Num. vi. 24), and 
by the Trisagion, or thrice holy of 
-Isaiah, which was afterwards incorpora- 
ted in the Eucharistic hymn, and in the 
Te Deum. In the New Testament we 
have the baptismal formula given by 
Christ himself, and the apostolic bene- 
diction. Three, and its multiple six, 
frequently occur in the operations of 
nature—in the formation of minerals, in 
the parts of flowers, etc. 

Mr. Longfellow, in a note to his trans- 
lation of the Divina Commedia, says, 
“Whoever has read the Vita Nuova 
will remember the stress which Dante 
‘lays upon the mystic numbers Nine and 
Three; his first meeting with Beatrice, 
at the beginning of her ninth year and 
the end of his; his nine days’ illness, 
and the thought of her death, which 
came to him on the ninth day ; her death 
on the ninth day of the ninth month, 
‘computing by the Syrian method,’ and 
in the year of our Lord when the perfect 
number Ten was nine times completed 
in the century, which was the thirteenth. 
Moreover, he says, ‘the number nine was 
friendly to her, because the nine heavens 
were in conjunction at her birth; and 
that she was herself the number nine,’ 
that is, a miracle whose root is the won- 
derful Trinity. The Divina Commedia 


is written in terza rima, three-fold rhyme, 
and all through the favorite mystic num- 
bers reappear,” ‘ : 

Four was considered the most perfect 
of numbers. The ancients taught that 
there were four elements, fire, earth, air, 
and water; which nomenclature still 
obtains among us, although we now 
know that they are not simple bodies or 
elements. The North American Indians 
regarded the number four as sacred, being 
symbolic of the four cardinal points of the 
compass. Four is symbolic of the world, 
and of humanity; it is of the earth, 
earthy ; four winds, four seasons, four 
corners of the earth. The sum of the 
first four numbers, it will be observed, 
is equal to ten, which Dr. Schaff calls the 
perfect number of life, Jaw, and liberty. 
Ten was a favorite number among the 
Jews. It was denominated by the Rab- 
bins, “the all-comprehending number.” 
There were ten commandments; ten 
formed a family to eat the passover ; ten 
lamps were usually borne in marriage 
processions (see parable of ten virgins); 
and ten men were necessary to form a 
congregation before a synagogue could 
be erected. Forty, the multiple of ten 
and four, is a number frequently met 
with in the Bible. Dr. Schaff sees a sig- 
nificant meaning in the fact that our 
Saviour fasted forty days, thus con- 
quering the spirit of the world. Moses 
and Elijah fasted forty days; forty days 
were allowed the Ninevites for repent- 
ance; the floods came down upon the 
earth in the days of Noah during the 
space of forty days. The children of 
Israel wandered about in the desert for 
forty years; and forty stripes was the 
measure of punishment. See also Lev. 
xii, 2, and Ez, iv. 6. With respect to 
the number forty, Trench remarks 
that it is everywhere the signature 
of penalty, of affliction, of the con- 
fession or punishment of sin; but 
is this significance to be given to the 
forty days which elapsed between the 
Resurrection and Ascension of our Bles- 
sed Lord? 

But it was the number seven which 
held the most important place in the 
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Jewish economy, religious and social, 
God Himself hallowed this number by 
the sevenfold division of time which he 
ordained in so many instances, There 
was the one day in seven which was set 
apart for his service ; the Sabbatical year, 
in which the land was allowed to rest; 
the seven times seven years, which were 
immediately followed by the Jubilee, 
Lev. xxv. 8, There were the seven.days 
of “unleavened bread,” or the Passover ; 
and seven weeks after this, on the fiftieth 
day, was kept the Pentecost, or “ feast 
of weeks.” The Hebrew word for seven 
signifies oath or covenant. “Seven was 
asacred number, and oaths were con- 
firmed either by seven victims offered in 
sacrifice, Gen, xxi. 28, 31; or by seven 
witnesses or pledges” (Gesenius). Seven, 
being the sum of three, the divine num- 
ber, and four, the number of humanity, 
is the sign of the covenant existing be- 
tween God and man. We read of Ba- 
laam’s seven altars; of the stone with 
seven eyes (Zech. iii. 9); of the seven- 
branched candlestick ; of Naaman’s seven 
dippings in Jordan, which, according to 
some writer, prefigured the cleansing of 
the seven mortal sins in baptism; and of 
Elijah’s seven times repeated prayer for 
rain. Seven nations were driven out of 
Palestine on the conquest of that coun- 
try by the Israelites; and this may per- 
haps be typical of the seven deadly sins 
which occupy the human heart, and 
which must be dislodged before the 
kingdom of God can be set up there. 

The marriage feast usually lasted seven 
days, and Josephus tells us that Archelaus 
mourned seven days for his father Herod. 
Allusions to the same custom are found in 
Gen. 1. 10, and Eccl. xxii. 12. 

But, again, seven is very often used in 
Scripture to denote a round or indefinite 
number, in the same manner as we use a 
dozen or a score (1 Sam. ii. 5; Ruth iv. 
15; Prov. xxvi. 25; Deut. xxviii. 7, and 
many others). Kitto says that some of 
the Greek versions render the Hebrew 
word by “frequently.” He also instances 
cases of poetical fiction, as the seven sons 
and seven thousand sheep of Job. 

Then, too, the multiple seventy was 
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used in the same manner. Our Lord’s 
injunction to Peter to forgive his brother 
seventy times seven is brought into beau- 
tiful contrast with Lamech's seventy and 
sevenfold revenge. To quote again from 
Dr. Schaff, ‘‘ Seventy is seven times ten, 
or the symbol of the world multipliea by 
that of the covenant;” and “Seventy 
represents the power of the spirit as con- 
quering the world.” The seventy disci- 
ples equalled in number the members of 
the Sanhedrim, and this, according to 
Mosheim, “justifies the conjecture that 
Christ intended by the choice of the 
seventy to admonish the Jews that the 
authority of the Sanhedrim was now at 
an end, and that all power in religious 
matters was vested in Him alone.” The 
Sanhedrim was composed of seventy sena- 
tors, in imitation of the seventy elders of 
Moses. 

But to return to the number seven, 
Clean beasts were taken into the ark by 
sevens ; in Egypt there were seven years 
of plenty and seven years of famine; 
seven priests with their trumpets walked 
around the walls of Jericho seven days, 
as the Lord had commanded, and on the 
seventh day they went around seven 
times, and the walls fell. In the Apoca- 
lypse we have seven churches, seven 
spirits, seven candlesticks, seven stars, 
seven seals, seven trumpets, seven thun- 
ders, seven vials of wrath, seven plagues, 
and seven angels. Milton speaks of the 
seven angels, thus :— 


* The Seven, 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to His: 
throne, 
Stand ready at command.” 


Two of these, Michael, Minister of Se- 
verity, and Gabriel, Minister of Mercy, 
are mentioned in the Bible. Raphael, 
who is styled by Milton 


‘The sociable spirit, that deigned’ 
To travel with Tobias, and secured 
His marriage with the seven times wedded 
maid,” 
is introduced in the Apocrypha, book of 
Tobit. Uriel is also mentioned by Milton 
and in the Apocrypha. The names of 
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the others are Chamuel, Jophiel, and 
Zadkiel, as given by Mrs. Jamieson in 
Legendary Art. 

There are seven penitential Psalms, 
seven Catholic epistles, seven sayings 
of our Blessed Lord on the cross, seven 
beatitudes, seven petitions in the Lord’s 
Prayer, seven gifts of the Spirit, These 
last have been ingeniously grouped to- 
gether in a stanza more quaint than ex- 
cellent, by a Welsh poet of the thirteenth 
century :— 


‘* Seven deadly sins are the sins of men, 
In the Bible they are shown ; 
And those truly deadly seven sins 
The Paternoster’s seven prayers will 
cure. 
Seven kind gifts there are, I know 
their spring ; 
Seven splendors, ne’er be they forgot; 
Seven verses blest,—that, ere the cross 
he felt, 
Christ with his lips did sing,— 
Let the five ages ponder, which these 
verses save.” 


“The mystical number seven,” it has 
been observed, “ has offered to many in- 
terpreters too strong a temptation to be 
resisted for seeking in them some hidden 
mystery, and the’ seven petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the names of the 
seven original deacons, have been turned 
into prophecy of seven successive states 
of the Church.” In speaking of the 
Lord’s Prayer, one writer remarks : 
“The sacred number of these petitions 
indicates that they exhaust every reli- 
gious want.” Archbishop Trench, in a 
note to the hymn De Spirito Sancto, by 
Adam of St. Victor, says: ‘‘ We find con- 
tinually in medigval theology the seven- 
fold grace of the Holy Spirit brought into 
connection with the seven beatitudes and 
the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer.” 
The passage to which the note applies 
reads, 

** Tu septiformis gratice 
Duns septiforme donum, 
Virtutis septifaria, 
Septem petitionem.” 


He also quotes from another Latin au- 
thor: “Septem ergo petitiones in Domi- 
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nica Oratione ponuntur, ut septem dona 
mereamur Spiritus Sancti, quibus recipi- 
amus septem virtutes, per quas, a septem 
vitiis liberati, ad septem perveniamus 
beatitudines,” 

Christian art has found a prolific sub- 
ject in the portrayal of the seven gifls 
of the Spirit, not to mention any other 
mystical representation of the number 
seven. Didron, the author of the Jcono- 
graphie Chrétienne, gives a description 
of a splendidly illuminated manuscript of 
the thirteenth century, in which the seven 
spirits are named and ranged in a semi- 
circle, forming an arch above the Saviour. 
The spirit of fear looks down upon the 
rest from the keystone at the-top of the 
arch, Again, in the same manuscript is 
represented the Virgin, holding in her 
arms our Blessed Lord, who is encircled 
by seven doves, each one accompanied by 
the name. Finally, to use M. Didron’s 
own words, “ The same manuscript con- 
tains a curious miniature, a kind of moral 
wheel cut into seven rays, and composed 
of several concentric cordons, The rays 
form seven compartments, divided into 
as many cordons, containing in each cor- 
don one of seven petitions of the Lord's 
Prayer, one of seven sacraments, one of 
seven spiritual arms of justice, one of 
seven works of mercy, one of seven vir- 
tues, one ofseven deadly sins, one of seven 
gifts of Holy Ghost.” 

In some of the cathedrals of France 
there are seven chapels radiating from 
the main building, each one devoted to 
one of the gifts of the Spirit. Sometimes 
the triangle, the emblem of the Trinity, 
is represented with seven rays proceeding 
from it; sometimes the rays are seen 
radiating from a dove. In art, the dove 
is always white. ‘ White, the color of 
light, being produced by combinations of 
all seven prismatic hues, is well employed 
as symbolical of the union of every virtue 
with the most exalted intelligence which 
exists in the person of the Holy Ghost.” 
The seven gifts are Wisdom, Understand- 
ing, Counsel, Strength, Knowledge, Piety, 
and Fear, Isaiah and St. John differ 
somewhat in the enumeration of the gifts. 
Sometimes the figure of Christ is repre- 
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sented with seven lambs. On the back of 
the chasubles of priests the Lamb is figur- 
ed, either sleeping or lying slain upon the 
book of seven seals. 

In the Museum in the city of Antwerp 
there is an early painting representing the 
seven sacraments of the church—Baptism, 
the Holy Eucharist, Holy Orders, Con- 
fession or Penance, Confirmation, Matri- 
mony, and Extreme Unction, The Greek 
and Latin churches hold these in com- 
mon; the Nestorians have the same 
number, but different in name. 

It would seem as if the acknowledged 
sanctity of the number seven in the Bible 
had led the Church to bring it to bear 
upon as many of her teachings and orili- 
nances as possible. Thus, the seven 
sacraments; the seven deadly sins; the 
seven canonical hours, referring, probably, 
to the Psalmist’s “Seven times a day do 
I praise Thee;” and the office of the seven 
stations, as it was formerly. The stations 
have now been increased to fourteen, 
each one representing some incident in 
the progress of our Blessed Lord along 
the Via Dolorosa from the Judgment Hall 
to Mount Calvary. Pictures of these, 
sometimes almost revolting in their reali- 
ty and coarseness, may be seen on enter- 
ing any Roman Catholic church, Another 
picture, very often seen hanging upon 
the walls of the humbler classes of Ro- 
manists, is one representing the Blessed 
Virgin as our Lady of Seven Sorrows, 
with a bloody heart upon her breast 
transfixed with seven daggers, according 
to the belief that at every one of the 
seven sayings of Christ upon the cross, a 
dagger entered the heart of his mother. 
There is also a series of paintings repre- 
senting the Seven Sorrows of Mary; the 
prophecy of Simeon at the Presentation 
in the temple, and the Crucifixion, are two 
of them. In contradistinction to these 
are the Seven Joys of the Virgin; the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Finding 
of Jesus in the temple, ete. 

In the Cathedral of St. Gudule, at Brus- 
sels, there is a splendidly carved oaken 
pulpit on which the sevén deadly sins are 
represented in a typical manner—pride 
by the peacock, sloth by the tortoise, etc. 
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All readers of the Divina Commedia 
will remember Dante and his guide pass- 
ing through the seven rounds of Purga- 
tory, where the seven capital or deadly 
sins were punished. The marked prefer- 
ence which Dante shows for the numbers 
nine and three has been noticed; but I 
think his partiality for the number seven 
is no less evident. Dante says of the 
angel, 

“* Seven times 
The letter, that denotes the inward stain, 
He, on my forehead, with the blunted point 
Of his drawn sword inscribed.” 
Purg. Canto 9. 


The seven letters were seven P’s (Pec- 
cato), to denote the seven sins of which 
he was to be cleansed in passing through 
purgatory. The seven sins are Pride, 
Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, 
and Incontinence, 

Dante also saw what he thought to be 
seven trees of gold, but which proved to 
be tapers of gold. Commentators think 
that by these are intended either the 
seven sacraments or the seven gifts of 
the Spirit. Then again he alludes to the 
seven virtues,—Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
the three evangelical virtues (three the 
divine number); Prudence, Justice, For- 
titude, and Temperance, the four cardinal 
or worldly virtues (four the number of 
the world). There are many other pas- 
sages in which he alludes to the number, 
in amystical sense; sometimes, however, 
the use of it may be purely arbitrary or 
accidental. In the Paradiso Adam tells 
Dante, 


‘**Upon the mount 
Most high above the waters, all my life, 
Both innocent and guilty, did but reach 
From the first hour, to that which cometh 
next 
(As the sun changes quarter) to the sixth.” 


It seems to have been a belief in the 
middle ages, that our first parents re- 
mained but seven hours in the earthly 
paradise. From another legend of the 
middle ages we learn that Eve died seven 
days after Adam. Much of the pretended 
scholasticism of these times was occupied 
in forcing from words some hidden mean- 
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ing, or in tracing out some fanciful ana- 
logy. Certain of the monks of the ninth 
century gravely inform us that there are 
seven allegorical meanings in which the 
sacred books are to be understood; and 
another monk of the thirteenth century 
wrote an exhaustive treatise on the seven 
degrees of love, and the seven guards of 
the spiritual school. 

The schoolmen held that the firmament 
contained the orbits of the seven then 
known planets,—Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Sol, Venus, Mercury, and Luna. The 
Ophites, a Gnostic sect of the second cen- 
tury, believed that the world and the first 
inen were created by the seven angels, 
the rulers of the seven planets, without 
the knowledge of God, but that he, after 
the work was done, approved of it, and 
divided it into seven portions, which he 
subjected to the seven creators, reserv- 
ing to himself the supreme power. (Mo- 
sheim). 

But to return to the ancients. Creu- 
zer says that the universal sanctity of 
the number seven was acknowledged by 
them in all its bearings. The Persians 
considered it a fortunate number; Cice- 
ro calls it the knot and cement of all 
things ; and Pythagoras, who might have 
learned from the Hebrews the sacred 
use of the number seven, says of it, “ It 
is very powerful for good or for evil.” 
When Venus lost her son Cupid, she 
made proclamation by Mercury that 
whoever would bring tidings of him 
should receive seven kisses, The ancient 
Thessalonians, as we learn from a frag- 
ment of an arch lately exhumed, had 
seven magistrates called politarchs, The 
Athenians of old were doomed to deliver 
annually seven youths and seven maidens, 
to appease the wrath of that dreadful 
monster, the Minotaur. 

The American Indians, too, must have 
recognized some mysterious influence 
exercised by the number seven, for Mr. 
Longfellow tells us that Hiawatha la- 
mented seven weeks for his friend Chibi- 
abos, fasted seven days before he gained 
the victory over Mondamin, and sat 
weeping and lamenting seven days on 
Minnehaha’s death-bed. 
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The Talmudists say that seven things 
characterize the wise man, and seven the 
blockhead. “ The wise man speaks not 
before those who are his superiors, either 
in age or wisdom, He interrupts not 
others in the midst of their discourse, 
He replies not hastily. His questions 
are relevant to the subject, his answer to 
the purpose. In delivering his senti- 
ments, he takes the first in order, first; 
the last, last. What he understands not, 
he says, ‘I understand it not.’ He ac- 
knowledges his errors, and is open to con- 
viction. The reverse of all this charac- 
terizes the blockhead.” 

Not very different in sentiment is the 
advice of Catrog, the Welsh Sage, to 
Taliesin the Bard, which is also embodied 
in seven maxims: “ Think before thou 
speakest, First, what thou shalt speak. 
Second, why thou shouldst speak. Third, 
to whom thou shouldst speak. Fourth, 
about whom thou art to speak. Fifth, 
what will come from what thou mayst 
speak, Sixth, what may be the benefit 
from what thou shalt speak. Seventh, 
who may be listening to what thon shalt 
speak. Put thy words on thy fingers’ 
ends before thou speakest them, and 
turn them these seven ways before thou 
speakest them, and there will never 
come any harm from what thou shalt 
say.” The seven aphorisms of Geraint, 
the Welsh Bard, concerning the seven 
primary materials of the world, are, 
“ First, Earth, whence every body and 
density, and every substance and strength. 
Second, Water, whence every liquid and 
moisture. Third, Air, whence every 
breath and motion. Fourth, the Sun, 
whence all light and heat. Fifth, Empy- 
rean, whence every sensation, appetite, 
and affection. Sixth, Pure Spirit, whence 
every perception. Seventh, God, whence 
all life, power, and support unto the 
world of worlds,” 

There are seven liberal arts, viz. : Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, and Logic, which consti- 
tuted what was formerly called the 
Trivium; Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, 
and Astronomy, the Quadrivium, This 
wonderful number was also very potent 
in the hands of magicians or sorcerers, 
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and, we may be sure, wrought many a 
baleful spell or charm. We are told that 
St. Patrick, in his conflict with the demons 
in Ireland, flung his bill into their midst ; 
they were put to flight, and for seven 
years, seven months, and seven days, 
the island was free from their aggressions. 

There yet remains to be noticed a very 
strange belief concerning the power of 
the number seven. Among the lower 
classes in England, Ireland, France, and 
Germany, it is to this day believed that 
the seventh son, with no daughter inter- 
vening, has almost miraculous powers of 
healing. Some also believe that he pos- 
sesses prophetic gifts as well. I myself 
have heard the remark, “ You must 
make a doctor of him,” made to a father 
who had just been presented with a 
seventh son. I suppose we are to infer 
from this, that the inherent power is to 
be fully developed by proper training. 
The seventh son of a seventh son is a 
prodigy indeed, and in him the virtue, 
whatever it may be, isso much the more 
enhanced; while the seventh son of a 
seventh son of a seventh son is more 
marvellous still! 

In an Italian author of the sixteenth 
century I have met with the following: 
“ According to Hippocrates, the number 
four enters twice into the number seven, 
andI find it stated by most credible 
authors as a certain fact, and proved by 
the testimony of their own observation, 
that a male child of seven years old has 
been known to cure persons afflicted by 
the infirmity called the scrofula, by no 
other means than by the hidden virtue 
of the number seven.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that in 
nature there exist so few combinations 
of sevens. Twos and fours, threes and 
sixes, fives and tens, enter quite frequent- 
ly into the arrangement of the parts of 
plants, but very seldom do we find the 
number seven. The ancients had seven 
metals, but modern science has revealed 
to us more than seven times that num- 
ber. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that light may be decomposed into the 
seven prismatic colors as seen in the 
rainbow, “ the seven-fold twine,” or 
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the “ bridge of colors seven,” as Longfel- 
low calls it. 

I have now endeavored to show, in a 
measure at least, the importance attached 
to this wonderful number in religion, art, 
poetry, and philosophy. A great deal 
more might be said; but the limits of 
this article forbid more than a brief 
mention of the seven sages of Greece ; 
the seven wonders of the world; the 
seven sleepers of Ephesus; the seven 
champions of Christendom; the seven 
hills on which Rome was built; the 
seven Pleiades; and “ the seven stars of 
Arthur’s table round,” familiarly called 
“the dipper,” sometimes “ Arthur's 
Wain,” and sometimes “ Charles's Wain.” 

Then again we have heard of the 
ancient lyre with seven strings; of the 
island of seven cities; of Mohammed's 
seven heavens; of seven-gated Thebes; 
of the seven chief devils of the old de- 
monology ; of the shield of Ajax, made 
of seven bull-hides; and of the seven 
cities which contended for the honor of 
being Homer’s birthplace. Nor must we 
forget Shakspeare’s seven ages of man, 
which, allowing ten years to every one, 
will make up the seventy vears allotted to 
the sons of man by the Hebrew poet. 

I cannot do better than close these re- 
marks on the number seven by quoting a 
passage from Motley’s History of the 
Dutch Republic. The occasion referred 
to is a meeting of magnates in the city 
of Brussels, in the year 1555. “The 
number seven was a magic number in 
Brussels, and was supposed, at that epoch 
during which astronomy was in its in- 
fancy and astrology in its prime, to 
denote the seven planets which gov- 
erned all things terrestrial by their in- 
fluences, Seven noble families, springing 
from seven ancient castles, supplied the 
stock from which the seven Senators 
were selected, who composed the upper 
council of the city. There were seven 
great squares, seven city gates, and upon 
the present occasion, it was observed by 
the lovers of wonderful coincidences, that 
seven crowned heads would be congre- 
gated under a single roof in the liberty- 
loving city.” 
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Ir would be well if many of our young, 
some of whom are doubtless our “ rising” 
poets, could be convinced that, after all, 
what the world wants from them is not 
their genius in the rough, but in the best 
and most nearly finished forms they can 
give it; not the jagged block, in which 
they see the—to all else hidden—statue ; 
but the figure itself, in every possible 
grace of pose and outline. It is the gal- 
lery and not'the quarry that is thronged 
with admiring crowds. If these poets 
had not such an abiding faith in a vague 
inspiration—.e., in themselves, and were 
willing to put their own metrical produc- 
tions to the cool test of judgment, their 
lines might sometimes lose a certain 
abandon, an unkempt fury; but we 
question whether there would not be a 
compensatory gain in truth, and purity, 
and, let us add, permanence. 

If Milton thought it worth while to 
attend caretully to the minutiz of punc- 
tuation; if Balzac could consume a week 
in the elaboration of a single page; if 
Tennyson is not easily satisfied with his 
workmanship; and if Mrs. Browning, 
with all the tumultuous passion of her 
nature, could give verbal refinement to 
an anguish—would it seem somewhat 
below the dignity of an ordinary rhyme- 
ster to look a little to hismetre? “The 
juvenile opinion, that the afiatus will be 
alienated by emendations,” says a recent 
English essayist, “is clearly a degrading 
of the poet's office. A poetis not a mere 
tool in the hands of a Muse or a Divinity. 
* * Man, with his distinct nature and 
strong volition, must give his own cha- 
racter to his song; and the more he can 
succeed in perfecting himself, and, by 
consequence, his work, the more worthy 
of a poet that work will be.” 

How it is that the urgency of poetic 
deliverance comes upon some men, it 
would be as difficult to guess as the old 
secret of the wind, of which Jesus spake. 
Milton tells of an “inward prompting” 
which “ grew daily” upon him. A poet 
of to-day, whose rhymes, unlike Milton's, 
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TO BLOT.” 


the world may “ willingly let die,” sings 
artlessly :— 

‘* Just as the spirit moves, I write.” 

To the immortal bard and to the poor 
chair-maker of Trenton came the same 
‘* Summons august which the highest re- 

vere.” 

Writes the author of the “ Battle Hymn: ” 
‘‘* * Not aword I breathe is mine 
To sing in praise of man or God; 

My master calls at noon or night ; 

I know his whisper and his nod.” 

In language more striking, if less po- 
etic, the poet of Holmes’ Breakfast Table 
declares that a lyric conception “ hits him 
like a bullet in the forehead.” “It is 
enough to stun and scare anybody to 
havea hot thought come crashing into his 
brain, and ploughing up those parallel 
ruts where the wagon trains of common 
ideas were jogging along in their regular 
sequences of association.” And Socra- 
tes found that poets “do not effect their 
object by wisdom, but by a certain in- 
spiration and under the influence of 
enthusiasm, like prophets or seers.” 

There is a holy of holies where no un- 
hallowed feet may tread. There the Di- 
vinity sits enshrined in awful majesty, and 
only the pale priest, with the Urim and 
Thummim upon his breast, may enter. The 
written sheet, with its blottings and signs 
of shifting judgment are ours; but the su- 
preme experience of conception is beyond 
the insolence of approach or criticisin. 

The written sheet is ours. When we 
see with what materials and appliances 
and by what modes the sculptor and the 
painter form the palpable presentments 
of their dreams; and when we gain a 
never so insufficient knowledge of the 
processes of the sovereign art of poesy, 
we not only grow in our reverence for 
the God-given genius which makes the 
“common ways” shine with a light from 
Heaven, but we learn a lesson of work 
and patience for our own lowlier lives. 
You are thrilled the same whether you 
look at the great actor from behind the 
scenes or from in front. You cannot get 
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so near to the great poet, even in the ap- 
plication of his methods and mere artisan- 
ship, that he becomes small to you. No 
man is a hero who is not a hero to his 
valet de chambre, 

The poet generally refrains from any 
decided alterations of poems once pub- 
lished, especially when they have at- 
tracted notice from the first; but those 
few who are in fortunate possession of 
the early edition of Tennyson, in compar- 
ing these with the later, must be struck 
by the extent as well as extreme nicety 
of the changes made even in so well- 
known a poem as the Palace of Art. The 
corrections descend to the apparently in- 
significant details of the comma and hy- 
phen ; and the numerous transpositions, 
alterations, omissions, and additions show 
the most conscientious and plodding 
pains-taking. As the poem stands to- 
day, perfect in proportion and finish, it 
is indeed a Palace of Art, destined to 
tower in immortal grandeur long after 
the proudest physical structures of the 
century are laid level with the dust. The 
second stanza reads as follows in the edi- 
tion of 1830:— 


A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnished 
brass, 
I chose, whose rangéd ramparts bright 
From great broad meadow bases of deep 
grass, 
Suddenly scaled the light. 
This, it will be remembered, is its pre- 
sent shape :— 
A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnish’d 
brass, 
Ichose. The ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-bases of deep grass 
Suddenly scaled the light, 


The fourth stanza was first printed 
thus :-—- 


“* While the great world runs round and 
round,” I said, 
“Reign thou apart, a quiet king ; 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast 
shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.” 


And altered to the following :— 


And, ‘‘while the world rans round and 
round,” I said, 
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‘* Reign thou apart, a quiet king, 

Still as, while Saturn whirls, his sted/ast 
shade 

Sleeps on his luminous ring.” 

See how the mature writer corrects 
the youthful disposition toward the facti- 
tious use of “great” words, 

This is a sign of the master—the bold 
pen-stroke by which an elaborate passage 
is torn from a poem, on account of some 
intrinsic blemish, or out of deference to 
proportion, ‘Let the discerning reader,” 
says Leigh Hunt, “take up any poem, 
pen in hand, for the purpose of discover- 
ing how many words he can strike out 
of it that give him no requisite ideas, no 
relevant ones that he cares for, and no 
reasons for the rhyme beyond its neces- 
sity, and he will see what blot and havoc 
he will make in many an admired produc- 
tion of its day,—what marks of its in- 
evitable fate.” To return to the meta- 
phor with which we began this article: 
“Goethe,” says Bancroft, “kept in his 
room a statue, that it might be a constant 
admonition to him to reject whatever 
was superfluous: Sophocles will teach 
you the same lesson,” he adds. In this 
same poem of Tennyson’s the author has 
had the courage to lop off several passages 
containing lines, at least, full of beauty 
and suggestion. His reasons for these 
prunings, as well as the omitted portions, 
were set forth in notes to the edition of 
1830, as follows :— 

‘* When I first conceived the plan of the 
Palace of Art, I intended to have intro- 
duced both sculptures and paintings into 
it; but it is the most difficult of all things 
to devise astatue in verse. Judge whether 
I have succeeded in the statues of Elijah 
and Olympias :— 

One was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 

As when he stood on Carmel-steeps, 
With one arm stretched out bare, and 

mocked and said, 

‘Come, cry aloud—he sleeps.’ 

Tall, eager, lean, and strong, his cloak 
windborne 

Behind, his forehead heavenly-bright, 
T'rom the clear marble pouring glorious 

scorn, 

Lit as with inner light, 
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One was Olympias: the floating snake 
Rolled round her ankles, round her waist, 

Knotted, and folded once about her neck, 
Her perfect lips to taste. 


Round by the shoulder moved; she seem- 
ing blythe, 
Declined her head: on every side 
The dragon’s curves melted and mingled 
with 
The woman’s youthful pride 
Of rounded limbs.” 


** Tf the poem were not already too long, 
I should have inserted in the text the fol- 
lowing stanzas, expressive of the joy 
wherewith the soul contemplated the re- 
sults of astronomical experiment. In the 
centre of the four quadrangles rose an im- 
mense tower :— 


Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, she clomb, 

And, as with optic glasses, her keen eyes 
Pierced thro’ the mystic dome. 


Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like 
swarms 
Of suns and starry streams. 


She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvellous round of milky light 

Below Orion, and those double stars 
Whereof the one more bright 


Is circled by the other, &c.” 


After Gray’s “Elegy ” had run through 
several editions, and notwithstanding the 
long years said to have been given to ils 
elaboration previous to its appearance in 
print,—the author struck out a stanza in- 
serted just before the “Epitaph,” on the 
ground that it made too extended a pa- 
renthesis. While we defer to his judg- 
ment, we think the verses are too pretty 
to be altogether lost from sight :— 


“ There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the 
year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets 
found ; — 
The redbreast loves to build and warble 
there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the 
ground.” 


The following introductory stanzas are 
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said to have originally formed part of the 
famous “ Bruce's Address to his Army at 
Bannockburn ;: ”— 


** At Bannockburn the English lay— 
The Scots they werna far away, 
But waited for the break o’ day 

That glinted in the east. 


But the sun broke through the heath, 

And lighted up that field o’ death, 

When Bruce wi’ saul inspiring breath 
His heralds thus addressed. 


Scots wha hae, &c.” 


Poor Burns had a hard time with this 
poem, what with his friends who—but 
we think wisely— insisted upon the omis- 
sion of the above, and his publishers, who 
wanted him to substitute some less Pre- 
Raphaelitish adjective for “ gory:” 


** Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory.” 


Tilton, in that exquisite “ Memorial” of 
the world-loved poet who “ died in Flor- 
ence, June 29, 1861, half an hour after 
daylight,” mentions “ the many and mark- 
ed changes in her poems in successive 
editions.” The examples given by him 
show the severity of self-criticism and 
desire for supreme excellence which cha- 
racterize the true artist,—but the evidence 
of which in her case are a surprise to 
those accustomed to the passion and 
swing, the apparent entire spontaneity of 
Mrs. Browning's marvellous verse. One 
or two comparisons from “ Lady Geral- 
dine’s Courtship” will illustrate the care- 
fulness of her revisions. The following 
lines in the first edition: 


** She has halls and she has castles, and the 

resonant steam eagles 

Follow far on the directing of her float- 
ing dove-like hand-— 

With a thunderous vapor trailing, under- 
neath the starry vigils, 

So to mark upon the blasted heaven the 
measure of her land,” 


are changed in the later edition to: 


‘‘ She has halls among the woodlands, and 
has castles by the breakers ; 

She has farms and she has manors, she 
can threaten and command, 
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And the palpitating engines snort in 
steam across her acres, 

As they mark upon the blasted heaven 
the measure of the land.” 


The line— 

** Howitt’s ballad-dew or Tennyson’s 
God-vocal reverie,—” 

Becomes— 


** Howitt’s ballad-verse or Tennyson’s 
enchanted reverie.” 


While the poet is often vastly indebted 
to his friends for their criticism and ad- 
vice (vide Lamb’s letters to Coleridge, 
and kindred enchanting literature), he 
must be a venturesome spirit who would 
undertake to “emend” the published 
productions of acknowledged poets. Yet 
there are always fools ready to “rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” The sublime 
impudence of the attempt to improve 
“Paradise Lost,” because, forsooth, the 
author was compelled to write by dicta- 
tion, gives Bentley's name a surer title 
to immortality than all his wondrous 
learning. Let a single sample suffice. 
Milton’s concrete sublimity : 


“No light, but rather darkness visible,” 
is rendered by the emendator: 


‘““No light, but rather a transpicuous 
gloom /” 

Who would not rather shut his eyes 
with Milton, than open them wide with 
“the first scholar of his age!” 

As we write, a quaint old volume lies 
on our desk, and, turning its crisp yellow 
leaves, we seem to breathe the sweetness 
of dewy meadows, we see “the daisied 
green,” “the copse, and grove, and wind- 
ing glade,” “ the startled thrush” mount- 
ing to the “ marbled skies,” just as Giles 
The Farmer’s Boy saw them all long ago. 
But how strangely the simple rhymes of 
Bloomfield contrast with the pomposity of 
the self-conscious but kind-hearted Capel 
Lofft, who has “ the satisfaction of intro- 
ducing to the public this very pleasing and 
sharacteristic poem.” In his sketch of the 
inspired shoemaker, Capel presents the 
following verses, written by Robert at 
the age of seventeen: 
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‘“ THE MILK-MAID, 
ON THE FIRST OF MAY. 
Hail, May ! lovely May ! how replenished 
my pails | 
The young dawn overspreads the East 
streak'd with gold ! 
My glad heart beats time to the laugh of 
the vales, 
And Colin’s voice rings through the 
woods from the fold. 


The wood to the mountain submissively 
bends, 
Whose blue misty summits first glow 
with the sun ! 
See thence a gay train by the wild rill de- 
scends 
To join the glad sports:—hark! the 
tumult’s begun. 


Be cloudless, ye skies !—Be my Colin but 
there, 
Not the dew-spangled bents on the wide 
level dale, 
Nor morning’s first blush can more lovely 
appear, 
Than his looks, since my wishes I could 
not conceal. 


Swift down the mad dance, while blest 
health prompts to move, 
We'll count joys to come, and exchange 
_ vows of truth; 
And haply, when age cools the transports 
of Love, 
Decry, like good folks, the vain pleas- 
ures of youth. 


No! No! the remembrance shall ever be 
dear ! 
At no time Love with Innocence ceases 
to charm ; 
It is transport in youth—and it smiles 
through the tear, 
When they feel, in their children, its first 
soft alarm.” 


Did you not notice the fall—the “coming 
down plump ”—in the last stanza; whose 
artificial construction and stilted morali- 
zing so ill accord with the charming, 
though awkward simplicity of the rest? 
Well, here is the explanation: “The 
writer of this preface doubts whether 
he has been successful in adding the 
last stanza to this beautiful and sim- 
ply expressive Song. But he imagined 
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that some thought of this kind was in the 
mind of the Author, and he was willing 
to endeavor to express it.” It is fortu- 
nate that we have the assurance from C. 
L. that he kept his sacrilegious hands 
away from the longer poem; that in it 
“not aline is added or substantially al- 
tered.” He even (bless him!) took the 
precaution to “request the MS. to be 
preserved for the satisfaction of those 
who may wish to be satisfied on this 
head.” 

Perhaps it would be well to bring this 
rambling dissertation toa close by giving 
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aparting warning against too conspicu- 
ous and incessant polish and elaboration. 
Apelles, the old Greek master, manifest- 
ed his wisdom when he said, “I know 
when to leave off [painting]}—which is a 
good art; Protogenes does not. Over- 
working is injurious,” But the sin of 
over-working is not the sin of our young 
poets, To these we commend the motto 
of Roscommon: “ Write with fury, and 
correct with phlegm.” Then shall they 
learn 

“The last and greatest art—the art to 

blot.” 


M. COMTE AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


Tas acute Frenchman brought nothing 
new into the field of philosophic thought. 
He wasa shrewd and close examiner, and 
marshalled in subtle and scientific battle 
array all the forces that had ever been 
brought against the doctrine of God and 
Divine Providence. He put them all 
under the leadership of law, and then 
claimed for them the dignity and author- 
ity of the Positive Philosophy. 

He was an able advocate for the doc- 
trine of law,—universal, absolute law,— 
and by the most rigid inductions of sci- 
ence. Here his work is logical and 
valuable. But he was strenuously oppos- 
ed to the idea of a law-giver. Here he 
recedes from his science and abandons 
his logic. Even that mechanical perfec- 
tion of the solar system which is claimed 
as a proof of the existence and wisdom 
of God he does not allow, asserting that 
“its elements are not disposed in the 
most advantageous manner, and that sci- 
ence permits a better arrangement to be 
easily conceived.” 

In his view, nothing but a profounder 
exploration is needed “ to dispel that un- 
limited and blind admiration which the 
general order of nature has inspired.” 
The claim for the eye, as a wonderful 
contrivance for seeing, and the ear for 
hearing, he ridicules as “ the puerile af- 
fectation of the philosophers.” In most 
of the actual arrangements “we seek in 


vain for proofs of a wisdom superior, or 
even equal to human sagacity.” Scien- 
tific genius is now so “ developed and 
emancipated as to conceive organizations 
that would be in advance of all with 
which we are acquainted, and the im- 
provements not counterbalanced by 
equivalent imperfections.” 

These are bold strictures on the mech- 
anism of the universe, They discover an 
audacity in criticism whieh must come 
from a scholar greatly in advance of his 
most profound predecessors in scientific 
research, or very considerably behind 
them. 

But M. Comte is in no doubt on 
which side the superiority lies, The ad- 
miration which has been almost univer- 
sally felt, by learned men, for the order, 
harmony, and perfection of nature, he 
pronounces “blind,” ‘anti-scientific,” 
and “absurd;” and the men who have 
given expression to it “ only half-philos- 
ophers.” “The astronomers,” he says, 
“laud, in the animal organisms, that of 
which they are ignorant; and the anato- 
mists do the same in regard to the stel- 
lar world, of which they know nothing; 
and the physiologists claim illustrations 
of divine wisdom in mechanisms which 
they do not understand.” 

In most circles of calm, catholic think- 
ers, however diverse, or even antagonis- 
tic in their philosophies, the assumption 
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by any one of such a vast superiority, is 
an offence against literary comity and 
general good-breeding. But, when the 
offender adds to this the impeachment of 
his co-laborers as ignorant, blind, and 
irrational, with only the affectation of 
knowledge, it becomes an affront to com- 
mon sense and common Jaw in the re- 
public of letters, which might justly 
exclude the culprit from the immunities 
of honorable citizenship, except that this 
republic allows no banishments, and needs 
no St. Helenas. 

When a student of nature and of his- 
tory sees a less than human sagacity in 
the divine structure of the eye, the ear, 
the hand, the motor-power of the heart, 
and in the providential course of the 
world; when he claims to have demon- 
strated the mathematical necessity of the 
nebular hypothesis, while he has only 
reproclaimed the third law of Kepler, 
known to astronomers a hundred years 
before he was born; when he cuts, 
with the sharp knife of his positive phi- 
losophy, the highest problems in morals 
and history, or solves them ex cathedrd, 
as if questions of mere authority, and 
sets forth his assumptions concerning the 
non-heing of the Infinite with self-com- 
placent satisfaction, as if they were the 
admitted axioms of an old science ; when 
he lifts up his delicate French hand before 
the sun and says, “ There is no God ;” and 
before the moon, and says, “No Provi- 
dence ;” and before the stars, and says, 
“No intelligible plan in nature or in his- 
tory; "—to most considerate examiners he 
more than intimates that the results of 
his investigations were reached at the 
beginning; that his system was a fore- 
gone conclusion, and hisscientific scheme 
only a scaffolding for the erection of his 
anti-theological structure. Such a man 
mistakes fancies for facts, and treats the 
most substantial facts as if they were the 
merest fancies, 

M. Comte was not a professed believer 
in chance, but in law, the exact opposite 
of chance, and which, on the road of the 
inductive science, is a logical approach 
towards theism. Buthis system, for the 
sake of excluding the infinite Law-giver, 
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is built about as much upon one as upon 
the other. 

But what is law? Is it an agent? 
Is ita force? Is ita substance? Toall 
these questions the most careful investi- 
gators give an unmistakable negative. 
They proclaim it a mode of personal ac- © 
tion, a method of intelligence. In morals, 
it is a measure of obligation and a rule 
of duty. “In nature,” says Newton, “ it 
is the mode in which the God of nature 
acts;" or, according to Hooker and 
Burke, benevolence working by rule. It 
is, in short, the grand formula of cause 
and effect, or the great highway of God 
in nature and history. 

The Roman orator declares Reason to 
be a law “ diffused among all men, uni- 
form and eternal, deriving its authority 
from the common Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, and carrying home its sanctions to 
every breast.” The same idea is express- 
ed by Chevalier Bunsen, one of the 
greatest general scholars of modern times. 
Law, “whether viewed in the formation of 
a planetary system, or the organization of 
a worm, is intellect, is reason.” 

But this Positivism negates all intelli- 
gence except the human. Besides this, 
there is in law, around, or above it, no 
other wisdom or will. “For minds at 
the present day early familiarized with 
the true astronomical philosophy, the 
heavens declare no other glory than that 
of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and 
of all who have contributed to establish 
their laws,” 

But did these profound students of 
nature ever claim such a glory? What 
laws of the heavenly bodies have they 
“established?” Does the philosopher 
mean to elevate these mere discoverers 
to the dignity of legislators and founders 
in the astronomical realm? If not, why 
does he employ in aphilosophical treatise, 
where language should be scrupulously 
literal and exact, terms that, except in a 
metaphorical sense, can mean nothing 
else ? 

But if everything starts from law, and 
continues by Jaw, in this mundane sphere; 
if law makes worlds, why does it never 
make watches? If every chronometer 
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moves bya force and according to a law 
of nature, and knows no law-giver, why 
was no chronometer ever found that was 
itsown maker, or even mender? If law 
has produced those stellar bodies that 
glitter in the nightly sky, the less from 
the greater, why has it never constructed 
lowly hovels out of the gorgeous palaces 
of men? If it has brought forth a race 
of men and women, why can it not as 
well bring forth a race of locomotives 
and railroads, with a power of reproduc- 
tive continuity? If it can do the great- 
er, why not the less ? 

But a watch, it is said, is supernatural ; 
that is, above the mere force or law of 
nature. It is by the art of man. Yet 
man, who constructs watches, cannot 
build a world; and law, mere force, can 
do neither. Worlds are constructed by 
God's skill, as watches are by man’s, 


** Has matter innate motion? Then each 
atom, 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust. 
“ # * * * 

Has matter more than motion? Has it 
thought, 

Judgment, and genius ? Is it deeply learn- 
ed 

In mathematics ? 
laws, 

Which but to guess, a Newton made im- 
mortal ? 

If so, how each sage atom laughs at me, 

Who think a clod inferior to a man! 

If art to form and counsel to conduct 

Resides not in each block; a godhead 
reigns. ” 

“Force, everywhere force in the uni- 
verse,” indignantly exclaims the half- 
pantheistic Carlyle, that believing infidel. 
“ Surely to the atheistic thinker, if such 
a one were possible, it must be a miracle 
too, this huge, illimitable whirlwind, 
high as immensity, old as eternity. What 
is it? God's creation, the religious peo- 
ple answer,—Almighty God's, Atheis- 
tie science babbles poorly over it, with 
scientific nomenclatures, experiments, 
and what not, as if it were a poor, dead 
thing, to be bottled up in Leyden jars, 
and sold over counters; but the natural 


Has it framed such 
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sense of man, if he will honestly apply 
his sense, proclaims it to be a living 
thing, oh, an unspeakable, godlike thing, 
towards which the best attitude for us, 
after never so much science, is awe, de- 
vout prostration, humility of soul; wor- 
ship, if not in words, then in silence.” 

But the idea of God, and some form of 
divine worship, is an admitted fact in 
history. How does the Positive Philoso- 
phy meet and dispose of it? There is 
but one way ;—the same which all Athe- 
istic speculations have pursued. It stig- 
matizes it as ‘‘ a superstition of the unin- 
structed reason.” It brands it as “a fiction 
of the imagination.” At the same time, 
the idea of one God is represented by M. 
Comte as “a normal growth from Feti- 
chism through polytheism and pantheism 
to the grand conception of monotheism.” 

The period of its rise and development 
is denominated the theologic, or dark 
age. The two periods that follow, and 
are to free the world from the withering 
influence of theology, are the metaphysi- 
cal and the scientific, or Positive. These 
three constitute the historic course, and 
mark the progress of humanity from the- 
ological blindness and error to pure and 
positive enlightenment, toe scientific and 
atheistic truth, 

But how do these philosophers know 
that Fetichism was the first form of theo- 
logic thought? Mythology, tradition, 
and history,—all present nature-wor- 
ship as the last and lowest type of the- 
ology, and monotheism as the first and 
purest, from which polytheism and pan- 
theism are a degeneracy. 

And why do these men hold this theism 
to be a dark shadow, which the lights of 
science will dissipate? Never were these 
lights so clear and numerous as now. 
And where is the doctrine of God and 
providence—the so-called superstition of 
the uninstructed reason—so strongly in- 
trenched as where that science is most 
cultivated and diffused which was to de- 
stroy it? When we add the deposition 
of love to that of science, where can a 
single witness be found which does not 
testify that atheism is the figment, and 
theism the scientific and rational fact? 
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What evidence is there, in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, that this idea of God, 
which is more universal and ineradicable 
than any other, is a fancy and a falsity ?— 
an idea which even ignorance multiplies 
into the notion of many gods, or expands 
into the nebulosity of everything as 
God ;—an idea which depravity even does 
not root out of man's soul, and atheism 
cannot root out; which contributes more 
to humau thought, and on which history 
hinges more than on any other ; on which 
the more the reason is instructed that 
holds it, the stronger is its grasp; and 
which science with increasing empha- 
sis defines, and love fixes, as the one eter- 
nal Mind,—the all-originating and all-ru- 
ling Good. 

If this idea of God and providence is a 
fiction, how comes it to be so like a fun- 
damental truth? If it has been a debili- 
tating poison in history, why now so like 
a tonic and cordial? Ifa mere projectile 
thrown into humanity, who knows when, 
or where, or by whom it came? If it is 
a thing that was taught, since it is found 
before all records, and back of all tradi- 
tions, who was the first learner? Who 
taught the first teacher? Who but God 
and nature? *¢ 

A fiction never gains such universality 
of consent as theism has secured, A su- 
perstition never roots itself deeper as the 
sun of intelligence and the lights of love 
shine more warmly and brightly around 
it; never defines itself more distinctly 
as a first principle of reason, as the reason 
that holds it is better instructed. Even 
polytheism and pantheism are not fictions, 
though the great central truth of divinity 
in them is encumbered and clogged with 
great errors. But the truth they contain 
is vital, and is the root-thought in histo- 
ry, the bond of all governments, the life- 
spring of humanity. 

“Shouldst thou wander through the 
earth,” writes the philosophic Plutarch, 
“thou mayst find cities without walls, 
without a king, without houses, with- 
out coin, without theatre or gymna- 
sium; but never wilt thou behold a city 
without a god, without prayer, without 
oracle, without sacrifice.” 
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The principle of the Positive philoso- 
phy which traces the progress of theism 
from Fetichism through polytheism and 
monotheism to atheism, in three succes- 
sive periods—theological, metaphysical, 
and scientific—is neither historically cor- 
rect nor reasonable, There are no such 
separate and sugqcessive stages in the 
history of opinions. There may be 
three apartments in the temple of know- 
ledge, and three classes of students, but 
no such successive chronologic periods. 
These three elements of science intermin- 
gle, like nitrogen and oxygen in the air 
we live upon, and are found more or less 
in every period of the world, as these 
gases are in all climates, 

The early ages were more theistic than 
scientific ; yet the later ones are not less 
theologic, or less metaphysical, for the 
advances in natural science, but in dis- 
crimination and rational ground-work 
far more so. It is the union of all the 
elements of knowledge, from all schools 
of the solidest thinkers, that constitutes 
the worthiest illumination of an age, as 
from the blending of all primary colors 
comes the purest light of the sun. 

And while the steps from nature-wor- 
ship to polytheism or pantheism, and by 
the lights of nature and revelation, from 
either of these to monotheism and provi- 
dence, may be logical and natural, the 
transition on the other hand from mono- 
theism to atheism, and the denial of provi- 
dence, is both unnatural and illogical. 
Yet, in the face of this, these Positivists 
assume that atheism is the culmination of 
logical thought, by which, according to 
the laws of advancement, theism is fast 
vanishing from the field of speculation 
and of faith. 

History, however, shows exactly the 
reverse to be true. From one God to no 
God is the total breaking down of logic, 
and not its vaunted climax. The two 
propositions are moral and metaphysical 
opposites. There is no bridge of logic 
or of science between what is so posi- 
tive as theism and so baldly negative as 
atheism. The transit from such an en- 
tity to non-entity,—from the Infinite to 
nothing, can be secured only by the ne- 
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gation of logic and a violence to reason. 
Against such argumeutation reason and 
nature, the heavens, the earth, and the 
sea cry out; every bud and blossom, 
every fish and fowl, everything except 
a bloodless philosophy cries out, If God 
and Providence are fictions, man and 
nature. St. Peter's, Niagara, and Mt, 
Aitna are also fictions. If the worship 
of God is a folly, man’s worship of him- 
self is a vaster one. 

M. Comte was not willing to admit 
that his system was atheistic. But what 
is atheism, if to exclude God from the 
realms of science, history, and faith, is 
not? He held his scheme as a sufficient 
and profoundly satisfying religion, espe- 
cially when, under some courtesan spell, 
he superadded the idea of love. Practi- 
cally, it is the self-sustained unity of man 
with himself and with society. Posi- 
tively, it is the denial of the supernatu- 
ral, and a reference of everything to law. 
It has no Bible but scientific treatises; no 
church but atheistic assemblies; no God 
but humanity ; and no worship but man- 
worship, to which, at the last, the great 
savant joined the adoration of woman as 
the goddess of Beauty. 

Yet this atheistic philosophy flaunts 
itself before the world as a final and com- 
plete induction,—the very acme of scien- 
tifie classification. But what is classifi- 
cation? “In any department of nature,” 
says Prof. Agassiz, “ it is simply the crea- 
tive plan of God, expressed in organic 
forms.” ‘The results of science,” he as- 
sures us, “are gradually interpreting the 
purposes of the Deity in creation.” Re- 
ferring to geologic history, “‘ Have we not 
here,” he asks, “the manifestation of 
mind as powerful as prolific? The acts 
of au intelligence as sublime as provident? 
The modes of goodness as definite as 
. wise? The most palpable demonstration 
of the existence of a personal God, au- 
thor of all things, ruler of the universe, 
and disposer of all good? This, at least, 
is what I read in the works of creation.” 

The distinguishing feature of a true 
and complete philosophy is in tracing 
effects to their causes. This Lord Bacon 
declares to be the highest kind of knowl- 
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edge. Yet modern Positivism starts 
with the assumed impossibility of know- 
ing either the origin or the design of the 
universe, and closes the door to investi- 
gation. But is it philosophy to begin 
with sueh a decreed impossibility of a 
First Cause ? Will the science of the Nine- 
teenth Century submit to such a dogmatic 
narrowing of the field of thought and 
investigation, and such a dictatorial limi- 
tation of knowledge and monopoly of 
wisdom? Can the cultivated mind con- 
tent itself to stand mute at these bars, 
reared by a self-styled Positivism, that 
says “ Thus far and no farther?” 

Was not Galen’s and Harvey’s anobler 
principle of science,—that “ organization 
is evidence of design and a Designer?” and 
Cuvier’s a truer philosophy, “that plan 
is necessary to explain the parts of any 
living thing?” and Newton’s a more ele- 
vating doctrine,—“ that every step made 
in philosophy brings us nearer to the 
First Cause?—and that the business of 
natural science is to deduce causes from 
effects till we come to the very First 
Cause ?” 

There is, further, an element of self- 
contradiction in this positive, as in all 
atheistic schemes. It proclaims in the 
same breath both its ignorance and its 
knowledge of the same thing, It affirms 
asystem of law, of sequences, in nature 
and history. Beyond this it knows 
nothing, and affirms that nothing can be 
known. Yet, starting from this lower 
realm of law, it declares that the un- 
known—the unknowable—does not and 
cannot contain a law-giver. 

“The Positive principle, in strictness,” 
says Morell, “ought to be regarded not 
so much in the light of a philosophical 
method as the denial, at once, both of 
method and philosophy. Instead of at- 
tempting the solution of the great prob- 
lems of human interest, it repels them ; 
instead of grappling with the questions 
which every thinking mind asks with a 
trembling earnestness, it chides us for our 
longings, our aspirations, our holiest 
hopes. Doubtless it may claim some de- 
gree of definiteness and precision, but it 
is a definiteness and a precision which 
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arise from negation, not solution; it owes 
itssecurity simply to the fact of its going, 
like the serpent, upon its belly, and eat- 
ing only of the dust of the earth. A 
philosophy that never soars can certainly 
claim exemption from the danger of fal- 
ling.” 

I am reminded here of a dream of 
Richter, that deep, rich thinker, where 
he pictures the orphanage into which 
atheism plunges the world. He dream- 
ed he was in a vast cathedral. At 
the end of the nave was the dial of 
eternity, on which were neither figures 
nor points, but a great black hand, slowly 
traversing the circle, on which the dead 
noted the lapsing time. A noble and ra- 
diant figure descended upon the altar, 
bearing the impress of an imperishable 
grief. And the dead cried out, “O 
Christ, is there noGod?” He replied: 
“There is none.” At this all the shades 
began totremble. ‘Ihave traversed the 
worlds,” he continued; “I have risen 
above the suns, and there also is no God; 
Lhave descended even to the lowest lim- 
its of the universe; I have looked down 
into the abyss and cried, ‘ Father, where 
art thou?’ But the rain falling drop by 
drop into the fathomless depths, and the 
eternal, uncontrollable tempest alone an- 
swered me. Raising my eyes towards 
the heavenly vault, I beheld a deep, 
black, bottomless void. Eternity resting 
upon chaos was slowly devouring itself. 
Everything is ended. We are all or- 
phans.” 

Yet, dreary as is this picture, M. Comte 
audaciously asks the world to give up its 
belief inGod and Providence, as it has 
the worship of nature, and of animals, and 
idols. 

I reply that nature-worship is a perver- 
sion of the original idea of the creating 
and providential will, And as the light 
of reason, of science, and of the Bible 
has increased, the original idea is restor- 
ed. Primitive truths are regained and 
clarified from the adulterations of error 
which imply the essential truths that 
they vitiate. Astrology and alchymy 
were implicit astronomy and chemistry— 
the ideal truths which were gradually 
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reached through these dim lights that 
preceded them. But simple monotheism, 
which came first, not merely as the im- 
plied truth, but also explicitly in the 
revelations of God, afterwards, by a re- 
verse process, degenerated into polythe- 
ism and pantheism. Yet this root-idea, 
instead of falling out of history in the 
degeneracies of men, multiplies itself 
into innumerable gods, and animates 
every star, beast, and bird with a kind 
of divine personality, And when losing 
this idea, it spreads itself intothe univer- 
sality of everything as divine. 

Thus, while a providential history holds 
this genesis of the theologic idea as his- 
torically and philosophically false, yet it 
makes use of it as a proof that the idea 
of God is not a superstition which in- 
creasing intelligence will rid the world 
of, It claims it as a ground-truth, from 
which science, with its pickaxes and 
shovels, will gradually clear away the 
rubbish of heathenism, and which it will 
help more and more to reveal as the 
source of the world’s illuminations; as 
the key to all its temples of knowledge 
and its schools of philosophy and morals, 
and as the motor-power of its progress. 
On this issue between theism and athe- 
ism, the historic Providence appeals to 
the latest and best results of the sciences 
and the philosophies, and that in every 
department. 

In this scheme of atheistic philosophy, 
M. Comte, as I have remarked, is not 
original, He had been preceded in it by 
the ancient materialists, Democritus and 
Protogenes, of whose principles both 
Aristotle and Plato were severely adverse 
critics. It came early into the Roman 
republic, but, from its relaxing influence 
upon the morals, for the public safety it 
was promptly proscribed. When the 
Republic had passed into the Empire, and 
patriotism was swallowed up in personal 
ambition, this Positivism, decked by 
Lucretius in the fascinations of poetry, 
was in part the cause and in part the 
effect of the general degeneracy. 

Of modern atheists, the French Ency- 
clopedists are the most brilliant and the 
most pernicious. They sowed the seeds 
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of that reign of Terror which swept from 
the French people all ideas of providen- 
tial rule, and almost all distinctions of 
right and wrong. Nothing was held 
pure or sacred by this gory negation. 
The holy Sabbath was abolished for a 
tenth day of revelry. The churches were 
plundered and closed, or converted into 
theatres and warehouses. In the place 
of the Eternal, this wild, mad people ele- 
vated as their ideal of excellence, and the 
object of their highest adoration, an aban- 
doned woman, and proclaimed death an 
eternal sleep. 


But what was the end? Which was 


the stronger party, Providence or the 
atheists? Robespierre or Jesus? That 
very assembly which proclaimed with 
such force and frenzy, “There is no 
God,” in their sober second thought 
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revoked the impious decree, And they 
sought to reinstate the faith of the people 
by a public declaration of the existence 
of Providence and of God. “The repub- 
lic of these men without a God,” says 
Lamartine, “ was soon stranded.” 

Thus does the moral sense of mankind 
avenge itself on this Positivism,—upon 
its accusations of theology as incredible 
and a retarding force in society. History 
shows that nothing is more thoroughly 
reasonable and scientific than Christian 
theism, and that nothing is so efficiently 
progressive. If God is incredible, man is 
equally so. - If theology is acheat, histo- 
ry and science are cheats. The wisest 
and best in every age have been subjects 
of the most blinding dupery. This is 
incredible. The enlightened.reason re- 
pels, and common sense resents it. 


——__——-e @ -—____—_ 
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Tue friends of Free Education in this 
city have lately manifested some hesi- 
tancy about bringing on the “inevitable 
conflict” between themselves and the 
enemies of the present school. system. 
Within the past few weeks, however, this 
hesitancy has vanished, the gage of battle 
has been boldly thrown down, we are in 
the heat and the smoke of the conflict— 
and may God defend the right! In this 
moment of excitement we commend the 
calm, truthful, and statesmanlike review 
and discussion of the subject by Superin- 
tendent Randall, which appears in the 
first pages of the present number of Hours 
AT Home. This gentleman has recently 
been publicly accused by a Roman Catho- 
lic priest of sectarianism; how much 
higher and broader are his grounds of op- 
position to the enemies of the Public 
Schools; how strongly he, and all the 
true friends of popular education, are op- 
posed to this very horse-leech of sectarian- 
ism, will appear by his own showing. 


TuHat low, weird, broken wail, that 
seems to have in it a strange suggestion 
of wild Irish mountain and bog,—wrong, 
and horror, and romance; we heard it 
again to-night as it came moaning, by fits 


and starts, through the crevices of the 
kitchen door. Breta was singing to herself 
over her work. 

‘What was that you were singing just 
now, Breta ?” 

“Oh, and it’s a ballad as I learnt in the 
old counthree; and a queer couple they 
was that sang it—to be sure. She so 
lovely, and low-sized, with a fine swate 
face ; nothing poor or mane or anything 
rough about her at all at all; why you’d 
know, just to look at her, that she was 
raised a lady ; and he so awful homely and 
common, and sucha dumb-looking fellow— 
you wouldn’t think any one’ could love the 
likes of him—and she intirely opposite. 

‘* And that’s how it happened—she was 
a rich man’s daughter up in the County 
Meath, her father was a wealthy grazier ; 
and the fellow came singing his ballads 
around the place, and she ups and goes 
and gets married with him; and then 
they go off singing their ballads thegither. 

‘* And every month there'd be a fair 
and every Tuesday there’d be a market at 
our place—that’s the town Ardee, County 
Louth—and the couple would come to 
every fair and every market to sing their 
ballads, and sell them. They had no 
childers, and would go to lodging houses 
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in the evening, and pay for supper, lodg- 
ing, and breakfast, and then be off to the 
next fair. And ah! it’s a swate voice she 
had, though she hadn’t it very high. I 
can see him there now a holding of the 
ballad, with the stoop on him, and when 
you'd try to look in his face—oh, and it 
was ugly, and he with the deep, coarse 
voice. She was kind of fair—well, a dark 
fair; and her hair was the likes of mine. 
Of course there’d be many a ballad singer, 
but they was noticed most, for everybody 
seemed so sorry for the swate little cratur 
—and to see the crowds around them ! 

“T bought a ballad of her meself, I 
was & nurse, you know, and was a sitting 
in the window with the baby in my arms, 
and I sent over a piece of money, and tould 
her not to send any change, and she 
nodded over to me, to thank me. 

‘‘Sometimes the ballad singers would 
sing a song, all so fine, and you’d say you 
wouldn’t never go home without that, and 
when you'd buy it, it wasn’t the one in it 
at all! 
tell it to the people around, out of kind- 
ness like to the ballad singers, lest they 
shouldn’t sell any more.” 

“ Didn’t this woman’s father ever try to 
find her ?” 

** Well, he came acrosst her a singing in 
the street in some town one day, and he 
sent another person over to where she was 
to fetch her; and she came to her father 
and he gave her a five-pound note, and 
says he, ‘ There, you unfortunate cratur—- 
go off of the street!’ But she just slided 
away to another part of the town and be- 
gan to sing her ballads again, with her 
husband And it was a splendid home 
they said she left. Some of the men from 
our town would go up, selling cattle, past 
the old man’s place, and they said he was 
very wealthy. He owned a great bit of 
land and raised cattle to send to England, 
and all that. 

“Well, you know, that thing happens 
oftener in Ireland than here, any way. 
There’s a song about a girl what ran off 
with her father’s servant boy. Oh yes, 
there’s many a song. But this one tells all 
about how they came to America : 


‘We left our parents lonesome in sorrow for to weep, 
Day and night condoling, without one wink of sleep, 
Until I wrote a letter to the town of Artnakloy, 

That I was in America with my father’s servant boy. 
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Sometimes we were supported all by an Irish fund, 
Till a gentleman from Ireland he did my love employ : 


Two pounds a week I now receive with my father's 
servant boy.’ 


‘*Then how’s this it goes! Her father 
wrote an answer that if they’d go home 
again that he’d give her five hundred 
pounds, but she replied that she was 


*. . happy and contented, the same I'll ne’er deny, 
For I’m living in America with my father’s servant 
boy.’ 


‘* Ah | it’s a long song, and a nice one; 
I used to have the whole of it, and it’s 
gone from me now.” 

“But won’t you say over the song 
you sang before I came in? Slowly; I want 
to hear the words.” 

And here it is—awkward, and tender, and 
uncanny—just as the poor ‘‘ swate little 
cratur” from the County Meath sang it 
years ago in the town of Ardee. How we 
should like to hear the whole of her sin- 
gular history; to know what strange ten- 
dency of her nature, or what sad home ex- 
perience, led her to go forth a wanderer in 
such miserable companionship! And we 
wonder whether that plaintive contralto is 
still heard at the fairs and markets of 
Louth : 


“Come all you maids, both fair and handsome, 
Whilst in vain your tears do flow ; 
*Tis all for the sake of a young man, 
He's my charming Willy—O. 


Now he’s going on board the tender— 
Where to find him I don’t know ; 
May kind Providence be his Protector 

And grant to me my Willy—O. 


As Mary lay sleeping, her true love came creeping 
To her bed-chamber door so slow, 

Saying, ‘ Rise, Oh rise up, my charming Mary, 
For I'm your own dearest Willy—O.’ 


Mary rose, put on her clothes, 
To her bed-chamber door did go; 
There she found her true love standing, 
And his face as white as snow. 


*O Willy, dearest Willy, where are the blushes 
That you wore some time ago ?’ 

*O Mary dear, the cold clay has changed them, 
For I'm but the ghost of your Willy—O !’ 


* This seven long years I'm daily writing 
To the Bay of Biscay—O, 

Cruel deatb no answer sent 
From you, my charming Willy—O.’ 


There they stood in deep discoursing 
Concerning their courtship, some time ago ; 
They kissed, shook hands with a sorrowful 
parting, 
Just as the cocks they began to crow. 
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* Although my body lies in the East Indies, 
My ghost shall guard thee to and fro; 

And so, my darling, since we're for parting, 
I am no more your Willy—O.’” 


A NEw edition of an old, rare, costly 
and very curious work has just been pub- 
lished in England, It is entitled The Book 
of Wonderful Characters; Memoirs and An- 
ecdotes of Remarkable and Eccentric Per- 
sons in all Ages and Countries. The fron- 
tispiece is a full-length portrait, in colors, 
of that mythical individual the Pig-Head- 
ed Lady, who ‘‘ has £20,000 fortune and 
is fed out of a silver trough.” The editor 
in his ‘‘ Preliminary” remarks treats at 
considerable length the subject of pig- 
headed ladies; the result being still more 
unsatisfactory. than that of the recently 
revived discussion concerning ‘‘ The Man 
with the Iron Mask.” While in the latter 
case the only difficulty is to determine who 
was the mysterious prisoner, in the former 
it turns out that there never was any such 
unfortunately countenanced lady at all 
To be sure the excellent Miss Steevens, who 
founded a hospital in Dublin, and whose 
portrait, hanging in the library of the insti- 
tution, proves her to have been ‘ very 
pleasant looking,” ‘‘ with a peculiarly bene- 


volent cast of countenance,” was given the 
distinction, by her townspeople, of being 
the said monster; but that is merely one 
of the ways in which benefactions are re- 


warded in this world. The matron of 
the hospital turned many an honest shil- 
ling, it is supposed,by refusing—in a grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar manner—to show the 
good woman’s pig-faced picture and silver 
trough; and thus keeping up the interest 
and the run of visitors. Then, in a cer- 
tain house in the north of Ireland, there 
was a large silver punch-bowl, with a boar’s 
head—the crest of a former proprietor— 
engraved upon it ; and it was such a slop- 
py thing, and the fine gentlemen made 
such beasts of themselves, o’ nights, round 
about it, that my lady called the bowl, 
well enough, the pig’s-trough. Of course 
the servants whispered it about, and tri- 
umphantly showed the curiosity to gaping 
visitors: ‘‘Is there not her head engraved 
upon it?” And then, too, there was a 
story of a Christian who turned Jew, and 
his next child had a swine’s head. The man 
again embraced Christianity, and the wa- 
ters of baptism miraculously humanized 
the little one’s sorry features. In 1815 a 
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‘* young gentlewoman ” advertised in the 
London Times her willingness (for sake of 
the supposed ‘handsome income yearly”) 
to be attendant to ‘‘ a Lady who is heavily 
afflicted in the face;”—happy euphemism 
—and in the same year ‘‘ a single gentle- 
man, aged thirty-one, and of a respectable 
family,” offered the same service to ‘‘a 
Person who has a Misfortune in her face ;” 
with a similar eye to the promised reward 
—showing that human nature was much 
the same in the year 1815 as it is a little 
farther on in the century. .Many an Irish 
servant will tell you a story of judgment 
in which this unfortunate figures, and we 
have ourselves known persons from Dub- 
lin who were well aware of the exist- 
ence of the pig-headed lady—for they had 
seen the identical silver trough, if not its 
fair proprietor; all of which affords a 
moral uufavorable to the founding of hos- 
pitals—in Dublin, 

Among the remarkable persons whose 
portraits adorn the pages of this interest- 
ing volume is ‘‘ Baron D’Aguilar, of Star- 
vation Farm,” who is represented as a 
well-fed gentleman, standing in the midst 
of his barnyard, surrounded by the most 
Calvin Edstony crowd of hungry horses, 
cows, and goats ever beheld. He was a 
liberal patron of public institutions; and 
abounded in acts of benevolence toward 
his fellow-men; but his beasts he stinted 
and starved, ‘‘ that they might know their 
master.”” The animals were actually driv- 
en to devour each other for lack of other 
provender. It seems a pity that the fellow 
could not have met with Bishop Hat- 
to’s fate; he died in his bed, 1802, like a 
good Christian, leaving an estate equal to 
a million of dollars. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was not 
established until twenty-two years after 
his death. 

Some strange accounts of misers are 
given, not the least interesting being the 
history of Daniel Dancer, who was born 
in England in 1716, and died, after a 
long life characterized by parsimony, dirt, 
and all the discomforts of grinding pov- 
erty, leaving an estate worth fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. He was prevail- 
ed upon once to buy a hat of a Jew fora 
shilling, to replace one he had used con- 
stantly for thirteen years, The next day 
his friend found him wearing the old hat, 
when she was informed that his servant 
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had ‘given him a sixpence for his bar- 
gain.” After his death many weeks were 
consumed in searching his miserable home 
for valuables, but the explorers were amply 
repaid for their labors. Bowls filled with 
guineas and half-guineas were discovered 
in out-of-the-way places, and under the 
covers of old chairs rolls of bank-notes were 
found. About £200 were come upon in the, 
chimney, £600 in an old tea-pot, and £2,500 
under a heap in the cow-house. Besides 
these and other sums of money, some hun- 
dred weight of waste paper were found in 
the place, and two or three tons of old iron. 

Matthew Buchinger, ‘‘ The Little Man of 
Nuremburg,” was one of the most striking 
illustrations of the law of compensation 
that ever existed. Born without legs or 
arms, in the place of the latter a couple of 
fin-like excrescences, he yet was enabled 
greatly to ‘‘ distinguish himself by beauti- 
ful writing, drawing coats of arms, sketches 
of portraits, history, landscapes, &c., most 
of which were executed in India ink, with 
a pen, emulating in perfection the finest 
and most finished engraving. He was well 
skilled in most games of chance, nor could 
the most experienced gamester or juggler 
obtain the least advantage at any tricks or 
game, with cards ordice. He used to per- 
form before company, to whom he was ex- 
hibited, various tricks with cups and balls, 
corn, and living birds; and could play at 
skittles and nine-pins with great dexterity, 
shave himself with perfect ease, and do 
many other things equally surprising in a 
person so deficient and mutilated by na- 
ture.” This marvellous little fellow was 
blest with four successive wives. One of 
these beat him so shamefully that he made 
up his mind to stand it no longer; so he 
made a leap, laid hold of her, and man- 
aged to give the cruel woman a severe and 
memorable trouncing. 

Several very interesting dwarfs are told 
about in this veracious chronicle, the most 
charming of all being Madame Theresia, 
“The Corsican Fairy,” who when exhibited 
in London in 1773, at the age of thirty, 
was only thirty-four inches high, and 
weighed but twenty-six pounds. We are 
told that ‘‘ her form afforded a pleasing 
surprise; her limbs were exceedingly well 
proportioned, her admirable symmetry en- 
gaged attention; and upon the whole she 
was acknowledged to be a perfect beauty. 
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She was possessed of much vivacity and 
spirit; could speak Italian and French, 
and gave the most inquisitive mind an 
agreeable entertainment.” We confess 
that unless she were much better looking 
than her picture represents, we can hardly 
enter into the author’s enthusiasm. 

But the “‘ limitations ” of which philoso- 
phers make mention forbid us to tell in 
detail of all these wonderful men and wo- 
men: Wybrand Lolkes, ‘‘The Dutch 
Dwarf,” who could almost get inside of the 
watches it was his business to mend; 
Henry Jenkins, ‘‘The Modern Methu- 
selah,” who lived to the amazing age of 
169 years; Joseph Boruwlaski, the Polish 
dwarf, who so delighted the Queen Ma- 
ria Theresa, that she took a very fine dia- 
mond from the finger of Maria Antoinette, 
then five or six years old, and placed it on 
his tiny hand; Floram Marchand, “ the 
great water-spouter;” ‘‘ Peter the Wild 
Boy,” found in the woods of Haemlin; of 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, son of a minis- 
ter, and of high family, but who became 
the ‘King of Beggars;” the celebrated 
Daniel Lambert, “of surprising corpu- 
lency ;” Thomas Britton, ‘‘ The Musical 
Small Coal Man; ” Elizabeth Woodcock, 
‘‘who was buried in snow nearly eight 
days;” Matthew Lovat, who crucified 
himself; John Valerius, born without 
hands or arms; Francis Trovillou, ‘‘ The 
Horned Man;” Joseph Capper, ‘‘ The 
Enemy of Flies; Samuel Terry, ‘‘ The 
Botany Bay Rothschild ;” Thomas Hud- 
son, ‘‘ remarkable for his misfortunes ; ” 
Ann Moore, *‘ The Fasting Woman ;” 
Eve Fleigan, ‘‘ who lived on the smell of 
flowers : ” 

“Twas I that prayed I never might eat more, 

‘Cause my step-mother grutched me my food 
Whether on flowers I fed, as I had store, 
Or on a dew that every morning stood 
Like honey on my lips, full seventeen year. 
This is a truth, if you the truth will hear,”— 
and many. other worthies, whose portraits 
and veritable histories do in this book ap- 


pear. 


Many of the readers of Hours AT HOME 
who are familiar with the name upon past 
title-pages, of ‘‘Claude Iris,” will learn 
now for the first time that this was the 
nom de plume of Margaret L. Pray, one of 
the victims—real though remote—of that 
terrible railroad disaster on the Long 
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Island Railroad, April 23d, 1869. Her hus- 
band, Dr. Orestes M. Pray, of Brooklyn 
(a young physician of high promise), his 
mother and uncle, were instantly killed 
in the horrible crush. The news, carried 
to her sick-bed only the week after the 
birth of their first-born, was a shock too 
great. From its effects she never recover- 
ed ; and peacefully she passed away on the 
llth of January last, giving her little 
Florence to the care of loving hearts and 
hands, and to Him who keepeth covenant 
with His trusting ones. Mrs. Pray was the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. E. A. Lawrence, 
and granddaughter of the late Dr. Leonard 
Woods, of Andover Seminary, one of the 
fathers of New England theology. Meta, 
as she was called, and her destined hus- 
band met in Germany, where he was pur- 
suing his professional studies, and she had 
gone to perfect her musical education. 
From early childhood she was mature be- 
yond her age, particularly in her poetic 
gifts; the poem ‘‘ Memory Bells,” pub- 
lished in this magazine in that fatal April 
of 1869, was written at the age of four- 
teen. Those who loved her have this 
added to their sorrow—the deep regret that 
so rare a blossom should have fallen before 
its promised golden fruitage. Yet like a 
voice from beyond the grave come her own 
sweet verses—and, ‘‘ God knows !” 


A youne American artist, of modesty 
commensurate with his talents, has re- 
cently completed a work which is destined 
to rank among the most valuable auxilia- 
ries to the study of one of the objects of 
greatest interest in the whole range of 
astronomical investigation—the surface of 
the moon. Practically familiar with the 
subject, and possessed of adequa‘e mathe- 
matical and manipulat've skill, he has 
produced, after long and patient labor, a 
most beautiful model of the visible lunar 
hemisphere. It is in white wax, and 
about eighteen inches in diameter. The 
best maps, charts, and photographs and 
stereoscopic views have been employed 
and combined, the whole being reduced 
to mean libration. The gray shadings 
of the seas and wal'ed plains and the 
deeper craters are beautifully contrasted 
with the brilliant white of the more lu- 
minous portions. The utmost care has 
been taken to give to each elevation and 
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depression its proper position and propor- 
tionate dimensions. 

Exact copies of this beautiful work have 
been taken in hard white plaster on a 
strong wire cloth foundation. They fur- 
nish a most desirable means for the care- 
ful study of the lunar surface to those who 
possess telescopes of moderate power, and 
even to those who have no telescope at all. 
They are mounted on convenient stands, 
or have suitable arrangements for suspen- 
sion upon a wall, and will be found an im- 
portant acquisition to colleges, schools, 
and observatories, as well as a beautiful 
ornament for the library. A little book, 
with an- excellent map and a full descrip- 
tion of all points of interest, accompanies 
this remarkably meritorious work, which 
has not its counterpart, we believe, in 
either Europe or America, although Hum- 
boldt mentions something of the kind 
which was modelled before science had 
attained to its present accuracy in celes- 
tial measurements. 

It is interesting to observe, by the way, 
that of all the countless hosts of the 
heavens, none has received so much of 
man’s attention as the moon. Supersti- 
tion and science, barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, have alike furnished her with votaries. 
The observatory of the modern astrono- 
mer is the scene of vigils more patient 
and laborious than those of the watch- 
tower of the Chaldean. 

The lunar phases regulated the sacred 
observances of the ancient Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, and still control the 
Jewish Passover, the Christian aster, 
and every sacred event in the Mohamme- 
dan calendar. The tides of the ocean 
and the superstitious fears of men are 
alike swayed by her influences. The 
eclipses she causes or undergoes have 
sometimes decided the fate of nations. 
The Syrians and the Medes, according to 
Herodotus, instantly closed a bloody war 
at one of these warnings from the gods. 
A lunar eclipse, occurring in the crisis of 
her history, was the ruin of Athens, It 
cost her her noblest fleet and a grand 
army of the bravest of hersons, The tra- 
ditional notions of our own pagan ances- 
tors still linger among us, and are of every 
imaginable degree of absurdity, from a 
secret discomfort upon seeing the new 
moon over the wrong shoulder, to pseudo- 
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scientific predictions as to changes of the 
weather. 

Enlightened commercial nations have 
spent millions upon the study of the move- 
ments and the surface of our brilliant 
satellite. Her apparent motions among 
the stars are exceedingly irregular both in 
direction and velocity, yet they have been 
so accurately analyzed that the astronomer 
can foretell years beforehand her exact 
apparent place on the celestial vault, at 
any spot upon our globe. The precise 
prediction of eclipses is not so wonderful 
as the table of “lunar distances” from 
principal stars, by means of which the na- 
vigator finds the exact position of his ship 
on the pathless ocean, or, through its pro- 
foundest depths, unerringly drops his grap- 
pling iron upon a Jost cable. The com- 
merce of the world is guided by the mo- 
tions of the moon. 

The comparative nearness of the moon 
gives us more information as to her physi- 
cal constitution than we possess in regard 
to all the other heavenly bodies together. 
Long before science had measured the 
heights of the Andes and the Himalayas, 
those of scores of the lofty lunar moun- 
tains had been well determined. The 
gigantic telescopes of our day, the deli- 
cacy and accuracy of our measuring in- 
struments, and the remarkable sharpness 
of our best lunar photography, together 
furnish us with much reliable informa- 
tion as to the condition of her surface. 

Scores of names, illustrious in the an- 
nals of astronomy, show that as Ameri- 
cans we have reason to be proud of the 
achievements of our countrymen in the 
sublimest of sciences, In related depart- 
ments of manipulative skill, the wonder- 
ful lumar photographs of Rutherford, and 
the telescopes of Fitz and the Clarks have 
never been surpassed. Immense labor 
has also been expended by European 
astronomers in delineating the moon's 
surface. The great map of Beer and 
Maedler was the result of many years of 
patient and repeated observations and 
innumerable measurements. It shows in 
their precise positions the so-called lunar 
seas, the lofty ranges, the hundreds of 
broad sunken plains enclosed in circular 
mountain ramparts, the deep clefts, the 
countless craters, and other evidences of 
volcanic action upon the surface of that 
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distant world. The photographs also 
show much of this with wonderful accu- 
racy of position and proportion; and now 
we have this marvellous model by Mr. C. 
B. Boyle, of New York. The existence, 
even, of the latter is known to but few 
engaged in the study of astronomy, owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that its manufacture 
and sale is entirely in the hands of the 
artist himself, whose modesty is commen- 
surate with his talents. 


On this memorable Sth day of April, 
1870,—make a red-letter note of it,—a 
long procession moves by, with military 
and civic pomp ; with bravely dight riders 
on prancing horses; with four-in-hand 
coaches; the blare of bands. Up, up 
Broadway they stream between shores of 
waving handkerchiefs and sounds of 
cheering; and in all that long procession 
not a single white face,—save among the 
musicians and the drivers on the coaches ! 

And the most striking thing about it is 
the marvellous good-nature everywhere. 
To be sure the dark-skinned, laughing race 
—as either somebody did or ought to call 
them—would not choose this Fifteenth- 
amendment day, this day of asserted and 
acknowledged manhood—to be cross in; 
but there is a contagion about their hap- 
piness—and that inveterate foreign-born 
foe, coming out of the cellars and alleys 
to look upon the strange sight, mutters no 
curses between his teeth, but laughs too, 
and is merry. 

Well, well! 2 pur se muove. ‘ What 
changes!” says dear Aunt Fanny, and 
how we do get used to them! Some of 
us who fling out our flags to-day, not 
manv years ago said bitter things about 
all this—pushed mighty stumbling-blocks 
in the way; but this is a day of forget- 
ting; and what is the inscription on one 
of the banners? Our and their richest heir- 
loom from the great tender-hearted Lin- 
coln—‘' With malice toward none, with 
charity for all.” 


Tue last public reception, for the sea- 
son, of the Ladies’ Art Association was 
held a few Saturdays ago at their studio, 
No. 20 Clinton Hall, New York. Although 
this association is, in some respects, a 
local institution, its benefits may be en- 
joyed by any woman artist who is able to 
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make her way to the metropolis, from 
any part of the country, and sustain her- 
self here while prosecuting her initiatory 
studies, or engaged in more advanced pro- 
fessional labors. The object is the pro- 
motion of the interests of Women Artists, 
by means of discussions, lectures, essays, 
the acquisition of such property as may 
be useful in the study of art, life classes, 
and a studio where junior or other mem- 
bers may hire easel rooms at low terms. 
We learn that the association (of which 
Mrs. H. P. Grey is President and Mrs. 
Sophie M. Tolles Vice-President) has now 
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about sixty members, and that the results 
of the first season’s operations are such as 
to afford encouragement and assurance 
of future success. Certainly. the public 
interest in this most commendable enter- 
prise seems to be increasing, as the closing 
reception was the most numerously at- 
tended of all, about four hundred persons 
being present during the afternoon. In- 
deed, so charming and cheery a studio 
have the ladies provided for their proté- 
gées, it is a strange thing that they have 
any vacant places at all at their disposal. 


@- 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, March 20. 


THE new books of the past month. 
though not very numerous, comprise some 
important additions to English Literature. 
Foremost among them is Earl Stanhope’s 
long-looked-for work: History of England 
1701-1713; comprising the Reign of Queen 
Anne until the Peace of Utrecht. Tt is now 
thirty-five years since Earl Stanhope, 
under his best-known title, Lord Mahon, 
commenced his career as an English his- 
torian by the publication of the first in- 
stalment of History of the Kingdom from 
the Peace of Utrecht to that of Aiz-la- 
Chapelle. Tt stamped him asa careful in- 
vestigator and clear narrator of facts, who 
might be depended on for a conscientious 
and unbiassed judgment of the characters 
and events of history. In the interval 
between that time and the present, Ma- 
caulay’s meteor-like course has been run, 
leaving an indelible impression on the 
literature of his country, and the veteran 
Peer finds congenial employment in the 
composition of the work now published as 
** connecting link’ between Macaulay's 
brilliant panorama and his own more sober 
view of succeeding times. As the whole 
series of the Duke of Marlborough’s wars 
is contained in the present volume, the 
narration is necessarily rapid. This great 
leader is indeed (in the words of the 
author) “‘ the main figure in War and in 
Politics in the reign of Anne, aroand whom 
all others centre.” Earl Stanhope claims the 
merit of impartial justice in his endeavors 
to weigh the character of Marlborough, 
believing, as he does, that the ‘‘ scales have 


not been held even in the hands of pre- 
ceding writers ;” and the general impres- 
sion left on the reader is decidedly more 
favorable than that created by Lord Ma- 
caulay’s partisan tone. He recognizes, 
without attempting to palliate, the weak- 
nesses of the man, subordinated as they 
were to the shining qualities that stamped 
him the foremost leader of his time. Earl 
Stanhope’s position has given him access 
to much new matter from family papers 
and the French archives, previously in- 
accessible to historical inquirers, and the 
results frequently give great freshness and 
vivacity to his narrative. The exploits of 
his own chivalrous ancestor, the first Earl 
Stanhope (who was probably the last 
commander of modern days who killed his 
opponent in single combat, as he ‘‘ hewed 
down with his sword ” the Spanish General 
Amezaga at the battle of Almanara), and 
the career of the famous Lord Peter- 
borough, the friend of Pope and Swift, in 
the War of Succession in Spain, though 
less generally known than Marlborough’s 
campaigns, do not yield to them in in- 
terest. A curious.instance of how history 
repeats itself may be mentioned. In 1705, 
when Marlborough was threatening Brus- 
sels, the French, under Marshal Villeroy, 
agreed to give battle rather than yield it. 
One of their main posts was at Waterloo. 
Here a skirmish occurred to their dis- 
advantage, and Villeroy wrote to Louis 
XIV.: ‘‘ Waterloo is a bad post, asI have 
already explained to your Majesty.” 
‘* More than once” (says Earl Stanhope) 
‘*T have heard the Duke of Wellington 
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advert with much interest to this singular 
coincidence or contrast.” 

Haydn’s Universal Index of Biography 
forms a companion, and indeed a necessary 
complement, to the well-known Dictionary 
of Dates. By avoiding superfluities, and 
presenting in a condensed form the chief 
events in the lives of eminent persons of 
all ages, chronologically arranged, it com- 
prises a mass of information probably larger 
than has ever appeared in any single- 
volume biographical dictionary. The main 
work is preceded by biographies and genea- 
logies of the principal royal houses of the 
world,—-a new feature, and one of great 
usefulness. The typographical arrange- 
ment of the book is good, presenting a 
clear, legible page in spite of the quantity 
of details packed within it. The circula- 
tion of the work will no doubt equal that 
of its predecessor—now in its 13th edition. 
The series of the ‘‘ Library Edition” of 
Thomas Carlyle’s Writings has reached, in 
its monthly issue, The Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, The writer's justifiable 
partiality for what posterity will probably 
account his master work has. produced 
this new edition in a very handsome 
shape—enriching it with photographic fac- 
similes of rare contemporary portraits, 
views, &c. The whole series is a great 
success, and as the lengthening row of 
volumes extends in goodly array, the 
policy of an author’s undertaking for 
himself the editorial work of revision, &c., 
—too often neglected altogether, or left to 
incompetent hands,—becomes more and 
more apparent. 

Two or three other works of a bio- 
graphical character have also just appear- 
ed. The Letters of the Right Hon. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, to various Friends 
are edited by his brother, at the desire of 
many men of eminence, with a view to 
illustrate the character, the intellect and 
learning, and the wisdom of their remark- 
able writer. Sir G. C. Lewis was a strik- 
ing instance of the compatibility of the 
instincts and pursuits of a scholar with 
the claims of public life. A sense of duty, 
rather than any necessity or taste, led him 
into the service of his country. Office 
sought him, and was conscientiously ac- 
cepted and its duties performed in various 
capacities, even to the high position of 
the chancellorship of the Exchequer. Sir 
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George belonged to the economic school 
of statesmen, men who would govern the 
world by the laws of social science—per- 
haps too forgetful of the fact that man 
does not live by bread alone, and who take 
no account of the higher spiritual influ- 
ences that often outweigh material con- 
siderations, when a nation is aroused to 
action under the spell of a man of genius, 
His letters give many interesting glimpses 
of the individuals whose influence formed 
the present advanced liberal party, as John 
Austin, George Grote, J. 8S. Mill, N. 
Senior, W. G. Greg, &c. With Austin his 
relations were peculiarly intimate, as they 
were fellow-commissioners for revising the 
laws of Malta, and resided together in 
that island for two years ; and the letters 
contain many references to the Lectwres 
in Jurisprudence, whose appearance, even 
in a fragmentary shape, have been so 
warmly welcomed by jurists. In delicate 
health, and with constant parliamentary 
and official duties to attend to, it is sur- 
prising that Sir G. C. Lewis could find 
time for the composition of the numerous 
books that he published. They are either 
of an abstract character, as the treatises 
on The Use and Abuse of Political Terma, 
The Influence of Authority on Opinion, On 
the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in 
Politics, or are on subjects requiring great 
learning and research, as his Historical 
Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients, 
Inquiry into the Oredbility of the Early 
Roman History, &c. . They attracted little 
general notice when published. (Sir George 
speaks of the sale of 250 copies of any 
one as a gratifying event.) The Roman 
History indeed is often spoken of as if it 
carried out the views of Niebuhr, whereas 
it is a masterly and complete refutation 
of them; but they are all now growing 
scarce, and some indeed bring three times 
the original published price, at auctions. 
Autobiographic Recollections of George 
Pryme, Professor of Political Heonomy at 
Cambridge, were dictated to his daughter 
in his 87th year. Prof. Pryme was a man 
of property, who, after a distinguished 
academical career, returned to live at 
Cambridge from his inability to stand the 
London climate. He established and 
filled the chair of Political Economy 
at Cambridge, gratuitously, for thirty-five 
years, and after the Reform Bill he repre- 
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sented the city in Parliament. In sucha 
position his influence on the culture of 
the age, as represented by its rising young 
men, was great; and his reminiscences 
abound with curious details of the social 
changes, &c., as well as of the political 
and learned celebrities of the last three 
quarters of a century. Biographies of 
John Wilkes and William Oobbett, by 
Rev. J. S. Watson, group together two 
men who chanced to represent the demo- 
cratic element in the English people in 
the past and present century, though the 
real character of each was entirely dif- 
ferent from the one thrust upon them by 
circumstances. Mr. Watson’s Biographies 
form an interesting and readable volume, 
not without instruction, even at the pres- 
ent day. 

Among the great men of the past who 
have been names and litile else to English 
and American readers, SPINOZA stands 
most prominent. It is in view of render- 


ing more accessible the means of forming 
an estimate, on fully developed grounds, of 
his real character and talents, that Dr. R. 
Willis has published, Benedict Spinoza, his 
Life, Correspondence, and Hihics, forming 


a handsome volume of 650 pages. The 
man whom all acknowledge as “ the 
Father of Modern Speculation,” ‘* who has 
influenced the philosophy and religious 
thought of Europe more powerfully than 
any individual since the days of Luther,” 
and whose portrait on the title-page of 
his Hthics Coleridge kissed, saying, ‘‘ This 
book is a Gospel to me” (as Crabb Robin- 
son relates), must needs be worthy of the 
attention of thinking men of all parties 
who will welcome the present book. It 
commences with a memoir, comprising all 
that is known of the man. His letters are 
preceded by ample and interesting notices 
of his correspondents, friends, followers, 
and the reviewers of his Philosophy, among 
whom are conspicuous in Germany, Jaco- 
bi, Herder, and Goethe, who esteem the 
last division of the volume, The Ethics, as 
‘* Man’s revelation to man of the dealings 
of God with the World.” The Zthics have 
never before appeared in English. They 
form five books: ‘‘ Of God; Of the Nature 
and Principle, or Source of the Mind; Of 
the Source and Nature of the Affections ; 
Of Human Slavery. or the Power of the 
Passions, or Inordinate Affections; Of 
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Human Freedom, or the Power of the In- 
tellect.” Among other matter of the 
greatest interest to philosophical students, 
Dr. Willis relates at length the discovery, 
due to Major-General Hitchcock, of the 
U. 8. Army, of the great obligations owing 
by Swedenborg to Spinoza, and the adop- 
tion of the principal doctrines of the latter 
by the Swedish mystic. Zhe Stoics, Hpi- 
cureans, and Sceptics, translated from the 
German of Dr. Zeller by Dr. Reichel, is 
just published, and forms a companion 
volume to the work on the Socratic School 
by the same author, issued last year. The 
Modern Buddhist, by the Prime Minister of 
the King of Siam, is extremely valuable as 
showing (what is so hard for English and 
Americans to realize) the views of a man 
of education and thought on important 
topics from a standpoint opposite to their 
own. The Grammar of Assent, by Rev. 
J. H. Newman, needs no mention to intro- 
duce it to a wide circle of readers. It isa 
highly philosophical investigation of the 
grounds of belief, too abtruse in treatment 
for great diffusion. 

Ethnological and pre-historic studies are 
well represented by two volumes issuing 
from the Societies formed for their cul- 
ture. They both contain much matter 
relating specially to the American conti- 
nent and its aborigines, as well as more gen- 
eral information from other parts of the 
world. The Memoirs read before the An- 
thropological Society of London comprise 
twenty-six papers, including Mr. Bollaert’s 
report on ‘‘ the deciphering of the Central 
American Hieroglyphs of Yucatan, Palen- 
que, Copan,” &c., by means of the recent- 
ly discovered Maya alphabet. ‘‘The In- 
dians of the Mosquito Territory,” by J. 
Collinson ; ‘‘ On Ancient Peruvian Graphic 
Records,” by Mr. Bollaert; ‘‘ The Fishing 
Indians of Vancouver's Island,” by Capt. 
E. B. Bogge, R.N.; Prof. Curtis Blake's 
detailed report of ‘‘ Examinations in the 
Belgian Bone Caves ;” Dr. Beddoe’s ‘‘ Sta- 
ture and Bulk of Man in the British Isles ;” 
C. W. Den’s ‘‘ Elasticity of Animal Type ; ” 
and ‘‘The Psychological Unity of Man- 
kind,” by ©. S. Wake, are some of the 
more elaborate papers. They are all well 
illustrated by maps, plates, &c. The Jour- 
nah of the Ethnological Society of London, 
volume 1, new series, edited by Prof. 
Huxley (President), Sir John Lubbock, 
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Hyde Clark, &c., is even more varied in 
its contents. Two of its principal papers 
are ‘“‘ On the Native Races of New Mexico,” 
by Dr. Wm. Bell, the explorer of Colorado ; 
and ‘‘The North American Indians,” by 
Wm. Blackman, Esq., whose devotion to 
Ethnology was shown by his purchase of 
the Squier and Davis Collection of Ameri- 
can Antiquities, and the foundation of a 
museum at Salisbury, where it is now pre- 
served. An address by the President, 
Prof. Huxley, ‘‘ On North American Ethno- 
logy,” is brief, but characterized by the 
masterly generalization found in all the 
writings of that distinguished man. 

Of miscellaneous works the most im- 
portant are, Round about Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall, a Retrospect of the various 
Changes that have occeurredin the Court 
End of London, by Henry B. Wheatley, a 
volume of amusing gossip, personal and 
topographical, prettily illustrated from 
old engravings, &c.; Reconnoitring in 
Abyssinia, by Col. St. Clair Wilkins, 
who went in command of the engineer 
corps to make straight the way for the 
main expedition ; Narrative of a Spring 
Tour in Portugal, by Rev. C. A. Smith, 
the only book of travels in that country 
published for many years; Col. Hamil- 
ton’s Life and Sport in South-eastern 
Africa ; and of a more literary character, 
The Poetry of the Period, by Alfred Audin, 
a ferocious onslaught on Tennyson, 
Browning, and all that men most do 
reverence now in the realms of Parnas- 
sus; The Hpigrammatists of Ancient, Me- 
diaval, and Modern Times, by Rev. H. P. 
Dodd, a work almost exhaustive of its 
subject, chronologically arranged, with 
biographical notices of the authors; 7’he 
Gaming Table, by Andrew Steinmetz, 
illustrates its votaries and victims in all 
times and countries, especially in England 
and France, and discusses a chapter in 
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human nature that may be ignored but 
cannot be erased. 

As SHAKESPEARE belongs equally to 
both English-speaking countries, Ameri- 
can readers may like to hear of a recent 
sale of the four folio editions of his works. 
They occurred in the four days’ sale of 
books from the “‘ Library of a gentleman 
in Wales.” The copy of the first folio 
(1623) war a good—almost a fine one— 
rather clearly cut, but with the genuine 
portrait, and opposite verses, only the 
latter were inlaid in modern morocco bind- 
ing. It sold for the not extravagant price 
of £360. The second edition (1632) was a 
fair copy bound in Russia; it brought £25 
10s. The third folio (1664) was remarka- 
ble if not unique for being in absolutely 
the identical state of its first publication. 
It was clothed in a rather shabby “ coat” 
of old calf, with the edges unshorn, pre- 
senting an appearance not particularly 
pleasing to the untutored eye, but delight- 
ful to the connoisseur, as representing the 
pristine state of the book. The third 
edition is said to be scarce, from the fact 
that the Fire of London happened on the 
year after its publication, and it is pre- 
sumable that many copies then perished; 
but it has never been in any demand and 
is of no critical value. This identical one 
was sold to its late owner by Mr. Toovey, 
of Piccadilly, for £42, a few years since, 
At this sale, owing to its condition as 
above mentioned, it brought the unprece- 
dented sum of £200. The fourth folio 
(1685), a fine copy in Russia, was knocked 
down for £20 10s. The second edition 
was bought by a Mr. Kershaw, and the 
other three by Mr. Addington. At the 
same sale a set of the Shakespeare photo- 
zincographic facsimiles of the Quarto 
Plays, executed for Mr. Halliwell and re- 
stricted to 31 copies of each,—29 in num- 
ber,—were sold in separate lots, and pro- 
duced together £110 5s. 6d. 


LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


THE somewhat modest-looking volume 
on The Laws of Discursive Thought, being 
a Text-Book on Formal Logic, by Dr 
McCosh, of Princeton College, which has 
been issued by Robert Carter & Brothers 
during the past month, will command the 


attention of metaphysical scholars not 
only in this country, but in the universities 
of England and Scotland, where it will be 
received, we are sure, with very great 
interest. The work has a wider scope 
than any of the treatises on the same sub- 
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ject which have heretofore been published 
this side the water. It is not only a text- 
book of Logic for the assistance of advanced 
students, but it is a criticism of preced- 
ing methods, especially that of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, who, in following Kant in 
his peculiar principles, as developed in the 
** Oritick of Pure Reason,” has, the author 
thinks, fallen into grave error, This error— 
which is fundamental, according to Dr. 
McCosh—lies in the continual presupposi- 
tion that ‘“‘there are Forms in the mind 
which it imposes on objects as it con- 
templates them ; it thus makes the sci- 
ence altogether @ priori, and to be con- 
structed apart from, and altogether inde- 
pendent of experience.” The Doctor 
acknowledges that there are principles or 
laws in the mind, original and native, but 
claims that these do not superinduce or 
impose forms on objects as we look at 
them,—they simply enable us to perceive 
what isin the objects. The special dis- 
tinction of this work is its very thorough 
investigation of the nature of the objects 
apprehended, or, in the technical language 
of the science, the Notion,—in regard to 
which, the author insists, the views of the 
school of Locke and Whately (and most 
Americans are of this school) are very 
defective, and the views of the school of 
Kant and Hamilton are altogether erro- 
neous. The arrangement of the work, 
which has, been preserved doubtless to 
carry Out this idea, will be novel to the 
students of the old Archbishop, whose work 
is so familiar in most of our colleges, and 
to the readers of Hamilton’s more vo- 
luminous and sharper discussions, 

It is a matter for congratulation that a 
record of the late American Civil War 
should have been fully made, by a histo- 
rian who is enabled to rise from the near 
view of the actual events to the calm 
heights of impartial philosophic discus- 
sion; who, while enjoying the advantages 
of contemporary research, may so far 
withdraw himself from the prejudices and 
sympathies of the hour as to anticipate, 
in a degree, the unbiassed verdict of pos- 
terity. It is this peculiarity which im- 
parts so great a value to the pages of the 
now completed history of Zhe Civil War 
in America, by Dr. John William Draper 
(Harper & Brothers, publishers). The 
third and concluding volume considers 
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the events which occurred between the 
Proclamation of Freedom to the slaves 
and the end of the war; ranging from 
the ist of January, 1863, to the close of 
the spring of 1865. _ The final chapter on 
‘The Prospect” of America is fraught 
with unusual interest and suggestion, and 
the picture of the splendid future of the 
Republic, unlike the glowing presentations 
of our Fourth of July orators, is the de- 
duction from fine historical comparison, 
and the strict data of philosophy. 
Garibaldi’s novel, The Rule of the Monk 
(Harper & Brothers), has at last appeared, 
but has hardly created the sensation that 
some anticipated While many are aston- 
ished that the rough, red-shirted soldier 
can write a book at all, others are disap- 
pointed that, in a literary point of view, 
it amounts to so little. The translators 
say that ‘‘ the vigor and charm of the great 
Liberator’s Italian is such as to show that 
he might have rivalled Manzoni and Al- 
fieri, if he had not preferred to emulate 
and equal the Gracchi and Rienzi.” .While 
it is evident that the former need not fear 
his rivalry, it is also true that the terse, 
picturesque style, the pieces of vivid de- 
scription, the occasional outbursts of real 
Garibaldian eloquence, the inside view 
given of priestly mansions and machi- 
nations, and of Republican conspiracies, 
all tend to make this a unique and remark- 
able book. To be sure, there are no nice 
distinctions of character, or weighings of 
motives; the good are as perfect as statues; 
the evil bad beyond abatement; the priest 
is an unmitigated fiend, stopping at no 
crime in the calendar. But the General 
writes as he fights, hating his enemy with 
an unutterable hatred, andstriking quick, 
hard, andindiscriminate blows. The pres- 
ent volume is enriched by an appendix, 
consisting of a sketch of the family of 
Garibaldi; an account by Ricciotti Gari- 
baldi of the campaign of Mentana ; Gari- 
baldi and the Italian Government; and 
historical and political notes. Those who 
mistakenly regard the patriot as an illite- 
rate soldier of fortune, will be surprised 
to learn that ‘‘he speaks Italian, the Ni- 
zard and Genoese dialects, the Sicilian and 
Neapolitan dialects, the Milanese and Turi- 
nese—all of them differing from the pure 
Italian and frum each other, as much as 
Welsh does from English, He speaks and 
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writes Latin, ancient and modern Greek, 
French, Spanish, English, and Portuguese, 
and can decipher newspapers published in 
the various dialects on the banks of the 
Danube. He is agood mathematician, and 
possesses a knowledge of both ancient and 
modern history, whilst his knowledge of 
music is considerable.” 

If any one is beguiled by the appearance 
of genuineness into reading the so-called 
Autobiography of Edward Wortley Monta- 
gu (Turner & Co., Philadelphia), he will 
soon find himself wading through one of 
the slimiest and most unpleasantly odorif- 
erous novels that has ever been foisted 
upon an unsuspecting public. Under the 
plea of tearing the mask from the face of 
vice, and presenting a true picture of Eng- 
lish society as it existed a hundred and 
fifty years ago, the author serves up a 
warmed-over dish of eighteenth-century 
scandal, which, under a less plausible 
guise, would never find entrance into a 
respectable house. If we accept the book 
on its pretensions, as a lampoon by the 
younger Montagu upon his parents and their 
friends, it must be regarded as a most un- 
natural and offensive production; if, on 
the other hand, some unknown author has 
made use of the few notorious facts con- 
cerning Lady Mary’s unfortunate son to 
give vraisemblance to his story, and gain 
an audience for his misanthropical maun- 
derings, the ‘‘Autobiography” appears 
none the less disgusting and pestilent. 
It does not, in this case, redound to the 
credit of the writer to say that he is 
a man of culture and wide observation, 
Although the situations savor too much 
of the improbable to keep up the illu- 
sion, there are passages of beauty and 
strength, and evidences of marked ability 
in narrative. On the whole, the author’s 
motto is well chosen: ‘‘ Let the day per- 
ish in. which I was born.” The same pub- 
lishers issue a new edition of the Baroness 
Tautpheeus’s admirable story of Cyrilla, 
and also in the line of new editions of 
standard novels is Grace Aguilar’s Home 
Influence (Appleton & Co.), prefaced by a 
memoir of the author. It will be remem- 
bered that Miss Aguilar calls especial at- 
tention to the fact that in this volume all 
doctrinal points are avoided. 

A more thoroughly enjoyable book than 
the recently published Life of Mary Rus- 
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sell Mitford, Authoress of our Village, ce. 
(Harper & Brothers), has not been issued 
during the present season. The. life is 
‘told by herself in letters to her friends ;” 
and these epistles form, in reality, a series 
of lively and familiar criticisms on the 
literature, drama, men, women, and events 
of Miss Mitford’s times—those marvellous 
times when the “ great unknown” was 
writing the Waverley Novels, and Boz the 
Pickwick Papers, when the splendid, bale- 
ful Byron fire was burning, when Mrs. 
Siddons was acting and Bonaparte (a great 
pet of our author) was following his guid- 
ing star to glory and St. Helena. The 
letters are crisp, hearty, and healthy ; you 
believe in, if not always with, the writer, 
and there is a behind-the-scenes effect 
which is beguiling. Letters and connect- 
ing narrative exhibit—what is better than 
all—a life of high principle and pure, un- 
selfish devotion. What Miss Mitford has 
done —unwittingly—for her own times, the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman, has 
partially done for hers, which is ours, in 
the volume also published by the Harpers, 
The Unkind Word and Other Stories. 
The title is a misnomer, for there are only 
about seven stories, while the manifold 
other papers (we do not say how many, for 
the absence of a table of contents makes it 
troublesome to count), some original, some 
reprints, are on divers current and other 
topics. In this book Mrs. Muloch Craik 
says so many true and beautiful and ear- 
nest things, that we could wish all men 
the joy and comfort of reading them. 

After every abatement has been made 
in view of inconsistencies, occasional crude- 
nesses, and a certain summary manner of 
disposing of difficulties, the fact remains, 
that Miss Phelps’ new volume, Hedged 
In (Fields & Osgood), is a strong and 
brilliant story. But it is less a novel 
than it is something better: an earnest, 
eloquent Christian plea for the fallen of 
her own sex, to whom society, ay, and 
so-called followers of the Master, mete 
out, in these days, a sterner judgment 
than did even the immaculate Christ him- 
self, 

None of the volumes yet issued in Charles 
Scribner & Co.’s popular ‘‘ Illustrated Li- 
brary of Wonders” is of more curious in- 
terest than the just published Wonders of 
Glass-Making in all Ages, by A. Sauzay. 
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The facts here compactly and picturesque- 
ly presented, could have been gathered 
only with most patient and painful labor. 
A learned writer on the question of Glass, 
under its different chemical and practical 
forms, remarks—this is ‘‘a manufacture 
which lives in tradition, which avoids pub- 
licity, and on which, if I except the arti- 
cles in encyclopedias and chemical trea- 
tises, no complete work has been attempted 
for more than a century and a half.” Here 
we have a succinct history of the art from 
its obscure origin to the present time, de- 
scriptions of the earliest and latest methods 
of manufacture, with all the various uses 
and forms, as well as illustrations of the 
latter, ranging from the rough pictured 
bead which fell more than three thousand 
years ago from the necklace of ‘‘ the good 
Queen Ramako, the loved of Athor, pro- 
tectress of Thebes,” to the exquisite and 
elaborate productions of Germany and Ve- 
nice. Some of the wood-cuts, such as the 
Venetian Bottle, figure 21, the German Wie- 
derkommen, figure 24, are marvels of de- 
licacy and transparent effect in engraving. 
In the same series we have 7’he Sublime in 
Nature, a volume whose title suggests and 
whose compass includes a vast range of 
subjects the most interesting and elevating. 
The topics are arranged in the following 
classes: The Atmosphere, including the 
Theory of the Dawn, the Aurora Borealis, 
Hurricane in the Tropics, Meteoric Show- 
ers, etc. ; The Ocean; Mountains ; Volcanic 
Phenomena; Rivers ; Waterfalls and Cata- 
racts ; Grottos and Caverns; Vegetation ; 
and a brief epilogue on The Heavens. 
This volume is necessarily more fragmen- 
tary than the one above noticed ; yet it is 
not its least attraction that the separate 
wonders of nature are described in the va- 
rious diction, and from the different stand- 
points, of many of the first scholars and 
general writers of the age. The illustra- 
tions are, with few exceptions, striking 
and artistic in design. 

The second volume of the Journal of 
Social Science contains the transactions of 
the American Association, including valua- 
ble essays on the American Census, by 
James A. Garfield; the Mode of Proced- 
ure in Case of Contested Elections, by Hen- 
ry L. Dawes; the Public Charities of the 
State of New York, by Theo. W. Dwight; 
the Public Libraries of the United States, 


by A. R. Spofford ; the Science of Trans- 
portation, by Joseph D. Potts; Vaccina- 
tion, a Report presented by Francis Bacon, 
Wm. A. Hammond, and David F. Lincoln; 
the Election of Presidents, by Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr. ; Life Insurance,by 8. 
Homans; the Administration of Criminal 
Justice, by G. C. Barrett; Health Laws 
and their Administration, by Elisha Harris; 
an International Code, by D. D. Field—a 
series in which no one can fail to find sub- 
jects of vital personal as well as general 
interest treated by those especially quali- 
fied for their authoritative discussion, 

All who are attracted by well-told tales 
of travel, and especially those interested in 
the development of our twin continent of 
South America, will turn with pleasure to 
The Andes and the Amazon, by Prof. 
James Orton, of Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, illustrated with fine wood-cuts 
and a new Map of Equatorial Amer- 
ica. From the Harpers we have also 
Sketches of Crealion, by Prof. Winchell, 
which the title-page describes as ‘‘ a pop- 
ular view of some of the grand conclu- 
sions of the sciences in reference to the 
history of matter and of life; together 
with a statement of the intimations of 
science respecting the primordial condi- 
tion and the ultimate destiny of the earth 
and the solar system.” This is a favorable 
specimen of that valuable class of works 
which present the marvellous truths of 
science to the popular mind in an untech- 
nical and thoroughly intelligible manner. 

The fifth volume of J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co.’s popular ‘* Library of Education” 
is very opportunely devoted to the question 
of The Bible in the Public Schools, It 
forms a valuable manual on this subject, 
as it is made up of numerous essays by dis- 
tinguished men, shorter articles from the 
newspapers of the day, and judicial deci- 
sions, All sects and parties are here repre- 
sented, there being selections from Henry 
Ward Beecher, Tayler Lewis, Samuel T. 
Spear, Gerrit Smith, S. S. Hunting, 7’he 
Tablet (Catholic), Jewish Times, the varied 
Protestant weeklies, and the daily press. 
The opinions of the several Judges of the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati are given, 
and “The Question in England” is dis- 
cussed in an extract from the London 
Weekly Dispatch. 

Some admirable books for the young 
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have appeared during the past month. 
The idea which Jane Kingsford, author 
of The Soprano, has carried out in The 
Tone Masters (Lee & Shepard) is of the 
happiest. The general intention is to 
‘‘ pgpularize music, and to sow broadcast 
the seeds of a universal musical entertain- 
ment ;” the particular object of the 
present series being to interest and inform 
children by threading, upon a pleasant 
‘story of to-day,” accounts of the lives of 
the great masters of tone, with explana- 
tions of their different aims and styles and 
greatest works, of the various kinds of 
music, and the most-used technical terms. 
The first volume treats of Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. The charming child letters 
and romantic history of the former, and 
the beautiful, loving spirit of the latter 
carry captive the attention and heart of 
the young, as well as of the old, who 
chance to open this little book. In future 
volumes the children will hear of ‘‘ the 
great Beethoven, the genial Haydn, the 
mighty Handel, Schuman, and Schubert.” 
The author has done her part simply, 
and with discrimination; brilliancy was 
not, perhaps, necessary. 

A small ‘“‘ Popular Library of History 
for Young People” has been issued by 
Carlton & Lanahan. The volumes are four 
in number, —Stories of Old England, His- 
tory of the Crusades, The Hero of Brittany, 
and Count Ulrich of Lindburg,—all reprints 
of foreign works, by scholarly and accom- 
plished authors. The first-named volume 
is particularly attractive, and the illustra- 
tions of the entire ‘‘ Library ” are, with few 
exceptions, excellent. Dr. Wise, in his 
‘“‘ Editorial Note ” to the Stories, expresses 
a hope that *‘ its sale will be sufficiently re- 
munerative to make it safe for the book 
agents to issue other books of its class ” 
That the publication of such a volume, by 
a religious house, should be considered a 
doubtful experiment, does not speak well 
for ‘‘The Literature of our Sunday 
Schools,” 

Mr. W. Eliot Fette has arranged forty- 
five Dialogues from Dickens, for School and 
Home Amusement (Lee & Shepard), with 
stage directions and descriptions of cos- 
tumes. The dramatic quality of Dickens’ 
writings—which has been so strikingly 
brought out by the author’s own readings 
of them—makes them admirably adapted 
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to this purpose. The editor has done his 
part intelligently, and has generally cut 
short the discussions at the right instant— 
not always an easy task, we should imagine, 
without the aid of the context. 

Several new ‘ juveniles ” have just been 
issued by Robert Carter & Brothers. The 
Golden Cap and Other Stories, by the Rev. 
J. De Liefde, Amsterdam, is written in 
that direct, elegantly simple, and cheery 
style which, while it thoroughly interests 
the little people, for whom the book is 
especially intended, has an attraction 
almost as strong for older readers, The 
illustrations of this volume are as good as 
some of those in A Braid of Cords—a new 
A. L. O. E. book—are abominable, which is 
saying a great deal for the Golden Cap 
illustrations. The same house publishes 
Bessie on her Travels, by Joanna H. Mat- 
thews, 

Tom Brown's School Days comes to us: 
in a new edition (Harper & Brothers), 
with illustrations by Arthur Hughes and 
Sidney Prior Hall. It would be difficult 
to estimate the influence of this book—so 
strong, and sarnest, and true—upon the 
present generation ; and, so long as boys 
are boys and men remember their youth, 
its good work will go on. And after all, it 
is the spirit of Arnold that lives in it, and 
the last picture in the volume, of Tom’s 
visit to the tomb of his old master, is full 
of significance. 

The Harpers have issued an edition of 
Samuel Smiles’ Self-Help, revised and en- 
larged by the author. Probably no book 
that ever was written has had a more 
widespread and powerful effect than this 
in exciting to worthy endeavor ; in promot- 
ing self-culture and self-reliance ; while it 
illustrates, as the author says, in his new 
preface, ‘‘from the examples given of 
literary and scientific men, artists, invent- 
ors, educators, philanthropists, missiona- 
ries, and martyrs, that the duty of helping 
one’s self in the highest sense involves the 
helping of one’s neighbors.” Enriched by 
additional examples, this standard work 
will prove of still greater value and ser- 
vice. 

Whatever may be thought of any of his 
special theories, there can be no doubt that 
W. W. Hall, in Health by Good Living 
(Hurd & Houghton), has given a very 
great deal of excellent common-sense ad- 
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vice, the following of which would con- 
duce to the moral and physical welfare of 
his countrymen. 

The author of the Bazar-Book of Deco- 
rum (Harper & Brothers) has undertaken 
a very delicate and difficult task. Books 
of Decorum are principally useful, nowa- 
days, in affording innocent amusement to 
a somewhat overworked generation, They 
are just as funny to us as would be the ap- 
pearance in a modern parlor of a fine gen- 
tleman of the olden time: with knee 
breeches, silver buckles, and cocked hat 
under arm. They have gone the way 
of the stately, old-fashioned minuets ;— 
the way too, we fear, of some of the 
good old-fashioned courtesy. The present 
writer leaves us in the dark, so far as we 
can discover, as to what disposition to 
make of our meat bones, which a French 
writer says must not be thrown under the 
table; but nevertheless gives some ser- 
viceable hints as to manhers and eti- 
quette; shows the connection between 
beauty and health; says some sensible 
things about tobacco; food; purity of 
speech; ear-boring and kindred topics. 
A part of the text has appeared in articles 
published in the Bazar,—well worthy of 
their present more permanent presenta- 
tion. 

The eleventh and twelfth volumes of 
the Library Edition of Froude’s History of 
England have just been issued by Chas. 
Seribner & Co., thus concluding this truly 
original and great work. Some of the 
more striking passages from these volumes 
have already made their appearance in 
Hours AT HoMg, being printed from ad- 
vance sheets. It is undoubtedly a disap- 
pointment that the author saw fit to 
change his original plan, which (instead 
of ending with the defeat of the Armada) 
included the history of England to the 
close of Elizabeth’s life ; but his familiar 
figure has a world of explanation: ‘‘ Chess- 
players, when they have brought their 
game to a point at which the result can 
be foreseen, regard their contest as ended, 
and sweep the pieces from the board.” 
The work has at once taken so high a place 
among the historical standards,.that any 
further amplification in relation to its pe- 
culiar merits would seem superfluous. 
We cannot forbear quoting one of the 
many pregnant sentences which abound 
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throughout his lucid and graphic narra- 
tive, this one closing the book: ‘‘ But the 
worst legacy which princes or statesmen 
could bequeath to their country would be 
the solution of all its perplexities, the 
establishment once and forever of a finish- 
ed system, which would neither require 
nor tolerate improvement,” 

There is no place in America more 
talked about and less understood than 
‘*Wall Street.” There is no simply hu- 
man influence more widespread and po- 
tent than that which thence emanates; 
and there is none whose centre, and man- 
ner of working, is a greater mystery to 
the uninitiated. Mr. James K. Medbury, 
in his Men and Mysteries of Wall Street 
(Fields & Osgood), gives a better idea of 
the manner in which the brokers conduct 
their complex business, the jargon of the 
exchange, “ the habits and humors of ‘ the 
Street,’” the whole machinery of specu- 
lation, than may anywhere else be found. 
The author reads a timely lecture to the 
brokers in relation to the pernicious in- 
fluence of cliques, and takes a hopeful view 
of the situation, conjecturing that ‘*‘ much 
of the present exaggeration of stock mani- 
pulation isephemeral, a part of the national 
education, one of those diseases which at- 
tack the young, and, though not wanting 
in pain and discomfort, are nevertheless not 
fatal nor of long continuance. Despite 
the speculative opportunities of London 
and the European towns, the controlling 
influences are conservative ; and in New 
York, since the war, there are not a few 
evidences that the current is setting in a 
wholesome direction. The rule in force 
at the Stock Exchange, rendering a regis- 
try of shares obligatory on corporations, is 
a measure whose influence cannot be over- 
estimated. Even the infamies of Erie 
have not been without a certain advan- 
tage, and the very height of recent dis- 
orders would seem to indicate that the 
poison in the financial system is working 
to a head. A probable consequence will 
be the establishment of more rigorous 
guarantees, and the enforcement of re- 
strictions which will give to a large pro- 
portion of the stock list a greater defined 
value.” Mr. Medbury possesses the facul- 
ty of elucidating technical obscurities, 
and, on the whole, gives an excellent idea 
of the broker’s ‘‘ feverish” occupation. 
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The illustrations are numerous, but not 
elegant. 

A volume of Miscellanies, by Thackeray, 
is published by Messrs, Fields & Osgood: 
It includes Catherine, a Story; Titmarsh 
Among Pictures and Books; Fraser Mis- 
cellanies; The Christmas Books; Selec- 
tions from Punch; Ballads, ete. The de- 
sire, we suppose, to preserve everything 
from the marvellous pen of this master of 
fiction, has induced the publishers to in- 
clude the first-named story in the present 
collection, which appeared 
Magazine in 1839-40 under the name of 
Ikey Solomons, Jr. The author’s object 
may be judged from a sentence in the story 
itself: ‘If we wre to be interested in ras- 
cally actions, let us have them with plain 
faces, and let them be performed, not by 
virtuous philosophers, but by rascals.” 
Again, ‘‘ We say, let your rogues in novels 
act like rogues, and your honest men like 
honest men; don’t let us have any jug- 
gling and thimblerigging with virtue and 
vice, so that, at the end of three vol- 
umes, the bewildered reader shall not 
know which is which; don’t let us find 
ourselves kindling at the generous quali- 
ties of thieves, and sympathizing with 
the rascalities of noble hearts.”” For these 
reasons—give that gentle, honest soul all 
the credit of them—he takes a story from 
the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar.” But we ques- 
tion whether the treatment is not just a 
little too Pre-Raphaelitish. 

W. ©. Wilkinson’s essay—now pub- 
lished in book form—on The Dance of 
Modern Society (Oakley, Mason & Co.) has 
already attracted much attention and cri- 
ticism ; those who disagree with the author, 
as well as those who approve his senti- 
ments, unite in declaring this altogether 
the most important paper on the subject 
ever presented to American readers. As 
Bishop Tait said of the Bishop of St. 
David’s powerful attack upon the writers 
of the Hssays and Reviews—if the Dance 
can survive Mr. Wilkinson’s philippic, it 
can survive anything. A more polished, 
pointed, and swift-sped lance never hur- 
tled against an enemy’s coat of mail. To 


drop the figure, suggested by the author's , 


knightly courtesy and intrepid bearing, 
not even the most prejudiced can read this 
little book without acknowledging its can- 
dor and force, Asa solemn protest against 
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what Mr. Wilkinson and many a him 
believe a gigantic evil, it deserves the most 
serious consideration ; while as a mere 
literary production it reveals a hitherto 
not widely known writer who is destined 
to make his influence felt in more than 
one branch of discussion and criticism. 

If Messrs, Fields & Osgood had the same 
desire concerning their enemy that ani- 
mated the bosom of a certain sacred per- 
sonage, their hearts’ wish has been fully 
gratified—she has ‘‘ written a book.” Itis 
one, doubtless, that will not largely inter- 
est the great public, though much sought 
after by the little public of book writers 
and book publishers. Itis amelancholy his- 
tory of misunderstandings and vexations 
that might, perhaps, have been spared, 
had either party been determined to avoid 
them. The author, it is noticeable, 
brings no charges of false returns or any 
similar fraud against her publishers; she 
insists, merely, that they took advantage 
of her ignorance and confidence to pay her 
inordinately low rates per volume sold, 
telling her that they had in like manner 
reduced the percentages of their other 
authors, The referees awarded Gail Ham- 
ilton the sum of $1,250, and adjusted the 
percentages in a manner we suppose to 
be satisfactory. She herself comes to 
the conclusion that ‘‘ authors are very 
much to blame in their business dealings ;” 
and the forceful moral of the Battle of the 
Books is, that all persons should endeavor 
to gain some knowledge of their own con- 
cerns, and that friendship in matters of 
business is often ‘‘ a sham, a delusion and 
a snare.” 

One of the most graceful and fitting ad- 
juncts to the late Grand Bazaar of ‘St. 
Ann’s on the Heights,” Brooklyn, was the 
dainty little volume of Belfry Voices, in 
which Mrs. M. B. Dodge makes musical 
and appropriate mention of each bell in 
the chime. The book is dedicated to Mr. 
Thomas Messenger, Senior Warden of St. 
Ann’s, as a ‘‘tribute to the fervor and 
generosity which lifted to the Lord a 
chime of bells in memory of His Resur- 
rected Day.” 

It is interesting to note that the means 
and methods of Biblical study keep pace 
in improvement with those of the so-called 
secular branches. The Relief Map of Pal- 
estine most beautifully and strikingly 
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illustrates the Holy Land as it is, with 
mountain and valley, lake and river. It 
includes a map, on a larger scale, of Jeru- 
salem and its surroundings, each historic 
hill and vale about the sacred city being 
shown in proportionate elevation and de- 
pression, A pleasanter or more desirable 
assistant in the geographical studies of the 
Sunday-school, or of the ordinary Bible 
reader, could hardly be devised. Thismap 
is not published through the usual lines 
of trade, and may be obtained by remitting 
one dollar to its editor, Rev. W. L. Gage, 
Hartford, Conn., free of any extra charge 
for transportation to any part of the Uni- 
ted States. The accuracy of this map may 
be inferred from the fact that the editor 
has been for years deeply engaged in the 
study of Biblical Geography ; and, besides 
having translated several volumes from the 
Gernian on this subject, is himself the 
author of the Lowell Lectures on Palestine 
(now in press), Modern Historical Atlas, 
&c. He furthermore announces as near- 
ly ready, a Relief Map of New Testament 
Palestine, in similar style with this, and a 
companion to it ; and a map of the Sinai- 
tic Peninsula, and the scene of the wan- 
derings of the Hebrews. 

To the many works of Biblical comment 
and criticism, Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D., 
has made a by no means unimportant addi- 
tion in his volume of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and The Song of Solomon, with Notes, Criti- 
cal, Hxplanatory, and Practical (D. Apple- 
ton &Co). The introduction to Ecclesias- 
tes and The Song of Solomon includes 
learned and interesting discussions as to 
the authorship, aim, and practical value of 
these difficult portions of Holy Writ. Both 
are unhesitatingly attributed to Solomon, 
and the commentator insists upon the al- 
legorical interpretation of the latter, not- 
withstanding that he paused long at the 
threshold of the Song before he could 
decide whether to write upon this also, and 
commenced his special investigation with a 
strong leaning toward the literal as opposed 
to the figurative construction of the book. 
He has also introduced a new translation 
of the Song, and carefully indicated the 
passages spoken respectively by the two 
parties. 

The American edition of Dr. William 
Hanna’s Life of Our Lord (Robert Carter 
& Brothers) has reached the second vol- 
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ume, the Ministry in Galilee. This work 
has already established itself so firmly as 
one of the standards, that the attention of 
all interested, professionally or otherwise, 
in the study of the Holy Scriptures will be 
attracted by the mere announcement. 
Without parade of erudition or labored 
discussion these volumes follow closely 
the footsteps of the Redeemer through 
his earthly wanderings, throwing a still 
broader and clearer light upon that way 
of life, giving a yet stronger and more 
comforting reality to the Divine humanity, 
and bringing to brighter view the truths 
of the Everlasting Word. The value and 
interest of the work are. not a little en- 
hanced by the freshness of description 
imparted by personal observation of the 
scene of our Lord’s ministry. 

The American public are indebted to 
Messrs. G. P, Putnam & Co. for the priv- 
ilege of reading, in their own language, 
‘‘everything that has been written or 
revised by Father Hyacinthe for publica- 
tion.”” The second volume of these mem- 
orable discourses, lately issued, includes 
The Family, six lectures in Notre Dame, 
1866-67; The Church, six lectures in 
the same place, 1868-69; Speech on the 
Education of the Working Classes, deliv- 
ered at the Catholic Congress of Malines, 
Sept. 6, 1867; and Memorial Letter on 
Bishop Baudry. To the foregoing is ad- 
ded, in an appendix, the Pastoral Letter 
of Bishop Dupanloup, on the’ proposed 
Definition of the Dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility. 
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